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„ SN AVING Nees a ſecond Volume of 

this Hiſtory, when I publiſhed the Firſt, 
Nit is now become a Debt of ſo many 
FI), Years ſtanding, that I don't know whe- 
& ther the bare diſcharging it will be 
* thought ſufficient, without ſaying ſome- 
thing i in Excuſe for my having deferred it fo long. 
And yet, upon ſecond Thoughts, I believe I might 
er, have been forgiven, if I had never diſcharged 

For the World is not ſo rigid in demanding Debts 

of this kind, as we Authors imagine. But to deal 
plainly, I have been many Years employ'd in Buſineſs 
of another kind; tho' I muſt confeſs it has been with 
very little Advantage to the Public, or Myſelf; and 
much leſs do I propoſe any great Benefit to ariſe to 
either from this Undertaking. However, it has ſer- 
ved to ſhift the Scene a little, and to gratify my own 
Inclinations, in renewing my Acquaintance with thoſe 
Studies which I have formerly purſued, 

I have pleaſed mylelf with the Thoughts of doing 
ſome ſort of Taftice” to the Memory of a Race of Wor- 
thies, who may be called the firſt Aſſertors of public 
Liberty: And if I have not ſucceeded ſo well in it as 


F I could wiſh, I hope it will be imputed rather to the 


Nature of the Subject, than to any want of my En- 
deavours. In the former Part of this Hiſtory, I did 
not find it an eaſy Taſk to take off that Veil of Fable 
and Fiction, which has been thrown over the firſt Ages 
of Greece, and to introduce, in the room of it, ſome- 
A 2 thing 
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thing like the Colouring of Hiſtory. And even in the 
later Times, which are called Hiforicai, 1 have met 
with too much Intricacy and Confuſion, in the treat- 

ing of ſo many ſeparate States, in unravelling their 
different Intereſts, in deſcribing their different Man- 


ners and Cuſtoms, and Forms of Government; ad 


in connecting the Whole with the Body of the Story. 
In the progreſs of this Work, I have found more 
Difficulties of this kind, than I apprehended at my 


firſt Entrance upon it; and it is that which, I believe, 
has chiefly diſcouraged others from undertaking it. 
For | cannot otherwiſe conceive how it ſhould happen 


that the Hiſtory of a Country, which has been the 
Scene of ſo much Action within itſelf, and which has 
given birth to ſo many great Events in other Parts of 
the World, ſhould be ſo much neglected. ' 1 do not 
mean, that it has been wholly buried in the Ruſt and 
Ruins of Antiquity ; but it certainly has not received 
a due Proportion of thoſe Improvements,” which have 
been made of late Years both in {Ancient and Mo- 
dern Hiſtory, as well as in other Arts and Sciences. 
For tho there have been many Parts of the Affairs 
of the Grecians extracted from their | Hiſtorians and 
Biographers, Poets, Orators, and Philoſophers, with 
great variety of Gloſſes and Comments upon them; 
yet they are in ſuch detached Pieces, and ſo unme- 
thodized, that they can only ſerve as the Ground- 
work for a more regular Compoſition; and as ſuch I 
have made uſe of them. There are ſome Collections 


of this kind, which are more in the form of Hiſtory : ® 


But the Facts contained in them are related in ſo dry 
and lifelets a manner, that there is nothing of the 
true Spirit of Greece in them. And a further Objec- 
tion to them is, that they are intermixed. with the Af. 
fairs of other Nations, which have no relation to them. 
This is the Method obſerved by the Wtiters of the 
Univerſal Hiflory, whole chief Merit is the preſerving 
the Order of 1ime; but for the ſake of that, they 
vert the Order of Place, and hurry you on from 

one 
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ment or Connexion. Sueh a confuſed Variety of 


| ; Natter may do well enough, when it is compriſed in 


thoſe ſhort Compendiums of Chronology, which are de- 


2 ſigned to imprint on the Memory the Dates of the 


moſt remarkable Events, as they have happened in 


the World. But the relating Things at length in an 


hiſtorical way, and blending together ſacred Story and 
profane, ancient and modern, foreign and domeſtic, 

as it diſtracts the Mind of the Reader too much, ſo it 
is a Work of too great Labour and Extent for the 


Writer, to be thoroughly executed. 


He who has ſucceeded beſt in this way is Monſieur 


3 Rollin, who has culled out the Flowers of the Gre- 


cian Story, and interſperſed them in the Accounts, 
which he has given of the other ancient Kingdoms 
and Commonwealths. But beſides the relating Things 
by piece-meal, in the confuſed manner before men- 
tioned, he has omitted ſeveral Particulars which are 


material, and in others which are not ſo, he is too 


circumſtantial And his Reflections, tho' they are 


generally juſt, are too frequent and too tedious, too 


trite and obvious, and too Juvenile. However they 5 
may be ſuited to the Deſign of his province in the in- 


ſtitution of Vouth, and may ſerve as Lectures to inſtil 


into their Minds principles of Virtue and Morality, 
they are not ſo agreeable as they ſhould be to the 
Laws of Hiſtory, which will allow of very few Re— 
flections, but ſuch as naturally ariſe to the Reader 


from a ſimple relation of Facts, or ſuch at leaſt as are 


interwoven in the Body of the Story, ſo as not to 
break the Thread of it. I would not be thought to 
detract from the Merit of a Work, which has met 
with a pretty general Approbation, and is now in eve- 
ry body's Hands The Author has certainly taken 
great Care and Pains in it : He is copious in his Mat- 
ter, faithful in his Authorities, and clear and eaſy in 
his Narration; and there is a Spirit of Liberty through- 
out the whole, which is well ſuited to the Subject, 
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and which few of his Countrymen, except Monſieur 
Tourreil, have attained to. Wherefore, tho' I had 
compoſed the following Sheets before his Hiftory ap- 
peared in the World, I will freely own, that it has 
been of fervice to me in the reviſal of them. 
I muſt likewiſe acknowledge the Lights I have re- 
ceived in ſeveral Paſſages of this Hiſtory, from the 
Grecian Antiquiti:s of the moft Reverend the Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who is no leſs emment for his 
extenfive Knowledge in alt Parts of Learning, than for 
his other great Qualities. And however this Work 
may have ſerved as an Amuſement to His Grace in 
the early courſe of his Studies, it cannot now be thought 
unworthy of his more advanced Age, nor unbecoming 
either his holy Profeſſion, or his high Station. 
Juſt before I fent theſe Sheets to the Preſs, I met 
with The Hiſtory of E-pammondas, lately publiſhed at 


Paris by the Abbe de la Tour, being intended to ſup- 


ply the Loſs of that Life of him, which was wrote by 
Plutarch. I likewiſe received A Diſcourſe in Manu- 
{cript upon the ſame Subject, which had been pro- 
nounced m the Academy of the Belles Letires and In- 
ſcriptions, by the Abbe Gedoyn, and which was com- 
mumicated to me in a very obliging manner from 
Monſieur de Fontenelle, I was. defirous to ſee if any 
thing material had eſcaped me in my Account of the 
greateſt Man in Greece: And the peruſal of theſe 
two Pieces has ſerved to clear up to me ſome doubt- 
ful Paſſages concerning him, and to confirm me in 
others. 
As to this ſecond Part of the Grecian Story, it con- 
tams the Tranſactions of ſixty- eight Years, which is 
not a twentieth part of the Time compriſed in the 


firſt Volume: But what it wants in the number of 


Years, 1s made np in the variety of Events, and the 
ſulneis of the Materrals. This compals of Time, to- 
gether with the twenty-ſeven preceding Years of the 
Peleponneſian War, was the moſt active and buſtling 
Age of the Grecians, who, when they were freed ou 
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the Danger of a foreign Enemy, fell into ſuch Diſſens 
> ſions, as turned the Edge of the Sword againſt them- 
ſelves, and ended in the Deſtruction of that Liberty, 
which they had ſo gloriouſly defended. There were 


ſtill among them ſome true Patriots, who aimed at 


nothing farther than the general Safety of Greece, and 


an equal Balance among the ſeveral Commonwealths : 
But it was the fixing and preſerving this Balance, 
which created ſo much Difficulty and Diſturbance. 
Among ſo many different Governments and popular 
Aſſemblies, it was hardly poſſible to avoid Confuſion 
and Diſcord : And the Demagogues, and other artful 
and deſigning Men, from hence took occaſion to per- 
plex and inflame Matters ſtill more, in order to car- 

ry on their own ſelfiſh Views at the Expence of the 
Public, There was one Part of the Conſtitution of 
Greece well deſigned to remedy theſe Inconveniences, 
and that was the Council of the Amphiftyons, who were 
in. the nature of States General, and were intended 
not only to provide for the common Good and Safety 
of the whole, but to decide the Differences, and ad- 


juſt the Pretenſions of each particular State; and great 


regard was paid to their Determinations. But tho 
they were convened twice a Year, it was moſtly for 
form- ſake; ſo that, except upon ſome very extraordi- 
nary Occaſions, they ſeldom did any thing that an- 
ſwered the end of their Inſtitution. The Grecians had 
other ſpecious ſhews of Liberty, and their public Ha- 
rangues were full of it; but it was chiefly in Show, 
and in Words, for the Spirit of it was in a great mea- 
{ure loſt. The Band of Amity, which had united 
them againſt the Per/ians, was diſſolved. The open, 
generous, and diſintereſted Valour, which they ſhew- 
ed upon that Occaſion, began daily to degenerate in- 
to Sloth and Luxury, Faction and Corruption, Fraud 
and Violence. The greater States devoured the leſ- 
ſer, and then prey'd upon one another. In ſhort, the 
great Bone of Contention now among them, was the 
Sovereignty of Greece, which moſt of them aſpired to 
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in their turns; and ſtill as ene Competitor failed in 
it, there ſtarted up another. Such was the eonvulſive 
ſtate of Greece atithe time of the Peloponneſian War; 
and ſo it continued as long as it was a Nation. There 
were indeed ſome quiet Intervals; but they were ſhort, 
and ſuch as ſerved rather to recover Breath, than to 
ſettle any courſe of Tranquillity. Te 
In relating theſe Wars of the Grecians among them- 
ſelves, the Reader is not to expect ſuch great and 

furprifing Incidents, as thoſe which happened in their 


Defence againſt-the Perſians. He will not meet with 


fach numerous Armies, as thoſe which came with all 
the power of the Eaſt, like an inundation, upon them 


nor with ſuch ſignal Victories, as thoſe which have 


perpetuated the Names of Marathon, Salamis, Platæa, 


and Mycale. The Efforts, which were then made for © 


the public Liberty, had ſomething more than human 
in them, and are not to be accounted for according to 
the ordinary courſe of Nature. But however the 
Eclat of theſe illuſtrious Actions may raiſe our Atten- 
tion and Admiration, yet an Account of the inteſtine 
Quarrels which ſucceeded them, will furniſh us with 
more of that uſeful Knowledge and Inſtruction, which 
is to be drawn from Hiſtory. There were fewer 
Numbers then brought into the Field, and leſs Blood 


ſhed : But the Merit of theſe later Victories conſiſted 


more 1m the Skill and Conduct of the Generals, and 
the Diſcipline of the Troops, than in the Number of 
the Slain. There were more Feints and Stratagems, 
Marches and Countermarches, Incampments and De- 
campments, more ſurpriſing of Garritons, intercept- 
ing of-Convoys, debauching of Allies, and eluding of 
Treaties. In ſhore, the Grectans were now become 
much more expert and refined in the Art of War, 
and leſs prodigal of their Lives, than when they had 


nothing but an hardy deſperate Valour to oppoſe to 
the Multitudes of the Barbarians, and when by that 


_ glorious ſtand made at 7 hermopyle, one part of them 
devoted themlelves to certain Death for the preſerva- 


tion 
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tion of the reſt. Hence it was, that theſe civil Diſ- 
cords were protracted to a greater length, than could 
Z otherwiſe have been imagined: For conſidering the 
Heat and Rancour, with which they were carried on, 
and that the Scene of Action lay in ſo narrow a com- 
2 paſs as Greece ſtrictly ſo called, it might naturally have 
deen expected, that Things would ſooner have been 
brought to ſome general iſſue, and that, by ſome de- 

cCiſive Stroke, one of the principal Republics would 
have made an intire Conqueſt of the whole. Beſides 
the Reaſons already given for the long Continuance, 
and the fatal Iſſue of theſe Wars, another material one 


may be aſſigned, which is, that the Grecians were not 


$ content to decide their own Quarrel, without intereſt- 


ing foreign Powers in it. Moſt of them, to their eter- 


1 nal Reproach, as they found themſelves diſtreſſed, 


made mean Applications to their old Enemies the 
Perſians, who had found out the ſecret of fomenting 
their Diviſions, and ſupporting one State againſt ano- 
ther, in order to weaken the whole. Philip after- 
wards improved upon the Example the Perſians had 
ſet him; and thus in the end the Grecian Liberties 
were loſt. The Means by which this Change was ef- 
fected, and the Struggles which were now and then 
made by particular Perſons and States, for recovering 
the ancient Honour of Greece, is chiefly the Subject 


bol this Volume 


Here it may not be improper to obſerve, that not- 
withſtanding theſe Commotions, with which the whole 


Country was more or leſs agitated, Arts and Sciences 


received daily Improvement, and were carried on to a 
great degree of perfection; and there was more Po- 
liteneſs and Civility, more Policy and Intrigue, more 
good Writing and Speaking, and a greater Variety of 
Men eminent in all Profeſſions, than in any other Pe- 
riod of Time in Greece, or in any other Country in 
that Age of the World. And as a thorough Know- 
ledge of the Lives and Characters of thele famous 
Men, does very much conduce to the Knowledge of 


the 
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the Hiſtory of the Times they lived in, I have there- 
fore been the more exact in deſcribing them, fo as to 
diſtinguiſh their good and bad Qualities, and to ſhew 
in what manner, and in what degree they have been 
beneficial, or hurtful to their Country. In the doing 
this, I have found it difficult to reconcile the different 
Accounts which have been given of them by ſome of 
the Hiſtorians of thoſe times, who often claſh with 
one another, and ſometimes even with themſelves. 
All that I could do in this caſe was to compare them 


together, to ſupply the Defects of one out of another, 


and to extract out of the whole thoſe Particulars, 
which appeared to me the moſt rational and proba- 
ble, and moſt conſiſtent with the common known 
Character of the Perſon I was deſcribing. I have ob- 
ſerved the ſame Method with regard to Facts, as well 
as Perſons, throughout the courſe of this Hiſtory ; and 


where I have met with any eſſential Difference, or 


manifeſt Contradiction, I have taken notice of it as 
ſuch in the Body of the Storr. mn 

If we conſider how many Volumes relating to the 
Affairs of the Grecians have been loſt, we might ex- 
pet more Confuſion, and greater Chaſms in their 


Story than there really are: But it happens very for- 


tunately, that ſome of their beſt Writers, and of the 


beſt Authority, are ſtill remaining, particularly Thu- 


cydides, Xenophon, and Demoſthenes, who had a great 


Share in the Tranſactions they relate, and were other- 
wiſe moſt remarkable for their Probity and Veracity. 
So that the Græcia mendax of Juvenal cannot be 


thought applicable to theſe Writers, or to the Times 


in which they flouriſhed, but muſt be underſtood on- 
ly of the Fabulous ge, which undoubtedly is a fitter 


Subject for the Extravagancies of Poetry, than for the 


Gravity of an Hiſtorian. I have accordingly conſider- 
ed it in that light, and have gone no further into it 
than I found neceſſary, in order to make a Beginning, 


and to introduce the more ſolid and authentic parts of 


the Story. And herein I am ſufficiently warranted by 
the 


Wo 


)) 
the Example of our own Hiſtorians, who have not 


cContented themſelves with the wild Accounts of the 
ancient Britons, but have had recourſe to the Trojan 


Brute as our Founder: And the Scotiſp Writers be- 
gin their Relations from a Son of Cecrops the Athe- 
nian, or of Argus, who lived an hundred Years be- 
fore him. And tho' there is no great ſtreſs laid upon 
theſe early Accounts, they are ſufficient to ſhew, that 
we have grafted upon the ſame Stock of Fable as the 
Grecians, or rather carried it farther, and grafted one 


Fable upon another ; and the ſame Vanity has prevail- 


ed in ſeveral other Parts of Europe. 


Here I cannot help obſerving, how much it is to 
the honour of Greece, that ſo many Nations have laid 
claim to her as their common Mother ; and that they 
have invented ſo many Fictions and Forgeries to be 
conſidered as Grecian Colonies, when they might more 
naturally, and with more Credibility, have drawn their 
Deſcent from ſome imaginary Heroes of their own. 
But it was the eſtabliſhed Fame, and the real Merit of 
Greece, that made them ſo fond of being allied to 
her: It was the Learning, Wit, and Delicacy of 
Athens, the Laws and Diſcipline of Sparta, and the 
Valour and Love of Liberty throughout the whole 
Country, which put them upon forming theſe Preten- 


ſions, in hopes that, by calling themſelves Grecians, 


they ſhould be thought to inherit their Virtues, and 
to act upon their Principles. And in ſome reſpects 
they have copied after them, particutarly in their 
forms of Government, which have ſerved as Models 
to ſeveral conſiderable States in this part of the World, 
but with ſuch Variations and Improvements, as the 
Wiſdom of the later Ages has found neceſſary. For 
tho' the general Plan of Government in Greece was 
founded upon principles of Liberty, there were great 
Errors and Detects in it, which I have curſorily taken 
notice of, in relating the Tumults and Diſorders that 
have been occaſioned by them. Some of theſe Im- 
perteCtions are ſtill retained in the Republics which 


are 
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are now ſubſiſting in Europe; and others have been 
added, by refining too much, and aiming at more 
Perfection than that ſort of Government is capable of. 
I know there have been ſeveral Attempts to ſnew, that 
there may be ſuch a thing as a perfect Common- 
wealth: But how plauſible ſoever the Arguments for 


it may appear in Writing, they are not eaſily to be 


reduced to Practice, ſo as to prevent the Tyranny of 


Th- Few in an O'igarchy, or the Licentiouſnels of The 


Many in a Democracy. This was the Caſe of the two 
principal States of Greece, upon which moſt of the 
others were founded. 


In Sparta indeed, according to the eden of 


Lycurgus, there was the Appearance of a limited Mo- 
narchy ; but it was too limited, firft by the Authori- 
ty of the Senate, and afterwards of the Ephori, who, 
tho' they were originally inſtituted only as a Barrier 


between the Senate and the People, ſoon became the 


fupreme Magiſtrates, and were ſuperior to the Kings 
in every thing but the Name. However, the Go- 
vernment ſubſiſted long under this Form; and the 


Roman Commonwealth was founded upon it, the Con- 


fuls anſwering to the two Spartan Kings, and the Tri- 
bunes of the People to the Erberi. But theſe Roman 
Magiſtrates had greater Power, and made a worſe Uſe 
of it, eſpecially the Tribunes, who, under colour of 
protecting the People in their juſt Rights, became the 
Authors of moſt of the Seditions, Tumults, Murders, 
and civil Diſcord, which happened in the moſt buſy 
times of the Commonwealth. As in Sparta the Power 
of the Kings was too much reſtrained, ſo in Athens 
the Power of the People was roo exceſſive; and no- 
thing but ſome middle Scheme between theſe Ex- 
tremes, can be ſuppoſed to anſwer the true Ends of 
Government. I might from hence take occaſion to 
extol the Happineſs of our own Conſtitution, which is 
ſo equally poiſed by a due diſtribution of Power on the 
one hand, and of Liberty on the other. But perhaps 
ſome may think the boundary Lines between them 
are 
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PREFACE: 
are drawn ſo fine, as not to be eaſily perceptible at 


re Wk Az 

f lleaſt this is the moſt plauſible Pretence for the many 
at Party-diſputes among us, and the beſt way of ac- 
\- KM counting for our frequent Alarms and ſealouſies, leſt 


one Part of the Conſtitution ſhould break in, and make 
-y E Encroachments upon the other 5 Theſe Are bad Ef- 
fects, but they proceed from a good Cauſe; and how- 
„ ever {ome Particulars may be affected by them, they 
o have ſeldom gone ſo far as to endanger the Safety of 
je the whole: So that, notwithſtanding theſe Inconveni- 

= ences, we are in the main much happier than any of 


* our Neighbours, Who reproach us with them; and 
+ our Liberty is better ſecured to us, than it could be 
* in any of the Republics of Greece, or in any of thoſe 
o, Regal Governments in Europe, which, tho“ they were 

r formed upon the fame Model with ours, have now 
e very little Remains of their original Inſtitution. I 

»s have made a farther Digreſſion from my Subject than 

4 I intended : But in ſpeaking of the Grecian Govern- 

TY ments, and of thoſe which have been grafted upon 
= them, I could not, as an Engliſbman, reſiſt the Temp- 

2 tation of ſaying ſomethipg in preference of our own, 

5 which is certainly the Heareſt to perfection, and is 

5 attended with very few Evils, but ſuch as are of our 

5 own making. AAR $5 

e But to return to GFeece : I have rather choſe to fi- 

8 niſh my Account of it With the Death of Pbilip of 
9 Mace don, than to carry it on to his Succeſſor. For 

5 the Affairs of Alexander, beſides that they are already 

0 related by others in a fuller and more unbroken man- 


ner than thoſe of the preceding Times, are not, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, to be looked upon as a Continuation of 
the Grecian Story, ſince they relate almoſt entirely to 
Macedonia and Per ſia. Some indeed of the Greciang 
took occaſion, from the Abſence of Alexander in his 
Eaſtern Expedition, to attempt the Recovery of their 
. 55. but he ſoon returned upon them; and by 
the ruction of Thebes, and the Victory afterwards 
obtained over the Peloponngſians by Antipater his Vice- 

f roy 


3 2 
eee. 
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roy in Macedonia, he ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the 
whole Country, that he kept them in a quiet Subjec- 
tion; ſo that if he had lived to return again into 
Greece, he would have found it very eaſy to annex it 
to his own Dominions, and to deſtroy the very Name 
of it. However, the Grecians ſtill ſubſiſted, but in ſo 
low and lifeleſs a Condition, that from the time of 
Alexander's Captains, till they were ſubdued by the 
| Romans, there were very few among them who were 
diſtinguiſhed for Arms and Counſels, and not many 
for Arts and Learning: So that, except the famous 
League of the Achatans, under Aratus and Philopa- 
men, and the Endeavours of Agis and Cleomenes to re- 
cover the State of Sparta from the Encroachments of 
the Epbori, there is very little worth recording. 
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"ROM the End of the Peloponneſian War: to the 
Battle of Mantinea enn. the Wars Fe * 
Tarn. 


4 Chap. I. From the End of the Peloponneſian War, to 


the Death of Socrates ; containing the Space of 5 
Years. Page 1 
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Chap. II. From the Death of Socrates, to the Peace of 
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Chap. III. From the Peace of Antalcidas, 10 the Battle 
of Leuctra; enn the Space of 17 Tears. 66 


Chap. IV. From the Balle of Leuctra, to the Battle of 
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Mantinea; containing the Space of 8 Years. 94 
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The Aﬀairs of Greece, from the Batile of Mantineas, 
10 the Death of Philip of Macedon ; containing the "i 
Space of 26 Years. | ES. 


Chap. I. From the Battle of Mantinea, to the End of 
the Social Hi ar 3 — . the Spece of 
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Chap. II. From the End of the Social War, to the End © 
of the Phocian War, containing the Space of 10 
A * 166 


Chap. III. From the End of the Phocian Mar, to the | 
Battle of Cheronea; containing the Spact of 8 
Years. Tr £ 1 60. 193 


Chap. IV. From the Batik of Cheronea, ito the Death 
of Philip of Macedon ; 
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93 From the End of the Peloponneſian War, to the Batile 
Fr of Mantinea, 


ave A Containing the Space of 42 Years. 


hb From the End of the Peloponneſian War, to the Death 
1 | of Socrates. Md 
= Containing the Space of 5 Years. 


HE Victory of Lyſander was fo terrible 
a Shock to Athens, that tho' ſhe gather'd 
Ss Strength enough to ſurvive it, ſhe could 
*% never perfectly recover it. From a Pro- 
pet of bringing the War to an happy Iſſue, ſhe found 
gherſelf in one Hour reduced to the loweſt ebb of For- 
tune, and lay at the Mercy of thoſe whom ſhe had fo 

4 lately inſulted : For the Terms obtain'd by the laſt 

HE >» Treaty, amounted to little more than ſurrendering at 
4 Diſcretion. So that from hence we may date the Fall 
Vor. II. 1 5 of 


er 
We. 7 
NY 1 


4 ks, 
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word to Sparta, That the Athenians were taken, the * 2 


break up the Democracy, and ſubmit to the Govern- 


ThThirty Name of The Thirty Tyrants. This Change was ow- Þ 


Tyrants. 


Lyſander . 
returns in umph to Sparta with the Atbenian and other Gale, | 


ow to and fifteen hundred Talents in Money, together with 7 
parta. 


The Greekn Hiſtory. Book I. 


of the Athenian Empire, which began ſoon after the | 
Defeat of the Perſians at Mycale, and continued about 
ſeventy three Years. However the Conquerors were | 
ſo generous, as not wholly to extinguiſh the Name of | 
Athens. They ſaid, They would not be guilty of puns | 
out one of the Eyes of Greece, And this agrees with 
what Plutarch relates of Lyſander, That when he ſent 


Magiſtrates wrote back to him, I. is ſufficient to have q 
taken them. But it is certain, they impoſed ſome far- 3 ; 
ther Marks of their Conqueſt on them : Of which the 3 
moſt particular was, that they obliged the People to 


ment of Thirty Men, who are commonly known by thge 


ing chiefly to Lyſander, who about the ſame time in- 2 be 
troduced the Oligarchy into Samos, and other Places, 3 {Bu 
which he took in as tributary to Athens. In moſt of 
them he eſtabliſh'd a Decemvirate, which was modell'd "is 
according to his Directions, and made up of his own 7 
Creatures. And thus he treated not only the Ene- Z 
mies, but the Allies of Sparta; by which means he had 
in a manner engroſs'd to himſelf the whole Empire of 
Greece. * 
Having ſettled his conqueſts, he returned in tri- 1 ur) 
ill 


a great deal of rich Booty, beſides the Crowns of Gold 7 it \ 
and other Preſents which had been made him by the the 
leveral Cities. He ſent the Money to Sparta in ſealed | 1 De 
Bags by Gylippus, who ripping up the bottom of the bre 
Bags, took out as much as he thought fit, and then eve 
ſew'd them up again. But there happen'd to be a E 
Note in each Bag, ſpecifying the Sum contain'd in it, 
which Gylippus not being appris'd of, the Fraud by by, 
this means was detected : And thereupon, either to me 
avoid Puniſhment, or out of Shame for having been Sie 
guilty of ſo mean an Action, he baniſh'd himſelf, and = un 
never afterwards appear d in Sparta. 4 7. 


There 


Chap. 1. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
There was a further Conſideration in regard to this 
Treaſure, whether, according to the Spartan Laws, it 
Fought to be received into the City. Many of the ſo- 
pereſt and moſt diſcreet among them oppos'd the in- 
1 troducing it; and they were the more confirmed in 
their Opinion from this Inſtance of Gylippus, who, 
they found, had been fo far influenc'd by Money, as to 
give up every thing elle for it, and to ſully all the 


= tremely well in the War of Sicily, where he had the 
Command of the Spartan Troops: And it was owing, 
= chiefly to him, that the Athenians did not make them- 
* ſelves Maſters of that Iſland. Hereupon the Epbori 
w- > were obliged to paſs a Decree, that none but the old 

in- Iron Money of the Country ſhould be made current. 
ges, But Lyſander's Friends would not yet give it up: They 
t of reſumed the Debate, and got the Decree revers d, or 
11'd at leaft fo far qualified, that this Money, tho? it was to 


Wn be admitted into the City, was to be employ'd only 
ne- on public Occaſions; and it was made capital to con- 


had vert it to any private uſe. But this did not anſwer the 


+ 
* * 
1 


e of Intent of Lycurgus, which was, by prohibiting the uſe 


2, 


ol Gold and Silver to reſtrain Covetouſneſs and Lux- 
tr- ury. Plutarch obſerves upon this occaſion, That the 
les, ill Conſequence of Riches was not ſo effectually pre- 
with Z vented, by forbidding the uſe of Money in private, as 


old it was encouraged, by allowing it in public: That 
the therefore this ſort of Prohibition only heighten'd their 
aled = Deſires; and that, if their Actions did not preſently 
the break out, at leaſt their Affections were tainted. What- 


CENTS 


LSE 
22 
* 


then ever was pretended of laying in a Fund to ſupply the 
n it, footing among them; they began to know the Value 
| by of it as well as their Neighbours, and rais'd it by 
er to more arbitrary and oppreſſive Methods. Diodorus 
been Siculus ſays, They exacted Tribute from all the Cities 
and under their Juriſdiction, and treaſur'd up a thouſand 
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Change in the Conſtitution ; it ſoften'd their Minds 
ſo as to prepare them for Corruption; and in ſhort, # 
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that the introducing this Treaſure, was in effect a 


was the firſt great Step towards their throwing off 
that rugged Virtue, which diftinguiſh'd them ſo much =? 


from the reſt of Greece. This Change was owing in- 
tirely to Ly/ander, who ſacrificed every thing to his 
Oſtentation and Vanity, and ſtuck at no Expence to 
gratify them. He erected his own, and ſeveral of the 


chief Commanders Statues in Braſs. He was very liberal  - 


to thoſe of his Retinue, and gave ſuch Encouragement * 
to the Poets, that they complimented him with Songs 
of Triumph, and employ'd all their Art in his Praiſes, 7 
The Grecians in general were ſo aw'd with his Merit, 
that they erected Altars to his Honour, and ſacrificed 7 


to him as a God. 


In the mean time while The Thirty in Athens, in- * 
eceangs of ftead of compiling and publiſhing a more perfect 
Body of Laws, which was the Pretence for their be- 


ing choſen, began to exert their Power of Life and 
Death: And tho' they conſtituted a Senate and other 


Magiſtrates, they made no farther uſe of them, than 


to confirm their Authority, and to ſee their Com- 


mands executed. However they at firſt acted cau- 


tiouſly, and condemn'd only the moſt deteſted and + | 
ſcandalous part of the Citizens, ſuch as lived by Evi- 7 
dencing and Informing. But this was only to give 


a colour to their Proceedings! their Deſign was to 


make themſelves abſolute ; and knowing that was not 


to be done without a foreign Power, their next Step © 
was to deſire a Guard might be ſent them from 
Srarta, till ſuch time as they could clear the City of ; 
all diſſaffected Perſons, and thoroughly ſettle the Go- 
vernment. LZy/anaer accordingly procured them a 


I! 

P 

3 0 
= d 
4 

4 


Guard under the Command of Callibius, whom by 
Bribes and Artifices they work'd over to their De- 
ſigns, and then acted without Control, filling the 


their Riches, Intereſt, or good Qualities, were moſt 


likely 
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City with the Blood of thoſe, who, on account of 
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F Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
likely to make head againſt them. The moſt violent 


4 among them was Critias, who reſolved to reek his 
Revenge on the People, by whom he had for- 


againſt theſe Proceedings was Theramenes, one of 


the Multitude againſt them, they inveſted three 
= thouſand of the Citizens with ſome part of the 
Power, and by their Aſſiſtance diſarmed the reſt. 
Being thoroughly embolden'd by ſuch an Acceſſion 

co their Party, they agreed to ſingle out every one his 
Man, to put them to death, and ſeize their Eſtates for 
the Maintenance of their Garriſon : Amongſt whom 
= was Niceratus the Son of Nicias, a Man of the great- 
- eſt Eſtate and Intereſt in Athens, and of fo ſweet and 
> obliging a Temper, that he was univerſally lamented. 
But being ſtill jealous of Theramenes, who was ſtruck 
with Horror at their Propoſals, they found it neceſſary 


XZ merly been baniſhed. The firſt who proteſted Therame- 
| nes proteſts 


their own Members: And left he ſhould join with x” 


15 to remove him out of the way. And thereupon Critias 7; accuſed 


vert the Government. From thence he took occaſion 
= tojuſtify their Proceedings in general ; as, That it was 
= neceſſary to abridge the People in ſome meaſure of that 
= Liberty with which they had ſo long been pamper'd , 
= That all Changes of Government were attended with 
Blood, and therefore it was no wonder that they had ſo 
= many Enemies: But that it was unfardonable in one of 
= their own Order to deſert them, and to betray that 
Power, which, by accepting a Share of it, he had pro- 
miſed to maintain. Theramenes made ſo full and 
= handſome a Defence, that the Senate were inclined to 
flavour him: Which Criſias perceiving, and know- 
ing that, as one of the The Three Thouſand, he had a 
Privilege of being tried in form, he ſtruck his Name 
out of the Liſt, in order to ſubject him more imme- 
diately to their Cenſure. It was juſtly urged by Je- 
 Tamenes, That it was as eaſy to blot out any other 
= Man's Name as his; and that therefore they ought 10 
make his Caſe their own. But as they were under no 
B 3 preſent 


ad accuſed him to the Senate, of endeavouring to ſub- H Critias. 


demn'd anddiately paſs d Sentence of Death upon him; which he 
executed. ſuffered by the Juice of Hemlock. When he had drank 5 


The Grecian Hiſtory. 
preſent Apprehenſion of that kind, or rather that they 


his Doſe, he threw away what was left in the Cup, ang 
ſaid, This to honeſt Critias. Socrates, whoſe Diſciple he * t 
had been, was the only one of the Senate, who ventur d ki 
to appear in his Defence; he made an Attempt to reſ- 
cue him out of the Hands of the Officer of Juſtice ; and 
after his Execution, went about, as it were, in defiance 


of the The Thirty, exhorting and animating the Senators 
and Citizens againſt them. Critias, who had likewiſe 
been his Scholar, was ſo alarm'd and incens'd at his 


Behaviour, that he forbad him inſtructing the Youth. 


But he went on with the ſame Intrepidity, and with- 
out any regard to his Authority. The Tyrants, whe- 


ther they were aw'd with his Merit, or his Reſolu- 
tion, did not think fit to proceed againſt him: But as 
he continued to uſe the fame Freedom with the Go- 7 


vernment, it ſoon after coſt him his Life, as in its 


proper Place will be more particularly related. As 
to Theramenes, the People expreſs'd a greater Con- 
cern for him, than could have been expected for one 
one 
among them, from whom they had any thing to hope 
for, as a Barrier between them and the Tyranny. 7 

When he firſt engaged with them, he was upon the 


of that wee But he was indeed the only 


ſtricteſt Terms of Friendſhip with Critias, and they 


pos'd him, and broke with him. 

He had ap 
twixt the Nobility and the Commons, and was active, 
but not violent; endeavouring rather to accommo- 
date himſelf to both Parties, than to depreſs either: 
From whence his Enemies gave him the Name of 


Sides, 


Book I. 
were aw'd by a Guard, which Critias had placed before 


the Bar of the Court, they durſt not oppoſe the Ty- 2 
rants, who taking advantage of their Silence, imme- 


had always acted together in concert: But when he 
found what Meaſures the other was purſuing, he op- 


pear'd in moſt of the late Conteſts be- 


The Buſtin, as it ſerves either Foot. But his ſhifting 
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they Sides, proceeded not ſo much from the Unevenneſs of 
efore his Temper, as from his Caution and Moderation, 
Ty- vhich made him diſtinguiſh betwixt the Rule and the 
ame- Tyranny. He had ſome time before ſhewn his In- 
h he clination to an Oligarchy, having been principally con- 
rank 7 cerned with Piſander and Antipbon in introducing the 
,and Government of The Four Hundred. And in this lat- 
e he ter Inſtance, he ſeems to have had ſome Plan of that 
ur'd kind in his view: For he thought The Thirty too 
reſ· few to carry on the Adminiſtration, and propos'd the 
and adding ſome competent Number to them. On the 
ance other hand, he was as much againſt the letting in 
tors The Three Thouſand, which he ſaw, was only arm- 
wiſe ing one part of the Citizens againſt the reſt, He was, 
t his according to the Mildneſs of his Nature, for ſome 
uth, 7 middle Scheme, whereby the Power of the Multitude 
7ith- might be reſtrain'd, but not totally aboliſhed. But 
vhe- Whatever his Deſigns were, he had not weight enough 
ſolu - to put them in execution; and therefore fell a Sacri- 
it as fice to the Honeſty of his Intentions. The greateſt 
Go- Blot upon his Memory, is, his being inſtrumental in 
1 its the Condemnation of the Admirals, after the Fight at 
As * Argmuſze. art buck | 
on- The Tyrants having remov'd this Obſtacle out of 
one their way, renew'd their Outrages with more Secu- 
one 3 rity, taking off all whom they thought any way ob- 
ope *# noxious, or in any capacity of obſtructing their De- 
= ſigns. Whilſt they were thus deſtroying with Sword 
the and Rapine, the wretched Remainder of the Citizens 
hey caſt their Thoughts on Alcibiades, and were ſtruck 
| he with Remorſe for their laſt ill uſage of him. But as 
op- he had before overlook'd their Peeviſhneſs, and re- 
= hev'd them in their Extremities ; ſo neither were they 
be- now without hopes, that he might appear again to reſ- 
ve, cue them. And the Tyrants themſelves were ſo ap- 
no- » prehenhive of it, that they were very ſolicitous to get 
er: Intelligence of all his Degus and Actions. Critias at 
> laſt repreſented to Lyſander, that either the Govern- 
ment, or Alcibiades muſt fall; and, after many Solici- 
PEER = B 4 __ _ tations, 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book IJ. 
tations, ſo far prevail'd, that Orders were given to 
diſpatch him. He reſided at that time in a ſmall Vil- 


lage in Phrygia, where he was making an Intereſt with 
Pharnabazus, to recommend him to his Maſter Artax- 7 
erxes. Lyſander made it a Requeſt to Pharnabazus, to 


deliver him up either alive or dead; and laid ſuch 
ſtreſs upon it, that he ſeem'd to make it a Condition 
of the League between the Spartans and the Perfians. 
He conſented ta it, and committed the Execution to 
his Brother and his Uncle; who ſurrounding the Houle, 


where he dwelt with his Miſtreſs Timandra, let fire to 


it. Alcibiades threw in great quantities of Clothes and 
Furniture to choke the Flame ; then with his Robe on 


his left Arm, and his Sword in the other Hand, he 
Alcibiades Made his way through it: Which the Aſſaſſins per- 


ceiving, retreated, and flew him at a diſtance with their 
Darts and Arrows. Some aſcribe this Murder to 
Pharnabazus his own private Jealouſy of him ; others 
to the Reſentment of ſome young Nobleman whoſe 
Siſter he had debauch d. And others ſay, he had got 


into the Secret of the Levy, that Cyrus was making 


for the Expedition againſt his Brother, and was en- 


deavouring, by the Diſcovery of it to Artaxerxes, to in- 
gratiate himſelf with that Prince, and to procure his 


1 for re-eſtabliſhing the Affairs of his Coun- 


„that therefore it became neceſſary to take him off. 
Bur whatever Cauſe they aſſign for his Death, they are 
generally agreed as to the Manner of it; which indeed 
was ſuitable to that Extravagance, with which For- 
tune had all along treated him. And therein ſhe did 
but ſecond the Variety of Nature, who ſeems in his 
Compoſition to have work'd up the moſt j jarring Con- 
tradictions, and to have tried how far ſhe could go, in 
reconciling the Extremes of Vice and Virtue. But it 
is to be doubted whether his Virtues ought, upon a 


ſtrict Examination, to bear that Name; and whether 


they ought not rather to be call'd extraordinary Ta- 
lents and Endowments, and Ways of recommending 


himfelf. They had more of Artifice and Deſign, of 
Popularity 
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to Popularity and Oſtentation, than of any real Principle 
Jil of Honour and Juſtice, or Love of his Country. 
ith And therefore Valerius Maximus makes it a queſtion, 
Whether his good or bad Qualities were moſt hurt- 
ful to the Public: By he former, ſays he, he decei- 
ved bis Fello Citizens, and by the latter he ruin'd 
® them. He firſt inſinuated himſelf into their Confi- 
dence, and then put them upon fruitleſs and deſpe- 
rate Projects; particularly that fatal Expedition againſt 
Sicily, where their Fleets and Armies moulder'd away, 
when they had need enough of them at home; and 
this paved the way for their total Overthrow by Ly- 
> ſander. His View in theſe Enterpriſes, was not only 
to procure Honour to himſelf, but alſo to make him- 
ſelf neceſſary, and to keep the People employ'd, fo 
that they ſhould not be at Leiſure to inquire into his 
Conduct. He likewiſe found his account in the Pre- 
ſſents that were made him abroad, and in that re- 
ſpect he was both greedy and corrupt; and yet his 
taking them was not ſo much for the ſake of the 
Money, as to ſupport his Popularity and Luxury. 
His natural bent was certainly Pleaſure ; and yet as 
much as he lov'd it, he made it give way to his Am- 
bition: But he was fo violent, and withal fo irregular 
and capricious in the Purſuit of it, that there was no 
living with him upon any equal footing. He was 
any thing, and every thing, by fits and ſtarts, and 
Jjuſt as it ſuited his preſent purpoſe; one while for 
the O/igarchy, and then as great a Stickler for the 
Democracy; one while in the Hartan Intereſt, in or- 
der to revenge himſelf of his Country, and then in the 
Perſian, in order to be reconcil'd to it. The People, 
git mult be confeſs'd, were no leſs unequal and incon- 
"tant in their behaviour to him; from whence it hap- 
a pen'd, that, according to the Temper they were in, 
zer or according to the occaſion they had for his Ser- 
vice, he was look'd upon as the beſt or worſt Mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth, and was either careſs'd and 
ador'd, or deteſted and perſecuted. And yet, upon 
I the 
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the whole, they had ſuch an opinion of his Merit, 
that tho' they were never eaſy with him, they never 
thought themſelves ſafe without him. Plutarch makes #; 
a Remark, That his Enemies never could get the bet- X 
ter of him but in his Abſence ; which muſt be attri- th 
buted to his Subtilty and Addreſs, and more eſpecially 1 th 
to the Amiableneſs of his Perſon, and the Force of his 
Eloquence, which Nepos ſays, No body could reſiſt. But. 
the by theſe means he captivated the generality of 
the Citizens; yet the graveſt and moſt conſiderable > 
among them ſaw farther into the Diſguiſe, and were 
more upon their guard againſt him. Upon this occa- 
ſion the Warning that was given them by Timon the 
Man- hater, of what they were to expect from him, 
may be worth remembring. It happen'd one Day, that 
Aleibiades having ſucceeded well in an Oration, the 7 
whole Aſſembly attended to compliment him upon it; 
and Timon, inſtead of avoiding him, as he did others 4 
in the like Caſes, put himſelf in his way, and taking iſ 72 
him by the hand, ſaid, Go on bo/d!y, my Son; may. ſt bor 
increaſe in Credit with the People; for thou wilt one D 
bring them Calamities enough. He was ſcarce above ; 
forty Years old when he died; by which time he had 
done enough to make himſelf by turns the Support and i 

Terror, not only of his own Country, but of ſeveral 3 
other Parts both in Greece and Afia. And he had been 
ſtill greater, if he had been as careful to preſerve the 
People's Love, as he was to obtain it. But the Ma- 5 
nagement of Proſperity was not his Talent: And 4 
therefore the faireſt View of him is to be taken 600 
his Sufferings; which, as they were often unjuſt, ſet # 
off his good Qualities to a greater Advantage, and con- 
ſequently made his Fall the more lamented, eſpecially 
at a time when he was ſo much wanted. Having given 
2 general Character of this great Man, when I firf 
mention'd him, I have here only added ſuch farther 
Obſervations, as were neceſſary to illuſtrate it, and 
which have naturally occurr'd upon a more diſtinct Su- 
vey of his Actions, 1 
The 
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it, The Inhabitants not being able to hear the ſevere 

Treatment they met with from The Thirty, fled daily 

in great numbers out of the City, by which means all 

XZ Greece was overſpread with Athenian Exiles; till at laſt 

the Spartans publiſhed an Edict, forbidding any of 

their Cities to receive them; ſo that they were forced 

to betake themſelves to Thebes and Argos, and ſuch 

But other Places, where they could live in any tolerable 
Security. 3 . 

able The firſt who appeared to ſtem this Torrent, was Thraſy- 

* Thraſybulus, who had done good Service in the Pelo- bulus op- 

= ponnefian War; inſomuch that Alcibiades is ſaid to owe poſes The 

moſt of his Succels to his acting in concert with him 2 

But his Merit being not of ſo glaring a kind, was in a 

great meaſure eclipſed by that General, till it broke 

out upon this occaſion of exerting himſelf alone, and 


EF 


thers 75 T hebes he fell into a Conſultation with his Fellow-Citi- 


king tizens; and the Reſult was, That ſome vigorous Ef- 


n it; in ſuch a Cauſe as the Subverſion of Tyranny. At 


Z thou fort, tho' it carried never ſo much Danger with it, 


2 Day ought to be made for the Recovery of the public Li- 


:bove berty. Accordingly, with a Party of Thirty Men on- 


e had ly, as Nepos ſays; but, as Xenophon more probably 


£1 


3 


rt and fays, of near Seventy, he ſeized upon Phyle, a ſtrong 
everal Caſtle on the Frontiers of Attica. This Enterpriſe 
been gave the Alarm to The Tyrants, who immediately 
e the marched out of the City with The Three Thouſand, and 


wo 
* 
85 
* 
ee 


e Ma-. their Sparlan Guard, and attempted the Recovery of 
And the Place, but were repulſed with loſs. Finding they 
from could not carry it by a ſudden Aſſault, they reſolved 
ſt, ſet upon a Siege; but being not ſufficiently provided for 
d con- that Service, and a great Snow falling that Night, 
ecially they were forced to retire the next Day into the City, 
given leaving only part of their Guard, to prevent any far- 
I firſt ther Excurſions into the Country. 5 
farther By this firſt Succeſs Thraßybulus had increaſed his His ſiccgſi. 
t, and Followers to the number of Seven hundred; with 
ct Sur: which he made a Sally upon the Guards, and diſperſ- 
d and routed them, with the Slaughter of about an 
The 5 hundred 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. © 
hundred and twenty. The Thirty in the mean while, 


were under great Conſternation ; and for fear of Trea- 7 
chery from thoſe few who were left in the City, they 
forced them to quit it. Then they fortified Eleufis, to 
ſerve them upon any ſudden Exigency, as a Place of 
Retreat. And, to free themſelves from any Jealouſy . 


the Inhabitants might give them, they cauſed all who 
were able to bear Arms, to paſs one by one, as it were 
upon a Review, in order to compute the Strength of 


the Garriſon, and murdered them. At the fame time 
they attempted to corrupt Thraſybulus, and ſent un- 
der colour of treating about Priſoners, to make him a 7 
private Offer of ſharing with them in the Government, 


together with the Liberty of reſtoring any Ten of the b 


Exiles, whom he ſhould name, upon Condition he 
would diſmiſs the reſt, and come into their Meaſures, = 
To which Propoſal he generouſly anſwered, That be 
looked upon his Baniſhment to be far more honourable, ban 
the whole Power and Dominion of The Thirty; and 
_ that he would never put up his Sword, till all the Citt- © 
zens from every Part were received, and reſtored to the 


Liberties derived to them from their Anceſtors, 3 
By this time he had got together a Body of a thou- 
ſand Men; with which he marched out of Phy/e by ® 


Night, and ſeized on the Piræus. The Thirty coming 1 
with their whole Strength to the Relief of it, he took 
advantage of the Ground, made the beſt Diſpoſition ti 


of his Men, then reminded them of the Cauſe they 


were engaged in, and the Succeſs they had hitherto 7 
met with, and offered the Enemy Battle; wherein ge 
eaſily obtained the Victory; which indeed was more 
remarkable for the Conſequence of it, than the num- * 
ber of the Slain, which were about Seventy ; but a- =p 


mong them were Critias and Hippomachus, two of the 
chief Tyrants. 

A Truce being granted for delivering up the dead 
Bodies, both Sides came to a Parley ; and Thraſybulus 


took that occaſion to expoſtulate with them, aſking 


them, V they fled from a Conqueror, whom they v 
ought 
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eugbt rather to join as the Aſſertor of the Public Liber- 
y; adding, That his Army was compeſed of Citizens, 
and not of Enemies; that he came not to rob or plunder 
Z them, but to reſtore them to their own, in ſhort, That 
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bis Quarrel was to the Tyrants, not to the City. Then 
he reminded them, How they were tied to one another © 
by all the Obligations of Religion, Laws and Conſangui- 
nity ; how they had ſerved in the ſame Camp, and fought 
under the ſame Colours. He conjured them, That, if 
they themſelves could patiently ſubmit to the Yoke, they 


d would at leaſt have ſome Pity for their Fellow-Citizens, 

i who were baniſhed for no cther Reaſon, but becauſe they 
would not be Slaves; concluding, T hat if they would re- 
fore him to his Country, he would reſtore them to their 
liberty. It is probable this Speech may be confound- 
ed with another to the ſame effect, by ſome aſcribed 
to Cleocritus ; but it is certain, it made ſuch an Im- 
pPreſſion upon The Three Thouſand, eſpecially thoſe who 
4 had been leaſt inſtrumental in theſe Outrages, that, 


upon their Return into the City, they became through- 


ly ſenſible, that they ought not to let their Country be 


ingly, they retired to Eleuſis; and ten others were 
—zchoſen, one out of each 
tion. 


ruined, to ſupport the Avarice and Ambition of their 
Tuyrants: The Iflue whereof was, that The Thirty TheThir- 
Zſhould be removed from the Government. 


Accord - tyremey'd 


a 3 Ten ſub i- 
Tribe, for the Adminiſtra- 22 n 
| . . = their room. 
But this Change was far from producing any good Oiymp. 


effect: The Ten copied exactly after The Thirty; ſo 9 . 2. 


1 
5 
7 


7 


ber, there were the ſame Jealouſies, Tumults and 


Diviſions in the City, the ſame Acts of Injuſtice, Ra- Exam: 
=>; C he Three Th dof Th 
pine and Cruelty : And many of The Three Thouſand , | he 

Were too deeply involved in the Guilt of the former 


Adminiſtration, not to purſue the ſame Meaſures. 


4. 
s 


that the Tyranny being reſtrained only as to the Num- 


They fol- 
low the 


Thirty. 


They found there was no means of Safety or Impuni- 


ty left for them, but by the utter Deſtruction of thoſe 


in the Piræus. 


with The Thirty at Eleuſis, and made their joint Ap. 


Accordingly they held Correſpondence 


plication 


* 


14 The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I, 
lication to Sparta for freſh Succours for that purpoſe. 1 

Their Requeſt was ſeconded by Lyſander, who repre- 1 

ſented it as a new Affront offered to the Spartans, in 
revolting from them, and diſſolving the Form of Go- 
vernment, which they had preſcribed to them; and 
thereupon he procured them from the State an hun- 

Lyſander dred Talents, with a Commiſſion for himſelf to go Ge- 
ſent to ſup- neral, and his Brother Libys Admiral, in order to 
bert them. block up the Piræus by Sea and Land. Accordingly ly 
he marched with a ſtrong Body of Peloponnefians; and 

the Admiral ſuffered no Proviſions to go in by Sea ; 8 

by which means thoſe in the Piræus were diſtreſſed 

on all ſides. 5 
Paufanias While things were in this Poſture, Pauſanias, one 


2 after of the Spartan Kings, got leave to follow Ly/ander Z 


with another Body, to ſupport him. But his Deſign © 
was not ſo much to aſſiſt, as to watch him; he could 
not allow him the Glory of conquering Athens a ſe- 
cond time; and therefore went rather to trifle, and 
perplex the War, than to proſecute it to any real Ad- th 
vantage: So that what ſome call his Commiſeration 
of the poor Athenians, was in reality the Envy he bore 
to Lyſander. It is alfo obſervable, that in making his 
Levies for this Expedition out of the Forces in Alli- 4 
ance with Sparta, the Beotians and Corinthians, who © 
had all along been the moſt active and profeſſed Ene- ® 
mies of the Athenians, refuſed now to ferve againſt 
them, alledging, that They could not ſalve their Oath 7 
in making War upon thoſe, who had not broke any Nh. 
one Article of the League. But the truth is, they ap- 
prehended the Power of the Spartans, concluding, 7 
They would make an intire Conqueſt of Athens, and Þ 
annex it to their own Dominions. This is the firſt In- 
ſtance of that Jealouſy, which ſoon after ſeveral other 
States of Greece conceived of Sparta. 4 
Pauſanias, before any Act of Hoſtility on his fide, | IJ + 
ſent to thoſe in the Piræus, to depart every one to his Bel 
reſpective home; and, upon their Refuſal, having hin 
drawn up his Men, and made a flight Attack, he went 
to 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. 
0 view the Ground for opening the Trenches: But 


the Enemy made a Sally, and galled him fo in his Re- 
treat, that from Skirmiſhing, he was forced to bring 


* * 1 
* LY 


it to a regular Action, which was fought obſtinately 


enough on both ſides, ti} at length the Athenians were Rot the 
routed, with the loſs of an hundred and fifty Men, Athenians 


and Pauſanias erected a Trophy. 1 
of puſhing his Victory, he ſent private- 


y to the Athenians, that they ſhould diſpatch Ambaſ- 


d ſadors to him, and the two Epbori who attended him 
in the Field, to offer Terms of Accommodation. Ac- 
Cordingly they ſent their Deputies both from the Pi- 
raus, and the City, and a Peace was concluded upon 
theſe Conditions; That every Man ſhould return home, 
except The Thirty, and The Ten, and Eleven more 
obo had commanded in the Pirzus. And if any in the 
„. . 

(City apprebended themſelves to be obnoxious, they ſhould 
4ſ be free to retire with them to Eleuſis. After which 
Pauſanias drew off the Spartan Army, and thole in 
the Pireus marched with their Arms into the City; 


here Thraſybulus having, among other things, re- 


pProached the Citizens with their calling the Spartans 
; 4 n to their Aſſiſtance, told them, They had nothing fur- 


tiber to fear, provided they would be governed by their an- 
Y The De- 


1 


. 


cient Laus; and ſo far prevailed upon them, that the 
cChoſe their Magiſtrates as formerly, and reſtored the 
Democracy. | 


But the City had no ſooner began to recover Breath, 


and having taken their Commanders upon a 


, And leſt the Remembrance of former 
FT ranſactions ſhould create any new Diſturbances, a 
general Amneſty was paſſed, and every Man obliged 
— himſelf by Oath, to bury what was paſſed in Oblivion: 
Which being religiouſly obſerved, the City was reſtor- 
: PE ed 


15 


mocracy 


reſtores. 


When the Remainder of the Faction at Eleuſis were 
hiring Foreign Troops, in order to make another At- 
9 empt: Whereupon the whole City went out againſt 
them; 
Pretence of coming to a Parley, cut them to pieces ; 
alter which the reſt were eaſily brought to an Accom- 
middation. 


A pexerai 


Amneſsz. 
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ed to its former Tranquillity, and its Members were 
again united into one Body. 


Thus ended this Sedition in the third after its break- 
ing out upon the Change of the Government; during 
which time the State ſuffered ſuch Convulſions, as 
proved more fatal to it than the War. There were 


fourteen hundred Citizens put to death without hear- 


ing, and thoſe chiefly Men of Note and Condition, 
There were above Five Thouſand more forced to fly 
into the Piræus And Nenophon obſerves, that this in- 
teſtine Fury had conſumed as many in eight Months, 
as the Peloponneſian War did in Ten Years. As the 
Flame was kindled by the Tyranny of The Thirty, ſo 
it was all along fomented and kept alive by the Am- 


bition of Ly/ander : And that it was at laſt extinguiſh- 


ed, is almoſt intirely owing to the Conduct and Refo- 1 
lution of Thraſybulus, who, after the ſhare he had in 
reſcuing his Country from a foreign Enemy, had the 
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peculiar Glory of ſuppreſſing its inteſtine Foes, and,: 


by that means, of reſtoring the City to itſelf. And in 
effecting this, he ſhewed the greateſt Temper and 4 


Moderation; which indeed were neceſſary in ſuch a 
Conjuncture, to appeaſe the Minds of the People, and 


to reconcile them to one another. Hence it was, that 


this Act of Oblivicn became a Pattern to ſucceeding 


Ages; and Cicero recommends it as ſuch to the Peo- 5 
ple of Rome, when the City was divided into Factions 


upon the Murder of Julius Cæſar. 


Upon this Re-eſtabliſhment of Affairs in Athens, the 
other States enjoyed the ſame Tranquillity, or rather > 


kept in a quiet Subjection to Sparta, which now held 


the undoubted Sovereignty of Greece. But it being a 
Maxim with the Sparians, that this Sovereignty was 


not to be maintained but by a conſtant courſe of Ac- 
tion, they were ſtill ſeek ing freſh Occaſions of War: 


And part of their Forces, together with another Body 


of Grecians, being at this time engaged in a Quarrel 
between the Perſian King and his Brother, it will be 


neceſlary to paſs over into Aſia, and relate fo much of 
the 
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| Chap. J. | The Grecian: Hiſtory. 17 
the Per/ran Affairs, as concerns The Expedition of Cy- 


*Fus, wherein thoſe Forces were employed; eſpecially 


ſince it is attended with Circumſtances, which, if du- 


y conſidered, will eaſily make it paſs for one of the 
greateſt Actions of Antiquity.” wy 
Darius the Perfian upon his Death-bed, ſent for his Olymp. 
two Sons, Artaxerxes and Cyrus; the former whereof 94: ” 
he declared his Succeſſor, and the other General of 13 = 1 
part of his Troops; and he had before appointed him ien of 
Commander in chief of the Maritime Provinces. The Cyrus. 
old King being dead, Tiſſaphernes, who went up with 
= Cyrus from his Government, accuſed him to his Bro- 
ther of Treaſon : But upon the Interceſſion of his Mo- 
ther Pariſatis, not only his Life was ſpared, but he 
was confirmed in his Government. And yet he was 
no ſooner returned to it, but he ſtudied how to revenge 
this Affront, and to dethrone his Brother. To this 
end, he practiſed with the Grecians and Barbarians, 
and made Levies of the beſt Soldiers of Peloponneſus, 


in order to recruit his Garriſons; the Pretence for 
> which was, his Diſtruſt of Tiſſaphernes, from whom he 


1 
* 


had taken all the Cities of Ionia, except Miletus; and 


Ip 


that he had blocked up by Sea, and Land, under co- 
our of reſtoring ſome whom Trſſaphernes had baniſh- 


ed, upon a Sulpicion of their betraying him. The 
= King was not much concerned at his Quarrel with Ti/- 
= ſaphernes, fo long as he thought theſe Levies were de- 
2 bgned againſt him only; and he was the more con- 
2 firmed in this Opinion, becauſe Cyrus continued to 
ſend him up the Tribute due from thoſe Places as be- 
fore. i n 9 85 
Syrus in the mean while held Intelligence with Clear- 
= chus, Ariſtippus and other Grecians, who were either 
= baniſhed from their reſpective Countries, or diſguſted 1 
m them; and by their means got together, upon ſe- Lewies. 
veral different Pretences, One little Army in the Cher- 


» ſoneſe of Thrace, à Second upon the Helleſpont, and a 


; Third in Theſſaly. When his Deſigns were ripe, he 
2 dramed his Garriſons, and aſſembled all theſe ſcatter- 
—— 


* 


Vor. II. C 
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ed Forces together at Sardis, 
His Pre. tent was to chaſtiſe the Pifidians, who infeſted his Pro- 


tence for it. vince. But Tiſſaphernes judging right, that theſe Pre- 


18 


parations were too great for ſo inconſiderable an Enter- 
priſe, as the P:fidian War, haſtened to inform thjge 


King of it, who accordingly took the Alarm, and pre- 
pared for his Defence. 


At the Rendezvous of the Forces at Sardis, there F 
ze Ren. Were Four Thouſand Grecians, who had been drawn 
| dezwous of out of the Garriſons, under the Command of Xenias ; * 
bis Forces, Proxenus the Bæotian had brought Two Thouſand _ 7 


ar Sardis. more; Sopbænetus the Stymphalian, One Thouſand ; 
Seren of Achaia, Five hundred; 
arean, Seven Aus drecl; 


teen Hundred more. His next March was to Celæne, 


another City of Phrygia, where Clearchus the Spartan 5 4 
came in to him with Two Thouſand more; Soſas the 71 
Syracuſan with One Thouſand; and Socrates the Ar- : 


cadian with Three Hundred; which made the whole 


number of Grecians Thirteen Thouſand, whereof WM 
"HE 


Eleven Thouſand were heavy-armed. 


lui w_ Cilicia, they began to perceive Cyrus's Intent of leading 


Fuſe to fol-them into Perſia againſt his Brother, and refuſed to fol- 


low bim. low him; till by the Artifice of Clearchus (who was 
the only Grecian in the Secret of Cyrus's Deſign) they 
being convinced, it was leſs hazardous to proceed, 

But are than to retreat, began to be pacified ; and upon a Pro- 

prevailed miſe of having their Pay augmented to a Third more, 


> ys ty they agreed to march. At Iſſus, the laſt City of Cili- 
cus. cia, there came to them Thirty Five Peloponneſian Gal- 


lies, and Twenty Five of Cyrus's, which had been em- 
ployed in the Blockade of Miletus; and Cberiſophus 
the Spartan joined the Army with Seven Hundred Gre- 
cians, which he had on board the Gallies. Four Hun- 
dred 


giving out, that his In- 


and Pha ſion the F 
in all to the number of ( C 
Eight Thouſand Two Hundred Men; with which G- 
rus marched through Lydia to C oloſſus, a City of Phry- © 
gia, where he was joined by Menon the Theſſalian, 
who commanded in the room of Ariſtippus, with Fif- © 


But when they got as far as Tarſus, the Capital of 
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In. dred more, who were in the Pay of Abrocomas, de- 
ro- ſerted from him, and came in to Cyrus, This Abro- 
comas commanded upon the Euphrates, and marched 
with Three Hundred Thouſand Men to join the 
tne King's Army, but did not arrive till after the Battle. 
When they were arrived upon the Coaſts of Phæni- 


. 


cia, Xenias and Phaſion deſerted from them, and Xenias and 


lere made their Eſcape on board a Merchant Ship; which Phaſion 


TY 
999 


29 5 He only told the other Captains, That no body ſhould 
and ** reproach him with keeping them in his Service againſt 
d; their Will, or with taking from them what they had got 
the in it; that it was in his Power to purſue and puniſh 
ot hem, hut that he was ſo far from doing either, that he 
Cy- * wwould ſend to them their Wives and Children, which he 
ry- © had as Hoſlages. By this generous Proceeding he fix- 
ed the Reſolution of thoſe, who before had no great 
FIt- Inclination to proceed. „ 75 
ne, When they came to Thapſacus a City upon the 
lan  Eupvrates, Cyrus told them plainly his Deſign of march- 


Cyrus did not reſent in ſuch a manner as was expected. deſert. 


the ing againſt the King; at which the Soldiers murmur- TheGreci- 
Ar- ed, and reproached their Officers with having kept it ans again 
ole ſo long ſecret, refuſing at the ſame time to march any 7 


eof further, till Cyrus promiſed them a further Reward 


march. 


upon their Arrival at Babylon, together with their full But are a- 


#7 


bs 
1 
0 


inſtrumental in perſuading them; for which Cyrus v 
made him Preſents to a conſiderable Value. 9 
as From thence they marched through Meſopotamia, 
ey and at laſt advanced into the Province of Babylon; 
xd, Where Cyrus, upon the Return of thoſe who had been 
ſent to reconnoitre the Enemy, adviſed with the Gre- 


re, tan Captains, and then ſpoke to them to this effect. 


Pay to their Return into lonia. Menon was alſo very gain pre- 


i= It is not, my Friends, for want of Troops, that ] have Cyrus“. 
al- made choice of you, but becauſe 1 have thought you were Speech to 


m- Wetter lo me than a great Number of Barbarians. Don't 


mus tet me be decerved in my Opinion of you; but ſhew your- rains. 
re- ſelves worthy of that Liberty which you enjoy, and which 
1 think preferable to all other Poſſeſſions, Conſider on! 


7. Fall 
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He re- 
wieaus his 


Army. 


Engagement to diſbearten you. The Enemy indeed is ve- 


ry numerous, and will ruſh upon you with great Shouts 7 
and Acclamations ;, but if you can fland this firſt Eclat, 
you yourſelves will be aſhamed for them afterwards, If © 
you bebave upon this Occaſion like yourſelves, and any © 
one ſha'l afterwards deſire to return home, his Country- 
men ſhall have cauſe to look upon him with Admiration © 


and Envy. But many of you, I believe, will rather 


chovje ts Ray with me, and accept the Offers that ſhall 


be made you There was a certain Samian, who took the 


Liberty of telling the Prince, That his Promiſes were 
very large, in proportion to the Danger of his Enterpriſe, © 


but that, after the Battle, he would forget them , or that, 


if be did not, he would not have it in his Power to per- 
form ibem. To which Cyrus rephed, This Kingdom f 


my Father's is ſo extenſive, that one part of it is not ha: 


bitab/e by reaſon of the Heat, nor the other by reaſon o 
the Cold. All that lies between theſe two Extremes, it 4 
will be in my Power, if I am vittoricus, to beſtow on my 
Friends. Neither am I ſo much afraid of not having 


enough to give, as of not having Men enough to give it 


to. And as for you, Grecians, I promiſe to give every + 
Man of you a Crown of Geld. Upon which Affurances, 
they went away very well ſatisfied. Clearchus after- 
wards aſked him, if he thought the King would give 7 
him Battle. Yes, undoubtedly, ſaid he; If he be the © 
Son , Darius and Pariſatis, and my Brother, he will 
not let me take poſſeſſion of all this, without firiking a 


Stroke for it. 


Upon a general Review of his Army, he found it 


compoſed of Ten Thouſand and Four Hundred heavy- 


armed Crecians, Two Thouſand Five Hundred )- 
thers; and an Hundred Thouſand of other Nations; 


and the Enemy, by the Accounts they had from De- 
ſerters, amounted to Twelve Hundred Thouſand 
Men, beſides a ſelect Body of Six Thouſand Horſe. 


Ard form He then formed his Army, giving to Clearchus the 


Command of the right Wing of Grecians, and M 
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who you have to do with, and nothing can happen in the 
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1 th the left, and marched in order of Battle, expecting 
ve. every Hour to engage. But the Enemy havin left a 
bouts 


*Z Paſs open to him, which he thought they would have 
clat, diſputed, he purſued his March with more Security, 
If and leſs Order, till at laſt being arrived at the Place 
any © where he intended to encamp, he diſcovered the King's 
ry- Army by a thick Cloud of Duſt, and prepared to re- 
ation  ceive them. He ordered Clearchus to charge directly 
ther into the Center, where the King was; for that there- 
ſcal! upon depended the whole Succeſs of the Battle: But 
the the Enemy being ſo numerous, that one of their Wings 
would cover the whole Front of Cyrus's Army, he 
riſe; thought it not adviſeable to abandon the River, for 
hat, fear of being ſurrounded by them; which Plutarch 
per- blames him for, as having left that Service to Cyrus, 
m of and thereby occaſioned his Death. When he had let 
ba; the Enemy advance within four or five hundred Paces 
n of ol him, the Grecians began the Hymn to Battle, and 7 Baer. 
> marched up to them with great Acclamations. But 
before they were got within reach of their Javelins, the 
* Barbarians fled, and the Grecians after them, calling 
out to one another, not to break their Ranks in the 
Purſuit. Cyrus perceived the Grecians were victorious, 
yet was not tranſported with it, tho' he was already 
taluted King by thoſe about him. At length he diſ- 
covered the King his Brother in the midſt of the Bat- 
tle; and for fear he ſhould fall upon the Grecians in 
their Purſuit, and cut them off, he made up directly 
to him with Six Hundred Horſe, and with his own 
Hand killed Artagerſes, who commanded the King's 
dit © Six Thouſand Horſe. But when he had broke their 
wy- Squadrons, all his own People abandoned him, except 
| o- a few of his Domeſtics, with whom he charged on to 
ns; the King, and crying out, J te him, threw a Javelin 
De- at him, and wounded him in the Stomach ; but at 
and the ſame time received a Wound himſelf under his 
Eye, and was killed upon the Spot, with eight of his Cyrus 
principal Attendants The King ordered his Head %a. 
and right Hand to be cut off; and then puſhed on to 
C 3 Cyrus's 
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Cyrus's Camp, in purſuit of Ariæus, who commanded 
his Horſe, and had fled as ſoon as he had heard of his 
Maſter's Death. The Grecians at the ſame time were 
in purſuit of one part of the King's Army, whilſt the 
other part of it were plundering their Camp; ſo that 


both ſides thought themſelves victorious. The King 
returned upon them in the ſame Order of Battle as at 
firſt ; but the Barbarians fled again on all ſides upon © 
the Approach of the Grecians, who being very much 


fatigued, and Night drawing on, returned to their 
Camp, not knowing what was become of Cyrus, but 
expecting his Orders the next Day to complete their 
Victory. When the News arrived to them the next 
Morning of Oyrus's Death it occaſioned a general Con- 


ſternation ; and they were now to deliberate, not fo 


much to annoy the Enemy, as to provide for their 
own Safety. gs 
This was the Succeſs of the Battle, which was fought 


at Cunaxa in Afſyria, on the Banks of the River Eu- 
pbrates, about an hundred Leagues from Babylon. And 


thus fell Cyrus in the Purſuit of his Ambition; which 


| The Gre. 


clan fam offer him the Perfian Crown. 


myuncd 19 


ſur render 


their Arms, them 


yet was attended with ſo many good Qualities, that he 
deſerved a better Fate; and it is very probable, from 
the Circumſtances of the Action, that if he had been 
more cautious in expoſing himſelf, he had carried his 


Point. The Character of this Prince is finely drawn 


by Aenopbon. But not to enter further into the Perfian 
Affairs, than is neceſſary to my preſent Purpoſe, I will 
only obſerve of him in general from that Hiſtorian, 


that no body of his time, whether Grecian or Barba- 


rian, was fo univerſally beloved. He deſcribes him 
further, as a Prince born for Empire, and the moſt 


worthy Succeſſor of Cyrus the Great. 


Amidſt the Confuſion the Greciaus were in af- 
ter the Battle, they ſent to Ariæus as Conqueror, 
and Commander in Chief upon Cyrus's Death, to 
In the mean time 
the King, as Conqueror allo on his fide, ſent to 


Mer CY 5 


to ſurrender their Arms, and implore his 
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Mercy; reprefenting to them at the ſame time, 
That as they were in the Heart of his Dominions, ſur- 
Founded with vaſt Rivers, and numberleſs Nations, it 
would be impoſſible for them to eſcape his Vengeance, 
and therefore they had nothing to do but to ſubmit to 
the preſent Neceſſity. Upon debating among them- But Sey 
ſelves what Anſwer they ſhould return, Proxenus de- Je. 
fired to know of the Heralds, upon what Terms the 
King demanded their Arms. F as Conqueror, it was 
in bi Power to take them , if upon any other foot, what 
would he give them in return? He was ſeconded by 


$324 

. 
* 
5 
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> Xenophon, who ſaid, They had nothing left but their 


Aris, and their Liberty; and that they could not pre- 
> ſerve the one without the other, Cleachus (aid to the 


lame effect, That. if the King was diſpoſed fe be their 


„ 

; 44 
* 
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Friend, they ſhould be in a better Capacity of ſerving 
Him with Arms than without; if their Enemy, they 
ſhould have need of them for their Defence. Some indeed 
ſpoke in Terms more complying, That as they had 
=: ſerved Cyrus faithfully, they would alſo ſerve Artaxerxes, 
If be would employ them, and provided he would at the 
ſame time put them in poſſeſſion of Xgypt. At laſt it was 
= agreed, that they ſhould remain in the Place where they 
were, and that if they advanced farther, or retreated 
> back, it ſhould be look'd upon as a Declaration of 
War; fo that by the Iſſue of the Debate it appeared 
to have been managed ſo, as to avoid giving a direct 
Anſwer, but only to amule the King, and gain time. 
- Whilſt this Treaty was on foot, they received Ari- 
cus Anſwer, That there were too many powerful 
Men in Perſia, to let him poſſeſs the Throne, where- 


fore he intended to ſet out early the next Morning 


* 
* 
7 


in his Return towards Greece; and that if they had a 
mind = 1 Milthocy. 
mind to accompany him, they ſhould join him that, pa 
Night in his Camp: Which accordingly they all did, . 2% Per- 
except Milthocytus a Thracian, who went with a Party ſian King 
of Three Hundred Men, and Forty Horſe to the= 349 
King. The reſt, in conjunction with Ariæus's Forces, 2. 
decamp'd by break of Day, and continu'd their March 44 
AdAecamp d by break ot Day, and contmu d their March p rhe 
4 | C 4 till next Day. 
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till Sun-ſet, when they diſcovered from the neigh- 
bouring Villages the King was in purſuit of them: 


But this Alarm was over the next Day, when he ſent 


to treat with them. Clearchus return'd Anſwer, Tha: 


bis Men were flraiten'd for want of Proviſions ; and that 
his Affairs required him rather to fight, than to enter 


upon a Treaty, Wherefore the King, to prevent their 5 
being deſperate, ſent perſons to conduct them to ſeveral 
Villages, where the found ag” of every thing; and pri 
after Three Days Stay there, T. ſapbernes came, and 
inſinuated to them the good Offices he had employ'd 


with the King, to give him leave to conduct them fafe 3 
into theirownCountry; that in return, they ought to ac- vi 


knowledge this Favour, and not ſhew themſelves averſe * 


to ſuch ſuch Terms, as he could obtain for them. Cle- ai 
archus urg'd in their Defence, That they had been en- 
gag d in this Expedition by Cyrus, without their Know- F. 
ledge or Intention; that upon his Death, they were 
now freed from that Engagement, and had no Deſign 
upon Artaxerxes, or his Country, provided he did not f 


oppoſe them in their Return. Which TYſaphernes 4 


agreed to on the King's part, that he ſhould not, and hi 


promis'd farther, That they ſhould be furniſh'd with 
all neceſſary Proviſions in their March, and that he 
himſelf would return with them to his Government. 


Accordingly, in a few Days after, they ſet out un- 
der his Conduct: But in their March, the Barbarians 
encamping at about a League's diſtance from the *% 


Grecians, created ſome little Diſtruſts and Jealouſies 


on both ſides. In about fifty Days, being got to the A n. 


Banks of the River Zabatus, Clearchus, to prevent 


things coming to an open Rupture, had a Conference 
with Tiſſaphernes; wherein among other things, he af: . 
ſur'd him of their Fidelity, in regard to the Truce 


between them, as likewile of their future Service, 


whenever he ſhould have occaſion to employ them, 


and that they would always look upon him as the Au- 
thor of their Safety and Deliverance. To which 
her- Tifſaphern?s anſwer'd, That he he was gla 5 

occaſion 
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ac. vith three other General Officers, Proxenus, Agias 

erſe and Socrates, attended with a Guard of Twenty Cap- 

Cle- Mains, and about T'wo Hundred Soldiers, upon a Pre- 

en- tence of buying Proviſions in the Perſian Camp. The 

ow- Five General Officers, upon a Signal given, were im- 

vere mediately admitted into Tiſaphernes's Tent, and put 

ſign in Arreſt; the others, who were without, were at the 

not ſame time cut in pieces, and ſome Perfan Horſe ſcour- 
nes ing the Plain, kill'd all the Grecians they met. Amidſt 

and this Scene of Slaughter and Confuſion, the Perſians 

with Ant to them a ſecond time in the King's Name, to 

he ay down their Arms, pretending that C/earchus was 

nt. executed, as having been accuſed by Proxenus and 

un- Menon of perfidiouſly deſigning to break the Truce ; 

ians and that his Accuſers were ſent for to be rewarded by 

the the King for their Diſcovery. But Aenopbon ſuſpect- 

aſies ing the 1 reachery, demanded, that Proxcnus and Me- 

the bon, as being innocent, and common Friends to both, 

vent im ght be reſtored to them, as the propereſt Perſons 

nce to adviſe them in this Exigency. To which the Per- 
e af: Fans not knowing what to reply, went away. Imme- 
ruce {ately after, Nicharchus, one of the Captains who had 
ice, Attended the Generals, came, wounded in the Belly, 
em, and holding up his Entrails with his Hand, to the 
au- Erecian Camp, and told them all the Particulars of 
nich hat had happen'd. The five Generals were ſent 72* e Froe 
this ack to the King, who caus'd them all to be beheaded, kn 
lon = except executed. 


| of coming to a right Underſtanding with 
im; That indeed it was in their Power to have de- 
roy h hey had pleas'd, b 
t Mroy'd the Erecians whenever they had pleas ut 
: What he himſelf had prevented it, out of a Defire 


gone by his Money. 
BY as, That they had been miſrepreſented to each other 
by ſore of Clearchus his Officers, and that he ſhould. 
bring 
hole who were guilty. He particularly ſuſpect- 
ed Menon of a Deſign to ſupplant him in his Com- 
mand; and accordingly brought him the next Day, 
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oblige them by his good Office, as Cyrus had 
The Reſult of their Diſcourſe 


them all to Tiſſapbernes, in order to detect 


The Cha- 


Menon. 


Year's Torture. It does not appear, why he was di- I 
ſtinguiſh'd in this manner from the reſt; tho' in- 


deed there was ſome Juſtice in it in regard to his 
Character, which was as extraordinary as his Treat- 


ment. 


He was by Birth a Theſſalian, covetous and am- 
raer of bitious; but who made his Ambition all along ſub- * 


ſervient to his Avarice, and had no other View in his 1 


Purſuit of Honour but to get by it. He ſought the 7 
Friendſhip of Men in Power, only to ſcreen him from 
Puniſhment. He concluded the readieſt way to ob- 
tain his Ends, was by Perjury, Lying, and Fraud; and 
took Candor and Openneſs for Stupidity. He loved j 
no body; and wherever he profeſs'd a Friendſhip, it 
was in order to enſnare. He did not laugh at his Ene- 7 
mies, but always made a Jeſt of his Friends. So nei- 
ther did he attempt to defraud his Enemies of their 
Property, as knowing they were too much upon their 
Guard againſt him: But his Friends, who were not 
ſo, he fleec'd and plunder'd. And he valued himſelf 


as much upon his Injuſtice and Falſhood, as others 
did upon their Religion and Virtue: For he thought 


Addreſs. He made his Way to great Men by traduc- 


ing their Favourites. His manner of ſupporting his 


Authority among the Troops, was by committing 
the ſame Crimes with them. He endeavour'd to 


make himſelf fear'd by the Miſchief he could do you; 


and you were to take it as an Obligation, that he did 
not do it, when it was in his Power. He gain'd the 
Favour of Ariæus in his Youth, by abandoning him- 
ſelf to his unnatural Paſſion; and he prevail'd the 
ſame way with Ariſtippus for his Command in the 
Army. Some have imagin'd that he was pardon'd by 
Artaxerxes; and conclude from thence, that he was 


engag'd in a Deſign of betraying the Grectans to him; 


which, according to his Principles, might eaſily be 


ſuppoſed : But however, this Account of him does not 


appear to be well founded. Clearchus 


none but Cheats were to be look'd upon as Men of 
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Z Clarchus was a Spartan, and eſteem'd one of the gf Clear- 


ereateſt Captains of his Time. He had done good chus. 
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Vas intirely devoted to the Love of Arms; inſomuch 
Ithat he laid out all his Money in War, and with the 
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ſame Guſt and Appetite, with which others laid it out 


ervice to his Country in the Peloponneſian War, and 


upon their Pieaſures. Hence it was, that upon the 
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Peace, he deſired leave to go and chaſtiſe the Thra- 


ciaus, who had committed ſome Inſults upon the Cher- 


ſoneſe. Soon after he was gone, the Ephori changed 
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Sentence of Death upon him for diſobeying their Or- 
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ders, he proceeded on his March, beat the Thracians 


But 


However, he did every 


than to obey. 


Proxenus was a Beotian, and of an aſpiring Temper, 


which had engaged him in this Service; tho' he did 
nothing in the Purſuit of his Ambition, but what was 
conſiſtent with Honour and Virtue. He was capable 
enough of Command, but was too much the Reverſe of 


Clearchus, 


their Minds, and recall'd him; and tho' they paſs'd 


4 5, 1 
Se 
% wet 
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in a pitch'd Battle, ravag'd their Country, and conti- 
nued the War, till he enter'd into Cyrus's Service 
AF where he was pitch'd upon as the propereſt Man to 
command the Grecians in this Expedition: And he 
had Talents ſuitable to ſo hardy an Undertaking. 
He was ſevere in his Looks, and harſh-in his Speech: 
= he always puniſh'd ſharply, and ſometimes in Anger, 
but generally with Diſcretion. He was very ſtrict in 
his Diſcipline ; and it was a Saying of his, That à Sol- 
dier ought to be more afraid of his Officer than of his 
Enemy. Upon Action, his Men deſired no other 
General; for he then appear'd mild to them, and 
Zreſerv'd all his Fierceneſs for the Enemy: 
Zwhen the Danger was over, he reſum'd his na- 
#tural Roughneſs, and many of them, as they found 
opportunity, left him. None of them follow'd him 
out of Inclination; but lived with him, as Boys do 
with their Schoolmaſters. 
thing with them by dint of Puniſhment; and the Sum 
of his Character is, that he was more fit to command, 


Of Proxe- 
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Of Agias 


Cl:archus. He had not the way of making himſelf fear's, Wt; 
where it was neceſſary: For he was more afraid d # 
being ill with the Soldiery, than the Soldiery with him # 
He thought it ſufficient to commend good Action; 
without puniſhing the bad: For which reaſon he wa 7 
beloved by thoſe who acted upon Principles of Ho 
Nour ; but bad Men took advantage of his Eaſineſs. 
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| Agias was an Arcadian, and Socrates an Achaan, ©; 


and So- they had both lived without Reproach, either as 1 "Foc; 


been ſo upon their guard, and were withal fo bold ani 
reſolute, that the Perfians deſpair d of ſubduing 
them by open Force, and therefore had recourſe t 3 
this treacherous Stratagem, which had fo far ſucceed g. 
ed, that the Loſs of the Generals was very near break 
ing and diſperſing the whole Body. The News of? 


crates. their Military, or their Civil Conduct. 2 Me 


The Grecians had, ever ſince the Battle of Cyrus, 


ſtruck them with the utmoſt Conſternation : They ex 
pected every Moment when they ſhould be attacke fan 
in their Camp: They conſider'd that they were ? 
the very Gates of the King; ſurrounded with gres # 
Rivers; in the midſt of many Nations their Enemies gr. 
ſix or ſeven hundred Leagues from Greece; withou 
Officers to lead them; in want of all manner a 9 
Proviſions, and of means to get any; beſides that the 


\ © $M 


Xenophon It was upon this Occaſion, that Xenophon ſignalize th 


_ and others 


| fucceed in 
the Com- 


mand. 


himſelf. He was an intimate Friend of Proxenus, whi he 
had invited him into a, and preſented him to Cyru, tr 
who had alſo expreſs'd a particular Eſteem for him tc 
but hitherto he had ſerved only as a Volunteer in tit F 
Army. The next Morning he aſſembled the Off c: 
cers, and repreſented to them the Miſery of their Con F 
dition; That they could expect no Mercy from th £ 
1 


74 . 
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ecard King, if they fell into his Hands; to prevent which, 
ud d hey had nothing to depend upon, but their own Per- 
1 him, nal Bravery ; and that no time ought to be loſt in 
ons i roviding for their Defence. He therefore adviſed to 
e wa "@hooſe new Officers in the Place of thoſe who were 
f Ho Ny urder'd, and to reſolve to make their way home in 
is. he beſt manner they could. Accordingly, they choſe 
an Fimaſion in the room of Clearchus, Xanthicles in thatof 
as 1 oc rates, Cleanor in that of Agias, Philefius in that of 
Menon, and Xenophon in that of his Friend Proxenus. 
Uyru,, He having encourag'd the Army with a long Ha- 
Id ant Fangue in praiſe of their Anceſtors, propos'd to them, 
>duing for the Safety and Expedition of their Return, to 
rſe n purn their Tents, Carriages, and all unneceſſary Bag- 
cceed gage, and to march in the form of a hollow Square, 
break that, in caſe they ſhould be attack'd, they might be pre- 
s of 1 par'd to receive the Enemy with a Front either way. 
ey ex All which, being approv'd of, Cheriſophus the Spar- 
acke fan led the Van, and Timaſion and Xenophon brought 
ere 1 Mp the Rear. 


gren They bent their March towards the Heads of the 25, Gre. | 


| 55 


mies great Rivers, in order to paſs them where they were cians pur- 
11thou fordable: But they had made very little way before / m_ 
ner « they were followed by a Party of the Enemy's Arch- TT 
at the ers and Slingers, commanded by Mzihridates, which 


vie gall'd ther Rear, and wounded ſeveral of them, 
f the! who being heavy-arm'd, and without Cavalry, could 
lan d make no Reſiſtance. To prevent the like Inconve- 
ts the nience, Aenophon furniſh'd two hundred Rhodians with 
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Slings, and mounted fifty more of his Men upon Bag- 
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gage Horſes; ſo that when Mithridates came up with 
nalize them a ſecond time, and with a much greater Body, 

7s, wn he repuls'd them with Loſs, and made good his Re- 7}. Bar- 
ru treat with this Handful of Men, till he arrived near barians 
r him to the City of Lariſſa on the Banks of the Tigris. iA N 


0. 


in tt From thence they march'd to another deſolate City them. 


e Off called Mepſila; and about four Leagues from that 


ir Con Place, Tifſaphernes came up to them with his whole 
m te Army in order of Battle; but, after ſeveral Skir— 
King : miſhes, 
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miſhes, was forc'd to retire. In a few Days after, ge 7 
ſecured an Eminence, over which the Grecians were 
obliged to make their way:; Which Xenophon percei- 
ving took a Detachment of the Army, and with great 
Diligence gain'd the Top of a Mountain which com- 
manded that Eminence, from whence he eaſily diſ- 
lodged the Enemy, and made good a Paſſage for the 
reſt of his Troops into the Plain, where they found 
plenty of Proviſions, tho' Tiſſaphernes had done what 
he could before, to burn and deſtroy the Country. 
But ſtill they were under as great Difficulties as 
ever, being bounded on the one hand by the Tigris, 
and on the other by inacceſſible Mountains, inhabit- 
ed by the Carduchi, a fierce and warlike People, and 
who, Aenopbon ſays, had cut off an Army of Six- 
ſcore Thouſand Perfians to a Man, by reaſon of the 
Difficulty of the Ways. However, having no Boats 
to croſs the River, and the Paſſage through the 
Mountains opening into the rich Plains of Armenta, 
they reſolved to purſue their March that way Theſe 
| Barbarians ſoon took the Alarm; but not being pre- 
pared to meet them in a Body, they poſſeſsd them- 
ſelves of the Tops of the Rocks and Mountains, and 
f They are from thence annoy'd them with Darts and great it 

E attacidby Stones, which they threw down into the Defiles thro' 
the Cardu- which they paſs'd ; in which they were alſo attack d M. 
chi. phy ſeveral other Parties; and though their Loſs was not Pre 
conſiderable, yet, what with Storms and Famine, be- ap] 
ſides ſeven tedious Days March, aud being conti- be 
nually forced to fight their way, they underwent more Sa 
Fatigue and Hardihip, than they had ſuffer'd from the 
Perſians during the whole Expedition. ſor 
They were now got to the Banks of the Centrites, which me 
divides the Mountains from Armenia: And whilſt the the 
Carduchi were ſtill in View of them, and pouring down the 
upon their Backs, they had this deepRiver before them, 
with a Body of Troops on the other ſide to diſpute their of 
Paſlage. Notwithſtanding which, they forded it with all 
their Baggage, and fought their way into Armenia; where | 9p, 

Tyribazus 
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9 Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 31 
„ he | 7 Tyribazus the Governor offer'd them free Paſſage and 2 5 
vere Proviſions, upon condition they did not ravage the % Ar. 
j. Country. But his Deſign was to cut them off in the menia. 
Mountains; which they being appriz d of, fell upon 
him firſt, defeated him, and took his Tent. Soon Arrives 
"MF . 1 $2 ».1 at the Eu- 
alter they arrived at the Euphrates, which they paſs'd © 
near the Source; and continued their March through 
the deſart part of Armenia; where ſeveral of them 
2 were loſt in the deep Snows, and the reſt ſuffer'd ex- 
tremely by Cold and Hunger. After a Stay of ſeven 
Days to refreſh themſelves in the Villages, they pro- 
ceeded thro' the Countries of the Phaſiani, Tachoi, and 
Cyalybes; which latter were reckon'd the ſtouteſt Peo- 
ple of the Barbarians. But the Grecians again forc'd 
the Paſſes they held in the Mountains, and made 
good their Deſcent into the Plain. After which they 
= arriv*d at the River Harpaſus; and from therice at a 
rich populous City call'd Gymnias. They were very 
well receiv'd by the Governor of the Province, who 
2 diſmiſs'd them with a Guide, that brought them in 27 ,,, 
five Days within ſight of the Sea; at which they iBiz 
burſt out into Tears and Exclamations of Joy, and S. % of 
embraced their. Officers for having brought them“ Sea. 
within reach of ſeveral Grecian Colonies, by which 
they might hope to be protected the reſt of their 
March. And of this they had an Inſtance in the next 
Province belonging to the Macrones, who at firſt 
2 appear'd in Arms againſt them; but finding them to 
be their Countrymen, brought them Proviſions, and 
gave them free Paſſage. From thence they advanc'd 
to the Mountains of Colchis, where they met with 
= ſome Oppoſition, but got the better, and, in two Days 
ich more, they arrived at Trapezus, a Grecian Colony of 4rrive at 
he the Sinopeans, ſituate in the Country of Colchis, upon rape Ents 
the Euxine Sea. ee 
HNHere, being almoſt beat out with the Fatigues 
of their long March, they reſolv'd to make the reſt 
of their way by Sea, and deputed Cheriſophus to the 
Spartan Admiral for Ships for that purpoſe, Whilſt 


the 
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the Army waited his Return, they ſubſiſted them. 85 


ſelves by their Incurſior.s upon the Barbarians, til 


at laſt, after thirty Days Stay, hearing nothing of him, 
and the Country being quite exhauſted, they put = 
their Women, o'd and tick Men, and part of ther 
Baggage, on board ſome Veſſels which they had ſtop: Þ 


at Jrapezus, whilſt the reſt renew'd their March k © 

Land, and in three Days reach'd Ceraſus, another 
Gr.cian Colony; where, upon a Review of their 

They re. Forces, they were found to amount to Eight Thou © 
ge their fand Six Hundred, the reſt of the Ten Thouſand 4 
8 being dead either of the F atigue, Sicknels, or then 
ounds. 43 

Oppes'd by Upon their Arrival on the Frontiers of the Mejj- 
4 3 næci, they were vigorouſly oppos d, and repuls'd with # 
ee g Loſs; but being encourag'd by Xenophon, they ra- 
pu 5˙⁴ =” 
ly'd, took the Metropolis, and by that means be- 
But ralh, Y 
and are came Maſters of the whole Country, from thence # 


vieorious. they continued their March along the Coaſt, till they 
| Arrive az arriv'd at Co:ycra, The diſtance from the Field of ? 


Cotyora. Battle to this Place is computed at about Six Hun- # 


dred and Twenty Leagues; which from the Day of 
the Battle took them up Eight Months time; of # 
which they marched an Hundred and Twenty-two 3 
Days. They had hitherto preſerved themſelves in 
an entire Body; but being afterwards broken and 
diminiſh'd by their Diviſions, and other Accidents, Xe- *# 


nopbon, for that Reaſon, ſeems to finiſh their Retreat at 


this Place. But as he ſtill proſecutes his Account of 
them, it may be proper to ſee, what further Difficulties. Ith: 
they meet with, till they arrived nearer home, and pre 
pals'd again into the Service of their Country. Þ 

The Inhabitants of this Place at firſt refuling them 
Admittance, they ravaged the Country and lived at 
Diſcretion, till, by the Interpoſition of the Sznopeans, : = thi 


to whom Cotyora was tributary, they were ſupply'd Ce 
from the Town. During their Stay here of Forty- in 
five Days, there was a general Enquiry made, in the 
the Nature of a Court - Martial, into all the Abuſes and de 
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hem. Offences that had been committed in the Army, 

„ til Whether by Officers or others, ſince the Death of 

him, rus, and Puniſhments allotted accordingly. A- 
put Hong others, Aenophon was accuſed of having treated Xenophon 
ther veral of the Soldiers ill; but he made it appear, hee 
ſtor; Sad done nothing but what was neceſſary to preſerve | 
ch by he Diſcipline, and was acquitted with a general Ap- but acquit- 
othe: plauſe. He had alſo formed a project of ſettling them“ . 
their in theſe Parts, and founding a Grecian Colony; 

"hou. Which was approved by ſome ; but his Enemies re- 


uſand $5 
their 
"Deſign to ſubdue and enſlave the Country, he was 
Me. 
with 


preſenting it to the Army, only as a more honourable 
ay of abandoning them, and to the Inhabitants, as a 


orced to give over that Enterpriſe. However, the 
Noiſe of it had this good Effect, that the Natives did 
What they could in a friendly manner, to procure their 


* 
4. 
1 


1 eparture, adviſing them to go by Sea, as the ſafeſt 


Way, and furniſh'd them with a ſufficient Number of 


19 F. ranſports for that Purpoſe. 


Accordingly they embarked with a fair Wind, and 


the next Day got into the Harbour of Sinope, where 
¶beriſopbus met them with ſome Gallies ; bur inſtead of 


the Money they had alſo expected from him, he only 


Mold them, they ſhould be paid their Arrears, as ſoon as 
they got out of the Euxine Sea. But this Anſwer oc- 


caſioned a great deal of murmuring and Diſcontent The Army 
- Samong them; ſo that they reſolved to put themſelves”, 
gunder one ſingle General, deliring Aenophon, in the 
maoſt preſſing and affectionate Terms, to accept of 

ulties that Command; which he modeſtly declined, and 
and Procured the Choice to fall upon Cheriſophus. But he 
gemjoyed it not above fix or ſeven Days; for no ſooner 
them were they arrived at Heraclea, than the Army depo- 
ed at ſed him for refuſing to extort a Sum of Money from 
ean, the Inhabitants of that City; which being a Grecian 
ply'd Colony, Xenophon likewiſe refuſed to concern himſelf 
Orty- F 12 that Affair; fo that the Army being diſappointed in 


their Hopes of Plunder, fell into a Mutiny, and divi- and divide. 
ded into three Bodies; of which the Acheans and Ar- 
g cadians 
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34 


um. 


Arrive at lium. | 
Byzanti- 
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cadians were the principal, conſiſting of Four Thou- 
ſand five Hundred Foot, and commanded by ten of 
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their own Officers. Cheriſophus retained another, of ̃ 4 
two Thouſand one Hundred; and Aenopbon the third, 
of about the ſame Number, forty whereof were Horſe; 


which indeed was all the Cavalry they had. 


The firſt Body having obtained Ships of the Hera- 7 
cleotæ, failed to Calpe, a Port of Bithynia. Cheriſo- © p 
Pbus led his Troops by Land, leaving what Ships he 2 mi 
had to Aenophon; who ſet fail, and landing on the * 
Confines of Bithynia, marched into the Country. The 


Condition, marched to their Relief, ſetting on fire in 


propoſe the dividing of the Army. But being ſtrai- = 
tened for Proviſions, they were forced to ſpread them- 


„ 


feared they would be ſtrong 


Phat nabazus, who 
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enough to diſpoſſeſs him of his Government, had been 
practiſing with Clzander, the Governor of Byzantium, 
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and Anaxibius, the Spartan Admiral, to uſe all poſſi- 
ple Means to haſten their Departure. Accordingly 
HAnaxibius got them out of the City-gate, under a Pre- 
ſtence of reviewing them, and told them, They would 
meet with Plenty of Proviſions in the Thracian Villa- 
ges, and that they ſhould proceed to the Cherſone/e, 
where he would take care they ſhould be paid their 
*Z Arrears. But they were ſo ill ſatisfied with theſe Pro- 
s he miſes, that they re- entered the Gates in a tumultuous 
the manner, and put the City into the utmoſt Confuſion. 


The 4 They addreſſed themſelves to Aenophon, telling him, 


tunity of furniſhing themſelves with every Thing they 
wanted. To appeaſe them, he ſeemed at firſt to com- 
= ply with their Demands ; then having drawn them up 


35 


the That now was the Time to make himſelf great, and P/ 70 


* f | | Sri ke? | Plunder the 
them rich, and that they ought not to flip this Oppor- C, 


| fire in a large Square of the City, he repreſented to them 4uz are re- 


hich the ill Conſequence of plundering the City, and frrained by 
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War, and themſelves in inevitable Ruin, ſince it was 


0 to the Perſian, or any of the Countries thro' which 
ſtra. they had forced their Paſſage, or to return home; to 
hem- which he added, how much it would ſully the Glory 
Jorſe of their Retreat; That. after having ſpared ſo many of 
ve the Barbarian Cities, they had plundered the firſt they 
Hill, JF came to in their own Country, and murdered ſo ma- 
aftet ny of their Friends and Relations. This Harargue 


Dazu. had fo good an Effect, that they immediately changed 


but their Reſolution, and marched out of the City without 
Jarch Committing the leaſt Diſorder; which was entirely 
deal owing to Xenophon, who, to the Courage and Conduct 


v2. he had ſhewn in every Circumſtance of the Retreat, 


"I had added this extraordinary Inſtance of his Mildneſs 
trong and Humanity, and the Force of his Eloquence. And 
been this was teſtifi-d of him at large in a Letter from 
iun, Cho, a Philoſopher then in the Town, to a Friend of 
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; equally impracticable for them to make their Retreat 


thereby incenſing the Spartans, who held the Sove- Xeno- 
ereignty of Greece, and had Athens in their Alliance: Pon. 
That this would involve their Country in a dangerous 


The Grecian Hiſtory. 
his, wherein he tells him, He had been an Eye-witneſ; 


layed the Fury of the Soldiers; that be could not forbear 


e 
Xenophon 
leaves t 
9 Deſign to embark for Athens: But as they proceeded 


on to re- 
turn to it. 
He aſſiſts 


Seuthes in 
T hrace. 


Demonſtrations of Joy. 


enter into his Service. 
Enemies; inſomuch that the whole 


ted to him. | 


fitting Encouragement, if they would aſſiſt him. 


He: is again 
accuſed by 
the A: my, EU 


Occaſion of revenging the Treachery of Tiſſaphern 
to them in their Retreat: So that they eaſily gave in- 
to it, and were ſo warm upon it, that an Arcadian ac. 
led Aenepben of having detained them fo long out 
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of the Ski'l and Temper, with which Xenophon had al. ; 


jefts, and knew ſo well how to reduce Philoſophy to Prac- © 


They had no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed him in his Do- 
minions, but Thimbron the Spartan General ſent them 
Word, he was ordered by the State to declare Was 
againſt Tiſſapber nes; and that they ſhould receive al 

| Seu 
thes not being able to pay them their Arrears, and ha- 
ving no further Occaſion for them, did what he could 
to encourage the Propoſal; tho they were of them 
ſelves deſirous enough to ſerve again in the Cauſe of 7 
their Country; beſides that they were glad of fuch a 
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going to thank him as the Author of his De!tverance, 
and was ſiruck with the fight of a Man, who had ne *% 

thing terrible or ſevere in his Looks, but entertained bin 
in the moſt me.k and agreeable Manner on ſeveral Sub. 


The Troops being thus appeaſed, Xenopbon took 
his Leave of them, and retired into the City, with a % 


to the neighbouring Villages, they were divided in 
their Opinion as to what Courſe they ſhould take. In 
but is pre- theſe Uncertainties, he was prevailed upon to return 2 
vailed up- to the Army, and was received with all imaginable 7. 
At the {ame time there wa 2, 
an Overture made to him from Seuthes, King of the 
Odryſians in Thrace, with a Promiſe of great Re warde 
both to the Officers and Soldiers, in caſe they would 
He accepted the Offer, ang 
led them into the Service of that Prince; who, by 
their Aſſiſtance, gained great Advantages over. his 
Country ſubmit- 
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ſatisfied with his Defence, that ſeveral ſpoke in his 
2 Favour, and nothing more of a Complaint was urgedbut i: ac- 
againſt him: So that they prepared for their new Ex-uitted. 
pedition, and he embarked with them, and failed to 
1 Lampſacus in Myſia. 
Froas, and croſſing Mount Ida, arrived at Antandros ; 
"= whence coaſting along, they gained the Plain of Thebe, 
'Þ and arrived at Pergamus in Lydia; where Xenaphon, Hi, Succei, 
Zwith a Detachment of three Hundred Men, took aa: Perga- 
XZ Perfian Lord with all his 
of Money. The next Day Thimbron arriving there, Thimbron 
9 took them under his Command, and joined them totales the 
d ha- his own Troops, in order to carry on the War in) Un- 
could 
iſe of 7 * % memorable Expedition of this Body of Gre- 6%. 
ch u aus; who, notwithſtanding the many AdventuresOlymp. 
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gk that Service, only to enrich himſelf at the Expence 
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f their Lives and Labours; and added, That, as to 


Sis Part, what little he had, he would freely give to 
Fee him ſtoned to death. Another ſtood up, and ſe- 
*Tonded this Motion; and a third ſpoke to the fame 
Purpoſe. He made it appear in his Anſwer to this 
Charge, that he had acted in every thing for the Good 
and Safety of the Army; that, as to his own particu- 
lar, he had not received the Rewards which were pro- 


iſed him, nor even ſo much as ſeveral of the other 
aptains; and appealed to Seuthes himſelf for the 
ruth of it. He modeſtly hinted to them his paſt 


Services, which they had promiſed never to forget, 


when, in their Dangers and Fatigues, they gave him 


” no other Name than that of Father, Saviour, and De- 
liverer; and in the End reproached them with the 
rankeſt 


Malice and Ingratitude. They were ſo well 


ET 


From thence they marched to 


Equipage, and a great Summus. 


der his 
Command. 


Thus in the firſt Year of the Ninety-fiſth Olympiad, MI. 
3609 
and Impediments they met with, and which took up95: 1. 
ſo much of their Time, performed the whole Journey 

of between four and five thouſand Engliſh Miles, for- 

wards and backwards, in the Space of about nine- 


teen Months, from their firſt ſetting out, till their 
D 2 Arrival 
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Arrival at Pergamus. It is true indeed, that, upon a 


Review of the Forces at Ceraſus, there appeared to be 


but eight Thouſand fix Hundred Men; and after their 


Service under Seuthes, there is mention made but of 


ſix Thouſand ; which laſt Diminution of them was 
owing to their Diviſions, and going in ſeparate Bodies 
in ſearch of Plunder, as they came nearer home. But 
yet, that any ſuch Number of them ſhould eſcape, as 
did actually reach the Confines of Greece, ſeems almoſt 7 
incredible. That, after the Death of Cyrus, which 
ſtruck ſuch a Damp into the reſt of his Forces, they 
alone ſhould have Courage enough to continue the 
War, to oblige the Perſian to ſue to them for Peace, 
and furniſh them with Proviſions: That, after the > 
treacherous Murder of their Officers, they ſhould be 
ſtill hardy enough to make their way, in Defiance of 
a numberleſs Army, that could neither take them by 
Force, nor circumvent them by Stratagem :. That 
they ſhould traverſe the Body of that vaſt Empire, 
with ſo many barbarous Nations on all Sides, to diſ- 
pute their Paſſage over Rocks and Mountains almoſt 


inacceſſible, and ſuch Rivers as the Tigris and Eu- 


phrates; and all this with the Countenance rather of 
Conquerors, than of deſpairing ſucceſsleſs Adventu- 
rers, expoſed to the Fury of a powerful incenſed Mo- 
narch with a victorious Army: Theſe are Circumſtan- 
ces, which would not eaſily gain Credit, if they had 
not been deſcribed and atteſted by Xenophon, who has 
done it with ſuch Exactneſs and Fidelity, and at the 
ſame time with ſuch Modeſty in regard to himſelf, 
that the only Doubt remaining, 1s, whether he gain'd 
more Honour by the Share he had in the Expedition, 
or by the Account he has given of it. 

But it 1s time now to return to Greece, which we 
left chiefly under the Direction of the Spartans, who 
contenting themſelves with the Submiſſion of the ſeve- 
ral States to them at home, were meditating other 
great Deſigns, and reſolved to puſh their Conqueſts 
abroad. The firſt Occaſion that offered, was from 
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the Jonians They were afraid of the Power of Ti/a- 


+0 *; 2 


1 
3 ». - 
_—. 


*phernes, who, as a Reward for the Service he had 
dane Artaxerxes in the late War with his Brother Cy- 
us, had the Government of all the Cities he had poſ- 


ſeſſed in thoſe Parts conferred on him; and therefore 


5 


they begged Aſſiſtance from Sparta to ſupport them in 
their Liberties. Their Requeſt was eaſily granted; 
and a Body of five Thouſand Men, with three Hun- 
dred Athenian Horſe, were ſent to them, under the 
Command of Thimbron, who appeared among them, 
but would not venture to take the Field, till he was 
joined by the Remainder of the Ten Thouſand at Per- 
Fgamus; with which Forces he took that, and ſeveral 
Other ill-fortified Towns, and then laid Siege to La- 
riſſa. But before he could take it, he was recalled by 
the Ephori, and baniſh'd, for having ſuffered the Sol-T 
2 diers to pillage the Countries of their Allies; and was real 
* ſucceeded in the Command by Dercyllidas. 


Athens, during the time of the Expedition of 


But there were ſtill ſome 
the Citizens, 


D 4 dil- 


an 
the Ten? 
> Thouſand, and the breaking out of this freſh War in 
Alia, was very quiet with its Neighbours, and endea- 
> vouring to recover itſelf from its late Confuſions in the 
> Government at home. 
Seeds of Rancour and Malice left among 
= which, two Years after the Expulſion of be Thirty, 
broke out upon Socrates, and occaſion'd his Death. 
The chief Inſtrument in it was Amtus, who engaged 
= Melitus and Lycon to join with him in accuſing him to 
the State. Accordingly Melitus drew up his Accuſa- Socrates 
tion, containing in Subltance, That be did not acknorw- accu'd. 
= leage the Gods of the Republic, but introduced new Dei- 
lies in their room; and further, that he corrupted the 
=» Youth, He urged in his Defence, That he had aſſiſt- His De- 
ed, as others did, at the Sacrifices and ſolemn Feſti ce. 
= vals, and appealed to Melitus himſelf for the Truth of 
it. He denied his endeavouring to eſtabliſh any new 
> Worſhip: He owned indeed, he had received fre- 
quent Admonitions from a Divine Voice, which he 
Called his Demon, that conſtantly attended him, and 


39 


himbron 


4 ba- 
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diſcovered to him Things to come; that he had often 


1 


made uſe of this Divine Aſſiſtance for the Service of 


himſelf and his Friends: But that if he had been th 
particularly favoured from Heaven, it was owing 


chiefly to the Regularity of his Life and Conduct, 


and that the Approbation of the Gods, which was gi. 
ven him as the Reward of his Virtue, . ought not to 
be objected to him as his Crime. Then as to the other 
Article, wherein he was branded with a criminal Pa. 
ſion for young men, he ſaid, He had no other vien 
in his Converſation with them, than to regulate thei 
Morals; that as he could not do this with any public 
Authority, he was therefore forced to inſinuate him. 
ſelf into their Company, and to uſe in a manner the 
ſame Methods to reclaim, that others did to corrupt 
mem,” - : Es : 

How far the whole Charge affected him, is not eaſj 


to determine. It is certain, that amidſt fo much Zei 


and Superſtition as then reigned in Athens, he neva 


durſt openly oppoſe the received Religion, and wa .C 


therefore forced to preſerve an outward Shew of it.. 
But it is very probable, from the Diſcourſes he fre. 
quently held with his Friends, that in his Heart he 
deſpiſed and laughed at their monſtrous Opinions 
and ridiculous Myſteries, as having no other Found. 
tion, than the Fables of the Poets; and that he had 7 
attained to a Notion of the One, Only, True God; in © 
ſomuch, that upon the account both of his Belief « 
the Deity, and the Exemplarineſs of his Life, ſom: 
have thought fit to rank him with the Chriſtian Phil: 
ſophers. And indeed his Behaviour upon his Tria! 
was more like that of. a Chriſtian Martyr, than of at 
Impious Pagan; where he appeared with ſuch a com: 
poſed Confidence, as naturally reſults from Innocence, 
and rather, as Cicero obſerves, as if he were to deter 
mine upon his Judges, than to ſupplicate them as: 
iwie . wa 

But how ſlight ſcever the Proofs were againſt him, 
me Faction was powerful enough to find him guilty. 
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the Helm were jealous of his tampering with them in 


> Grounds of that Part of his Accuſation. 
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There was a Form of a Proceſs againſt him, and his [r- 
#ligion was the Pretence upon which it was groun- 


Jed; but his Death was certainly a concerted Thing. 
His ſteady uninterrupted Courſe of obſtinate Virtue, 
hich had made him in many Caſes appear ſingular, 
and oppoſe whatever he thought illegal or unjuſt, 
Without any Regard to Times, or Perſons, had pro- 
"cured him a great deal of Envy and, Ill-will : Inſo- 
much that he had, ſeveral Years before, been public- 
y attacked upon the Stage, in the Play called The 
*Chuds, where he is introduced as the Author of ma- 
ny groſs Impieties which, ſome ſay, Ariflophanes 
wrote out of a perſonal Pique to him; others, that he 
did it only according to the Liberty then indulged to 
the Stage, and intended, in the Perſon of S:crates, to 
expoſe and ridicule the Philoſophers in general. But 


moſt are of Opinion, that it was at the Inſtigation of 


Anytus, who looked upon him as a dangerous Man, 


and took that Method of preparing the People for his 


Condemnation, whenever an Opportunity ſhould of- 
4 fer. This agrees with the Terms propoſed to him, 
even after the Accuſation was given in, when perhaps 
he was not ſure of carrying his Point againſt him: He 
> hinted to him, that if he would talk Jeſs freely, and 
not take upon him to cenſure and arraign the Admi- 
= niſtration, he would yet endeavour to ſtifle the Affair, 
It was upon the ſame account, that he 
was forbid converſing with the young Men: Thoſe at 


relation to the Government; and this ſeems to be the 


But he was 
not to be bought by Bribes, or deterred by Menaces ; 
in ſhort, he had more Plainneſs and Integrity than the 


Times would bear; and therefore fell a Sacrifice to 
the Corruption of thoſe, whom his Honeſty had made 

his Enemies. 
It was a Privilege in Athens, after Conviction, to de- 
mand a Mitigation of the Puniſhment : But that, he 
and he choſe 
rather 


ſaid, would be owning himſelf guilty ; 


41 


* - unanimouſly paſſed Sentence of Death upon him, by 


xd exec. Execution till thirty Days after; ; during which time, 


and Serenity of Mind he had ever done: And tho' 
they had bribed the Jailor for his Eſcape, he refuſed 
it, as an ungenerous Violation of the Laws. He was 
about ſeventy Years old when he ſuffer'd; which made 
him ſay, he thought himſelf happy to quit Life at a 


Death was rather a Deliverance than a Puniſhment. 
This agrees with his laſt Words to his Friend Cy:to, 
Juſt before he expired; We owe a Cock, ſaid he, 10 
Aſculapius, don't fail to pay it bim; thereby intima- 
ting, that he ſhould ſacrifice for him to that God, as 
if he had recover'd from a Diſeaſe. His Innocence ſoon 
after appear'd in ſuch lively Colours, that the At heni- 
ans imputed all the Misfortunes of the Republic to his 


of Heaven, thought themſelves obliged to make ſuita- 
ble Expreſſions of Repentance ; which they did by re- 
voking his Sentence with a public ſolemn Lamentation, 
and by condemning his Accuſers. From thence their 
Love and Reſpect to his Memory roſe even to Vene- 
ration; inſomuch that they erected his Statue, and de- 
dicated a Chapel to him. 


ret. venth Olympiad, of indifferent Parentage, and was 
bred to 4 Father's Buſineſs of a Statuary ; but ſoon 


in he made a good Proficiency. But finding it fo de- 
feQiive and unſatisfactory, that he could ground no 
certain Principles upon ſuch a Diverſity of Opinions, 
he turn'd his Thoughts wholly to the Nature of Man; 
and by diving deep into the Paſſions and Affections, 
endeavoured rather to cultivate the Heart, than the 
Reaſon, and rather to regulate the Manners, than re- 
fine the Wit. 1. is ſaid of him, tkat he had natural- 


— The Grecian Hiftory. Book I, 
rather to deſy y and incenſe his Judges; fo that they 1, 


drinking the Juice of Hemlock, which was not put in 


ze he converſed with his Friends with the ſame Evenneſs © 


time when it begins to be troubleſome ; and that his 
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unjuſt Condemnation ; and, to avert the Vengeance 5 


08. He was born in the fourth Year of the ſeventy-ſe- 


quitted it for the Study of Natural Philoſophy, where 3 
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ok IJ. hap. J. The Grecian Hz ;Aory. 4.3 
they £ a Diſpoſition to Vice; but he ſo far got the better 
by of himſelf, as to make Virtue habitual to him, and 
it in Mas therefore the better prepared to implant it in 
me, eters: So that he was the firſt, who ſettled the ſtand- 
neſs | zes Rules of Good and Ill, and is to be looked upon 
tho! as the Founder of Moral Philoſophy. His Life and 
uſed Wogtine were one continued Leſſon of Virtue ; which 
was he inculcated with Candour and Modeſty, Eaſineſs 
ade | End Affability; and temper'd the Dryneſs of his Max- 
T ims with an Air of Humour and Pleaſantry, as know- 
is 


ing that, to pleaſe, was the ſureſt Method to perſuade; 
| = by this Means he took off that rugged and unſo- 
I *ciable Dreſs that Philoſophy then wore. 


If he ſome- 


70 times went out of his Character, it was in Oppoſition | 
ma- ta the Sophiſts; he could not bear their deluding all 


z AS | 3 the Youth of that Time with a ſuperficial Tincture of 


en- futing their falle Reaſonings, and of mortifying their 
his ld, wg As to his own way of Reaſoning, it was 
nce very Juſt, and yet uncommon. He began with doubt- 
ita- ing, inquiring, and aſking of Queſtions, as if he ſought 
re- rather to receive Inſtruction, than to give it; and from 
on, the Anſwers which muſt be naturally made, his Infe- 
1e1r 3 rences were undeniable. He had a way of leading 
ne- People inſenſibly ſrom one Abſurdity to another, till 
de- they came to the Point he aimed at; and by the moſt 
familiar Compariſons, made the Truth ſo plain, as to 
-ſe- become in a manner the Object of their Senſes: By 
vas which Means he avoided the Odium of dictating, and 
on left to every one the Pleaſure of convincing himſelf. 
re- > His Studies did not fo wholly employ his Time, as to 
de- make him, in other Reſpects, an idle Member of the 
no Commonwealth. He made ſeveral Campaigns in the 
ns, Xx Peloponneſian War, where being in the Actions at Po- 
in; || tidea, Delium, and Amphipolis, he had the good For- 
ns, * tune to ſave Alcibiades and Xenophon from falling into 
the 1 the Enemy's [lands ; and he gave ſuch further Proofs 
re- of his Courage, that when his Party was at laſt forced 
al- | 4 to retreat, 'tis ſid of him, He did not fly as others, but 
ly = meaſt ured 


and therefore took all Occaſions of con- 
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meaſured back the Field by Inches. Some Part of his 


Time he devoted to his Love of Muſic and Rhetoric. 
He had alſo the Reputation of a good Poet; inſomuch 
that he is ſaid to have had a Hand in ſeveral of Eur: 
Pides's Plays. But he had uſed theſe kinds of Study 
rather as Amuſements, than his Buſineſs, and in Sub- 
ſerviency to his other great Deſigns. It was upon 
theſe Occaſions, that the Oracle ſtiled him the Wiſeſt 
Man : It was by theſe Methods that he kept up the 
Reputation of the City, and, by his numerous Fol. 
lowers, eſtabliſhed in it the Glory of Philoſophy, and 
that at a time when it had loſt the Power of Empire. 


CH 1 


From tbe Death of Socrates, to the Peace of Aten 
eidas. 


Containing the Space of 12 7, ears. 


E RCYLLIDAS had now 2 Thimbron' $ 
Army under his Commaygd; and finding he had 
both Tiſſapbernes and Pharnabazus to deal with at the 


ſame Time, took occaſion, from a Pique between 


them, to practiſe ſecretly with the firſt, who was the 
moſt active, and had the greateſt Intereſt in the Sol- 


diery, and ſtruck up a Peace with him, in order to 
attack the other with more Vigour and Security. Ac-' ” 
Dercylli- cordingly he invaded his Province; and ſeveral of the 
FA olian Cities, as ſoon as he appeared before them, 
opened their Gates to him; ſome, after a little Shew ; 


of Reſiſtance, ſubmitted, and others he gained by 
Stratagem; ſo that in eight Days he teok Poſſeſſion 
of nine Cities. After which, he made a Truce with 
 Pharnabazus, and retired to Bithynia, where he ſpent 


the Winter in deſtroying and aging the Country for 
Proviſions. 


aan, continued ano! her Year 1 in his Command, he 4 
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k 1 "Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
f his F brace, ſhut up the Ithmus of the Cher/oneſe with a 
oric Wall, to protect the neighbouring Cities from the In- 
uch Furſions of the Barbarians, From thence repaſſing in- 
uri. Ro Aſia, he took Atarna, a ſtrong Place in Ionia, in 
tudy Poſſeſſion of the Exiles from Chios; but this was a 
Sub. Work of above ſeven Months. Afterwards, under- 
pon ſtanding that Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabazus had joined 
iet their Forces againſt him, he marched with a Deſign 
the to give them Battle but firſt, in an Interview with 
Fol- them, demanded the Liberty of the Grecian Cities. 
and 7 Hſapbernes demanded on his Side, that the Hartan 
ire. Army ſhould withdraw out of the Country; on which 
Condition a Truce was concluded, till ſuch time as 
they could receive further Inſtruction from their reſpec- 
tive Maſters. . 5 
nta“, Whilſt theſe Things were doing in Aſia, the Spar- ze Spar- 
«tans began a Quarrel with the Eleans, for having in tans guar- 
their former Alliances conſtantly ſided with Athens, rel ait? 
Argos, and other States at War with them; and for Eleans. 
not having admitted them, as well as the reſt of | 
ron; Greece, to the Oympic Games. Upon theſe, and ſuch 
> had like other frivolous Pretences, they ſent Ambaſſadors 
t the to demand of them, That they ſhould reſtore the Ci- 
ween ties under their Juriſdiction to their ancient Rights 
s the and Privileges; and, in caſe of a Refuſal, to make a 
Sol-. formal Declaration of War. The Eleans urged in 
er to their Defence, That as they had gained thoſe Cities by 
Ac. the Sword, they had the ſole Right of uſing and diſ- 
ff the boſing them, as they thought proper. Whereupon 
hem, 4's, one of the Spartan Kings, was ſent to haraſs the 
Show | 1 Country with Fire and Sword; who, by appearing in 
d by Þ that manner among them, encouraged Leptis, and 
fon ſeveral other Towns, to revolt from them; ſo that 
with meeting with little Oppoſition, he marched to Elis; 
hone and as he was upon the point of taking and plunder- 
ry for ing it, the Inhabitants e ee and agreed to the 
Terms inſiſted on, of diſmantling their own City, and 
of making Cyllene, and all the other Towns, free and 


into independent of them: And thus the Eleans were ta- 
. 2 ken 
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peared how induſtriouſly the Spartans had promoted 


tain the Title they then enjoy'd of The Protectors and 
Arbitrators of Greece. But this Notion carried them 


bours. 


King dies. 


Zus. 


Accomplices. 


having a Deſign to re-eſtabliſn in thoſe Cities the De- 


cemvirate, which was the Form of Government he 
was always moſt fond of. But Ageſilaus inclining to go 
himſelf, the other deſiſted; tho' it came to be a long 
Debate, Whether they ſhould truſt him with that Poſt, K 

| 7 ON = 
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ken into the Alliance of Sparta. The Grounds of this 4 
Rupture were ſo ſlight and trifling, that it plainly ap- 


ſo far, as to make them guilty of the ſame Injuries ©: 
and Abuſes they pretended to redreſs; and in the ene 
proved deſtructive both to themſelves and their Neigh- 7 


Agis tbe Apis had made two Campaigns of this Expedition; 
Spartan after which he returned home and died, and had a 
Monument erected for him more ſumptuous and mag - 
nificent than any of his Predeceſſors. He left a Son, 
called Leotychides ; but his Legitimacy being ſuſpected, 
I fucceed- his Uncle eee diſputed the Succeſhon with him, 
ed y Age-and, being ſupported by Lyſander, carried it. His 
Reign was uſhered in with a Conſpiracy againſt him; 
an Account whereof being given in to the Epbori, they 
apprehended one Cinadon as the Principal; and being 
aſked, how he came to be concerned in this Treaſon, 
he could give no other Reaſon for it, than that he 
could not bear any Man in the City greater than him- 7 
ſelf; upon which he was executed, with ſeveral of his 


The Phenicians were at this time fitting out a great 
Fleet, for the Service of the Perſians; which fo alarm- 7 
ed the Spartans, that they reſolved to ſend a freſh Ar- 
my into Aſia, upon the old Pretence of freeing tge 
Grecian Cities. The Matter was propoſed by Lan- 
der, who alſo deſired the Command of theſe Forces, 


it, and how greedily they laid hold of every thing #w 
that looked like a Handle for exerting their Power, 

leſt they ſhould loſe that Spirit and Diſcipline, by Fc: 
which they had arrived to it, and not be able to main. 


for ſome time, under a Pretence of waiting for Diſ- 3609. 
patches from the King his Maſter ; and having in the Olymp. 
mean time got together a great Army, let Ageſilaus 96. 1. 


7 
3 


„know he would declare War againſt him, if he did His Suceef- 


1 : | 125 | A 
a not retire out of Aa. But he was fo incenſed at his/e tere. 


and gained a ſignal Victory near the River Pa#eolus, 


: ; where he forced the Enemy's Camp, and found in it a 


55 


great deal of Money, and other rich Booty. Tiſſa- 
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on account of an Advice the Oracle of Delphi had gi- 


ven them, That the Republic ſhould go near to be de- 


royed, when the Regal Government halted , for Ageſilaus 

vas lame of one Leg. This had alſo been made uſe 

bol as an Objection to him in his Pretenſions to the Suc- 
Ceſſion: But at laſt they ſalved the Matter with this 

Z Reſolution, That it was better for the King to halt, than 

* the Kingdom; and accordingly he was ſent with eight yz, ;, ſent 
= Thouſand Men, and Proviſions for ſix Months. into Alia. 


Being arrived at Epheſus, Tiſſaphernes amuſed him a M. 


But having ſoon after procured a great Number of 


. > Horſe, which he had demanded of the Cities there, by 


17 
4 


way of Contribution, he engaged Tiſſaph-rnes's Army, 


im- Ppbernes himſelf not being in the Action, the King ſuſ- 


pected his Fidelity, and looking upon him as the Au- 
> thor of this, and ſeveral other Miſcarriages, cauſed 
him to be beheaded. 


The next Year he ſent Tithrauſtes in his room; who Olymp. 


2 endeavoured to gain upon Agefilaus by Treaty. He 9% 2- 
ſent to let him know, that his Predeceſſor had deſer- 
vedly been puniſhed with Death, as being the Author 


of this War ; that, as to his own part, he would pur- 


ſue other Meaſures, and would allow the Aſiatick Ci- 
ties their Liberty, provided they would pay the cuſ- 
= tomary Tribute, and that the Army withdrew. To 
= which the other anſwer'd, He could do nothing in it, 
till he received Orders from Sparta. However, Ti- 

: | thrauſtes 
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and Maritime Towns, an hundred and twenty Gallies, 2% 
Heappoints and gave the Command of them to P:/ander, his Wife? 


Pitander 
Admiral. 


The Per- 
ſians ia- 
cenſe the 
Thebans 
and other 
States 
egainſ} 
Sparta. 


mander as Conon to deal with. 


Tithrauſtes ſent over Timocrates to practiſe with the 


filaus afterwards, upon his return home, ſaid, HY 


ans at Agos-potamos, made it his Buſineſs to ing 
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thrauſtes prevailed with him, in the mean time, eo 
draw his Forces towards Phrygia, and gave him thirty E 
Talents for their Subſiſtence. Upon his March, he re. 
ceived Diſpatches from Sparta, to let him know, the 43 4 
State approved of his Proceedings, and gave him 1 
Power of appointing anAdmiral, to act in concert with Y 
him bv Sea. Accordingly he procured from the . | 3 


Brother, a Man of Fire and Ambition enough, but uy A 
other reſpects not equal to that Charge, eſpecially con- I 15 
ſidering he had ſo experienced and vigilant a Com. 


However, theſe great Preparations from Spare 
gave a freſh Alarm to the Perſians; who, finding — 
could not prevail upon Ageſilaus, either by Menace 
or Perſuaſions, to quit Alia, reſolved upon a more ef. 
fectual Expedient, by making a Diverſion, and remo 28 
ving the Seat of the War. 1 hey knew how ill affe“ * 
ed moſt of the Grecian States were to that of Sparta Sut 
on account of her late abſolute and tyrannical Treat the 
ment of them, and thought this the moſt proper Time be 
to ſtir them up againſt her, and to rouſe in them: 


Senſe of recovering their Liberty. To which Purpok * 


CI 


Orators, and other leading Men of the principal C. 
ties; and, to make his Commiſſion more efteCtual, iſ 
gave him fifty Talents to diſpoſe of among them, ai 
he ſaw proper. It was upon this Occaſion, that Age i 


had been drove out of Aſia by thirty Thouſand Arch 4 
ers; by which he meant ſo many Pieces of the 
Perf an Coin, which was ſtamped with the Figur 
of an Archer. Conon is by ſome thought to hae 
been the Author of this Advice. He had, during 
his Retreat in Afia, after the Defeat of the Aiben. 


tiate himſelf with the Per/ians, in hopes, by them Piſſe 
to gain an Opportunity of retrieving the Misfor mort 


ok Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
3 to. 3 tunes of his Country. With that View, he took all 


int coafions to increaſe them againſt the Spar tans, and 
IC re. F o traverſe their Deſigns ; inſomuch that Nepos 
» the Þ(cribes it to him, that Ageſilaus did not penetrate ſur- 
um a”? Ther into Ala, and carry his Conqueſts as far as 
00 ſount Taurus. And Fuſtin makes him ſignalize him- 
ine elf by many great Exploits againſt that King perſon- 
allies, - Sy. But the Accounts of both theſe Hiſtorians, in 
Vifen that reſpect, are too confuſed and inconſiſtent, to be 
but 1 un g Teconciled with others, or even with themſelves: Nei- 
con. ther can we, with any Certainty, affirm that he ap- 
= peared in Action, till after Age/ilaus had quitted Aha. 
We may however conclude, that he was before that, 
parta, making uſe of his Credit at the Perſſan Court, to pro- 
0 ure an Armament at Sea, and that he was at leaſt 
ace very inſtrumental, if not principally concerned, in 
Ire el. Forming a Confederacy of the other States of Greece 
remo· againſt Sparta. 
affe The firſt whom Timocrates treated with upon this 
part, Subject, were the Thebans, who eaſily hearkened to 


Treat the Propoſal, and received the Preſents. He met with 
Time We like Succeſs at Argos, and Corinth; and theſe 
em 4 States worked up ſeveral others to accuſe and murmur 


urpok Againſt the Spartaus, in order to their uniting againſt 
h the i 


1 em. It is obſervable, that this is the firſt notorious In- 


val Ci. ſtance of the Grecians being corrupted with the Per- 
ectual, 1 ban Gold. So much did they now begin to fink from 
em, à hat zealous Spirit of Honour and Integrity, Concord 
it Ag: ind Unanimity, by which they were animated i in the 
d, H Writ Perfian Wars. It does not indeed appear, that 
Arch. x e Perfians had before made them any ſuch groſs 
of the Pvertures, to betray and fell their Country: But it 
Figur Night probably be, becauſe they thought it in vain. 
) hart hey knew they were not Enemies to ; be tampered 
during With in ſuch a manner; they found them every where 
Athen- n earneſt, when they moved againſt them as one 
inge Poul and Body, when they laid aſide all domeſtic 
them Willenſions, to purſue the common Enemy; and, in 
Misfor Mort, acted upon no other Principle than the Love of 

tune Vo x. II. E Liberty, 


49 


50 


total Subverſion. As the Spartans kept up longeſt . 
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Liberty, and the Defence of their Country. Thi 
was the plain, hardy and untainted Age of Greece, 
which might have been of a much longer Duration, x 
if its Inhabitants had contented themſelves with the F 
Glory they had acquired at home. But theſe Succe L | 
ſes ſoon fired them with an Ambition of making them 
ſelves more formidable, by enlarging their Foun 
and extending their Conqueſts : So that by tron 
themſelves out in Colonies, and carrying their Arm 
abroad, they had a freer Converſe with other Naß 
ons: And as by this means they arrived to quicke 
degrees of Knowledge and Politeneſs ; ſo on the other 
hand, they became more luxurious and efferninar/ 
and more open to the Charms and Temptations d 
Riches. They received the firſt Impreſſions of il A 


kind from the Footing they got in Ala, where ther 
were ſtruck and dazzled with the Pomp, Wealth and 


Magnificence of the Perſian Governors: And tho' it? 1 
all the Actions they had there, they ſtill behaved lil“ 


Grecians, and with a Senſe of Glory; yet they e. » 
preſſed too great an Eagerneſs to enrich chemiclo P. 
with Plunder. In ſhort, the Love of Money was now » 
rooted in their Affections; and it ſoon after viſibly ap 

peared in the Effects it produced. For as the Gre Jt 


ans had been bribed to quit their Pretenſions in Aſia % 
ſo others afterwards made uſe of the ſame Method C- 
to invade Greece And this will appear in the Sequel Ide 
of the Story, to be one of the principal Cauſes of it In 
the Rigour of their Diſcipline, and the Force of thei} | 


Laws, they were a great while proof againſt Corrup ni 


tion and Bribery ; but the Contagion ſtill ſpreading 
they at laſt yielded to the Example of their Neige vi 
bours. It was then Greece ei. ſo divided and R 
irreſolute, as to admit of no means for its PreſervaR 
tion; when not only each State, but alſo the leading © 
Men in that State, had ſeparate Views of their ow 

without any regard to the Good of the Whole. 


_ 

. 7 
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The Thebans, as they were the firſt gained over to The The- 
Ine Perfan Intereſt, ſo they ware the moſt active in , , 
promoting it. To ſtteng:then their Alliance, they Athen. 
ue ent Ambaſſadors to the Athenians, with a long Res ans in the 
uccel preſentation of the preſent Poſture of Affairs; where- Quarrel. 
m in they artfully infinuated their Zeal and Affection to 
their State; from thence they took occaſion to inveigh 

> Waoainſt the Tyranny of Sparta, and concluded with 

n telling them, That now was the Time to throw off 
the Yoke, and to recover their former Splendor and 

ſuicke Authority. The Athenians, tho' they had no Share 

n othe; of the Perſian Money, needed not many Arguments 
mnt to engage them in a Rupture of this kind, for which 

ions they had been ſo long waiting a fit Opportunity. 

of d The firſt Act of Hoſtility broke out between the Heſilities 
Locri Opuntii, and the Phociars, upon a Diſpute about begun. 
ih ene a Piece of Ground] and both Sides appealed to their re- 


f 3 RE. . | Fo 1 
tho i ſpective Confederates for Juſtice and Protection. The Lo- 


ed Ike cri were the Aggreſſors, at the Inſtigation of the Thelans; 
hey and the Spartans eſpouſed the latter, upon a particular 
mſelre ¶ pique they had to Thebes, which they thought it ne- 
as nos Mceſlary to reſent at this time, when they found ſeve- 
bly af ral other States arming againſt them. Accordingly, 


e Or they ordered Pauſanias to march with the Peli ponne- 


n Afi an Forces, and ſent Ly/ander before to engage other 

ſethod Cities in Bæotia; where having got together a conſi- 

Sequel derable Army, he inveſted Haliartuss The Thebans 

s of E immediately marched with their whole Strength ; 

ngeſt "2 and taking the Advantage of attacking him, before 

A then Pauſanias could come up to his Aſſiſtance, defeated Lyſandet 
ori? his Army, and he himſelf was killed on the Spot. d. 

reading Thus fell this great Man, after ſo many ſignal Ser- His Chas 

Nr vices to his Country, in giving Athens the moſt fatal er. 

_ 2 Blow ſhe had ever received ; and in raiſing Sparta 

reler! upon her Ruins, to a higher Pitch of Power and 

f leadiſh Grandeur than ſhe ever attained, either before or af- 

2 ws ter him. As it was by his means, that Sparta did.” 


0 . . . . | oy 
_ this time in a manner, give Law both to Gree- 


52 


for him to eclipſe the Power of the Kings, and to im- 


to alter the Succeſſion of the Heraclidæ, in order to Y 


himſelf ſo long under ſo jealous and auſtere a Govern- 
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Aſia; ſo he himſelf became no leſs abſolute in . 7 
ta, than ſhe was among her Enemies and Allie: 
The Authority of her Kings was ſufficiently abc 
by the Conſtitution; but by his working Genius, and 
the Intereſt he had in the State upon the Lepa 
of his Services, he made them appear ſtil] leſs, and 
that in the Field too, where they were leaſt ſubject u 
be controuled. An Inſtance of which we have in he 4 
going with Age laus into Ala, Ne all the Coun 
thing that paſſed of moment, he had ther the fill a 
hand, or the finiſhing Stroke: Inſomuch that the King 
found himſelf obliged to take Notice of it; and that 
he might no longer appear a Cypher, ſent him upon : 


. 


other Service to the He leſpont. Neither was it enough] . 
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poſe his own Government of Ten Men upon all the 
Spartan Conqueſts ; but he was further endeavouringl I 


. 
3 . ESD 2 3 2 
1 33 Fe 25 
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obtain the Sovereignty for himſelf. As a Confirma-W 
tion of this, there was found among his Papers after 2 
his Death, A Diſcourſe concerning the Government, 3 
which Lacratidas generouſly ſuppreſſed, ſaying, I 
world be inbumane to dig Lyſander out of his Grave. 
He was undoubtedly a brave experienced Comman- 
der: But his Diſſimulation, Craft and Treachery,\l ; 
his Ambition, Arrogance and Oftentation, make up 
the greateſt part of his Character; and therefore i 
may ſeem pretty extraordinary, that he ſhould ſuppon 1 


ment, as that of Marta. But he had a great deal ol 5 
Artifice and Addreſs; ; and notwithſtanding the Impe-· bt 
riouſneſs of his Temper, he knew how to curb it upon e 
occaſion, and to ſuit it to his Circumſtances : So that 1 


where he found it neceſſary to make his Court, hef 
vas, contrary to the Manners of his Country, ver 
mild and tractable, patient and ſubmiſſive, and had] 
all the little Arts of Flattery and Inſinuation, 19 
was with regard to thete inple Qualities, as well aj 
to 
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Jo the Badneſs of his Morals in general, that the 
Fharacter of his Countryman Callicratidas, has been 
dg et up in Oppoſition to his; and indeed it was quite 
s, andi he Reverſe of it, except in the military Part; and in 
hat he was no way inferior to him: But he was other- 
iſ open, candid and generous, modeſt, temperate, 


e 


Aller 


S, And . 2 

ject % liacere and juſt, and was above making uſe of any 
in his. rick or Subterfuge. Lyſander was ſo Jealous of his 
Coun Nerit, that when he was ordered to give up the 


o leſſen and diſtreſs him: He went ſo far as to with- 
Hold from him the Pay of the Seamen that was remain- 


he Action, was betraying. the Intereſt of his Coun- 
3 ry, and hazarding the Safety of it in a very critical 

2 onjuncture. Upon the whole, notwithſtanding his 
ouring * true Patriot. For it ſeems chiefly owing to him, that 
der to 
firma 1ad put into their Hands. It was his Pride and Inſo- 
s afterli Wlence, his cruel and tyrannical Deportment, and that 
ment under the Pretence of reſtoring Liberty, which gave 
rheir Neighbours the firſt Impreſſions of Rancour and 


1 I 5 
57 av Reſentment againſt them. It was this that made 


mar- 


cher y 


were formed againſt them, and which at laſt proved 


ore : fatal to them, But they were not yet fo ſenſible of 
upon ? the Conſequences and therefore paid all due Reſpect 


to his Memory. They went fo far as to fine ſome 
oho were under a Contract of Marriage to his 
Daughters, but finding, that their Father died ſo poor 

as to leave them no Fortune, had deſerted them. It 
is certain, he had reſerved nothing to himſelf out of 
the Spoi's of the Attick War; which to the Spartans 


overn-* 
ieal off 
Impe-B 
t upon 
50 that 


my = Was a ſufficient Argument of his Merit. A ſtronger 
5 had! Inſtance of the Senſe they had of his Loſs, was, that 
)N q WF they could pitch upon nobody but Age/ilaus to ſucceed 
vell of him; who, notwithſtanding that he was carrying on 


E 3 the 


to : 


ommand of the Fleet to him, he did what he could 


ng in his Hands; which, beſides the Meanneſs of 


Wercat Atchievements, he is not to be looked upon as 


the Spartans tranſgreſſed the juſt Bounds of Power he 


them conceive an ili Opinion of their Government in 
general, and laid the Seeds of thoſe Alliances, which 
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Ageſilaus 
recalled 
from Ala. 
Olymp. 


90. 3. 


dies of the Slain ; and 


Honour, and Safety, he — not ſhewed himſelf ar 4 bs 
Enemy to the Spartans, but on the contrary had 12 


to withdraw his Forces out of the Province. 
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the War in fa with good Succeſs, was immediatelß 
recalled to the Defence of his Country. 1 

After the Action Pauſanius came up, but durſt not e 
make another Attempt. He only demanded the B- 
yet could not obtain them 
upon any other Terms than quitting the Country, e 


Pauſanias The Spartans judged his Proceedings very diſnonour- 
condemned. able, and condemned him to Death ; upon which he 77 
made his Eſcape to Tegea, and died there. o. 


Towards the end of the Year, Aeſilaus ravaged the an 
Government of Pha: nabazus, and at Daſcvil::m, his 
Winter Quarters, took and plundered his Tent. But = TIT 


that Governor ſome time after managed an Inter- 9 W. 
view with him, wherein he remonſtrated, That 


* 


however he might be obliged to act for his Maſter” $ 2 el 


done them many good Offices in their War n 2 

the Athenians; and that he was now inclined to ack- © ur 
no otherwiſe agairiſt them, than as he ſhould be ne- 3 pe 
cetfitated to it, in order to ſupport himſelf in his Com- 3 == di 
mand; by which means he prevailed with Ageſilau 4 
There- 45 
upon he deſcended into the Plain of Thebes ; and as , NV 
he was preparing to march further into the Countr y, | = cz 
received News of the War broke out in Greees, ing 5 es 


with which he readily complied. And the Regard hi 0 ee 
therein paid to the Laws of his Country, 1s particu- E Al 
larly taken notice of, that when he was proſecuting le 
the War with great Increaſe of Honour and Advan- tl 
tage, and had ſet his Heart upon the entire Conqueſt V 
of the Perſian Empire, he had ſo much Command of o 
himſelf, as to ſtop ia his full Career, and abandon all, E 
out of a Deference to the Ephori, who had recalled 1 

him. However he left Four Thouſand Men in Aſia, 2 4 
to maintain the Footing he had got there, till ſuch te 


time as the Affairs of Greece would permit him to re- h 
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turn and purſue his Conqueſts 


n 
ESE IS ne 
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But the Spartans could not wait his Arrival; they 
pound the War thicker on their Hands, and were 
"Fcady to be attacked on all Sides. Timolaus a Corin- 
H bian propoſed the advancing immediately into their 
erritories, in order to cruſh them ſingly, before they 
try. could be joined by their Auxiliaries. They /*t out, 
ur- ſaid he, by them/elves only; but in their March they ga- 
he tber Forces as they go, till they grow too numerous to be 
XZ withtood ; Like Rivers, which are ſmall at their Source, 
and eaſily to be forded , but as they continue their Courſe, 
tbe Acceſſion of other Waters makes the Stream too rapid. 
This Advice was judged reaſonable, and a Reſolution 
was taken to purſue it. But there being too much 
Time ſpent in debating the Command, and Order 
of the Battle, gave the Spartans an Opportunity of 
being joined by the Eleans, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, 
X Trezenians and others, to the Number of about Four- 
teen Thouſand Men, and Thirteen Hundred Horſe, 
under the Command of Ariſtodemus, who was alſo ap- 
pointed Tutor to Ageſipolis, the other Spartan King, 
during his Minority. On the other Side were the 
== Athenians, Argives, Bæotians, Corinthians and Enube- 
ans, who made up about Two and twenty Thouſand 
js Men, and Two Thouſand Horſe. Both Sides en- 
y, camped near Sicyon, and at fo ſmall a diſtance from 
ith each other, that it ſoon came to a regular Battle, 
; = wherein the Spartan Allies were almoſt entirely rout- 
ed; but they themſelves maintained their Ground, tan, gain 
and bore ſo hard upon the Athenians, who were in the a Vichory 
left Wing, oppoſite to their right, that they recovered car Syci- 
the Day, and gained the Victory by their own ſingle?” 
Valour, and with the Loſs of not above eighty of their 
own Men, which bore no Proportion to that of their 
Enemies, or Allies. „ 
The News of this Victory reaching Ageſilaus at 
Amphipolis, he ſent back Dercyllidas with it into Aſia, 
to confirm the aſſociated Cities there, and purſued 
his March with all poſſible Diligence, but not without 
tome Oppoſition, particularly from the Thrall in 
Thrace, who having formerly fold their Paſlage thro' 
| E 4 their 
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Conon's 
Fidtory at 
Cnidus. 


lage thro Macedoni ia, the King ſent him Word, He 1 


The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 
their Country to Xerxes, demanded of him an hundred 
Talents, and as many Women. He aſked them, by 
way of Deriſion, Mpy they did not come 10 receive their © = 
D-mands? And proceeding on his Journey, made 
great Slaughter of them. Then demanding a Paſ- 


would conſider of it. So let him, ſaid Agefilaus ; and 
[Il go on in the mean time. The Macedonians did not 3 
much reliſh this Laconick Anſwer ; but they were not 
as yet in a Condition to reſent it, and therefore gave 
him no Diſturbance. Having afterwards defeated a W 
Body of Theſſalian Horſe, which attacked his Rear, 
he arrived in Bevtra, where he received Intelligence We 
of a great Engagement at Sea. 1 

Canon had Prevailed with Artaxerxes to fit out a wi 
Fleet, and to give the Command of it to him jointly 
with Pharnab:2us. They lay in the Cher ſoneſe with dhe 


& 
— 


about ninety Sail; where they had notice, that the m: 


Spartan Fleet, confiſting of an hundred and twenty th 
Ships of their own and their Allies, lay about Cnidus; un 
from whence Pifander, who commanded it, weighed He 
Anchor, and bore directly upon the Perſians. In the ca 
firſt Attack he had the better of it; but one part of PU 
the P. 10 in Gallies came up fo ſeaſonably to the Relief of 
of the other, that they turned the Fortune of the Day 
inſomuch that the Spartan Confederates began to ſe- 77 
cure their Retreat. The Admiral, tho' he was fo ill Wadi 
ſupported charged with his Ship in the Front of the bn: 


Enemy, where he did a good deal of Execution, but at of 


length was over-powered, and killed. 'After which the A. 
Spartans retiring towards the Continent, Conon purſued 7 


them, and took fifty of their Ships, the reſt 1 ſei 


3 


Tecovered their Port at Cnidus. 5 — m 


Ageſilaus having privately received this Account, Ec, bc 
thought fit to ſtifle or diſguiſe it for the preſent, and t 


uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to bring the Enemy to "*< 


a ſpeedy Battle, before his Army could be more par- *X ta 
ticularly informed, and whilſt they were fluſhed 7 
with their laſt Victory. Accordingly he joined the D 
Spartan Allies, and met the Athenians, with theit 

Allies, 


the extraordinary Courage of Ageſilaus, who, notwith- Ageſilaus 
ſtanding that he was dangerouſly wounded, puſhed 1 -Count 
the Enemy, till he gained a compleat and ſignal Vic- nea 
IT tory, but not deciſive enough to put an End to the 
Hoſtilities, which were ſtill continued by Incurſions 
into each other's Territories ff | 
" The Corin/hians:complained, that the chief Seat of Olymp. 
the War being among them, they were infeſted on all 96. 4. 
Sides, being equally diſtreſſed by their Enemies, and 
burdened by their Allies; for which Reaſon they were 
inclinable to a Peace. This was oppoſed by the Ma- 
giſtrates and other Citizens, who had been corrupted 
with the'Perfan Money. And theſe Debates occaſion- ; 
ed a great Diſſenſion and Maſſacre in their City; which AMa/acre 
the Spartans eaſily improved to their Advantage, «t Co- 
making uſe of one of the diſcontented Parties to attack rinth. 
the other: By which Means a Body of their Troops, 
under the Command of Praxitas, got within the Walls. 
Ue defeated a great Number of the Argives, who 
came up to the Relief of their Friends in the City, and 
put to the Sword the Bæolians, who had got Poſſeſſion 
of the Port called Lechæus. He broke down a great 
Part of the Walls, which were afterwards repaired by 
the Athenians; and whilſt he was purſuing his Victo- 
ry, Ageſaus ravaged the Country of the Argives; and 
his Brother Teleutias, the Admiral, ſcoured the Gr!f 
of Corinth, taking their Ships, and demohthing their 
, XZ Arſenals. 1 : 8 
The Athenians, to put a Stop to theſe Succeſſes, Iphicrate: 
ſent a freſh Supply to their Army, under the Com ith 
mand of Iphicrates, whoſe Conc» ct was infinitely a- X54 
bove his Age, having, at twenty Years old, arrived Athen, 
to ſuch a Degree of Perfection in Military Affairs, that | 
no Athe.ian Captain ever ſet out with greater Expec- 
tation. Li 
About the time of his Arrival with a Reinforcement, 
Deputations were ſent from Bæotia, and other Parts. 
10 


F 


to go to Corintb. Whereupon he diſmiſſed them; 
returned to Sparta, having, by this laſt Action, loſt 
his Departure, went on ſucceſsfully, and recovered ali 


The War was continued by little Skirmiſhes and 


dy the Arcananians, who were ſupported by the Athe- 


Fire and Sword, and put an end to this Quarrel. 


Th- Aſiatic who encouraged them to revolt from the Spartans, and 


Cities re- 


volt from 


Sparta. 


Olymp. 
. . 


then the Deputies ſtood off, and inſulted him in their 


8 a PF... 


The Grecian ile. Bock. I. cba 
to ſound Agcſilaus in relation to Peace; but he rejecc-. Deſ 
ed their Propoſals with Diſdain, till hearing ſoon after, vag 
that the Forces he left at Lecbæus had been defeated FF to 1: 
by Ipbicrates, he was more inclinable to treat: But pair 
turn, demanding leave of him, by way of Deriſion, vice 

"7 wit! 
and after he had reinforced the Garriſon of Lecheus, wi. 
all the Honour of this Expedition. Iphicrates, upon thei 
Ad 
the Places that had been taken by him, and Praxitas. Gre 
Incurſions, which chiefly affected the Acheans, as Con- 
federates of Sparta. They were very much infeſted 


nian Allies: But Ageſilaus entered their Country with 2 


In this manner the Spartans maintained themſelves 
and their Allies for ſome time without any conſidera- 
ble Increaſe or Diminution of Power. But their Af- 
fairs at Sea were in a more declining Condition; and 
the effects of their Defeat at Cnidus began more viſibly 
to appear. The Cities in Aa, over which they claim- 
ed a Juriſdiction, finding them fa diſabled in their 
Shipping, and that they had Work enough upon their 
Hands at Home, readily harkened to Pharnabazus, X 


expel their Governors; which they conſented to, up- 
on Condition they might enjoy their own Laws, He 
was aſſiſted in this Work by Conn, who ſuggeſted to 
him, that the leaving them in the free Enjayment off 
their Liberty, would be the ſureſt Means to keep them 
in his Intereſt. The like Attempts were made at S/“? 


9 Tv N 
„ 


. 


tos and Ahydus; but Dercyllidas lying there, ſecured 
thoſe Parts. 3 
The next Year Pharnabazus and Concn purſuing 3 
their late Victory, procured another Fleet Nerd the 
Towns upon the Helleſpont, with which they made a 
Deſcent 
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* Deſcent upon the Maritime Parts of Laconia, and ra- 

r EZ vaged the Country. After which Conon deſired Leave 

d to tail with the Fleet to 4thens, with an Intent to re- 

mn 3 pair the Haven of Piræus, and rebuild the Walls; Conon "ng 

v hich he repreſented as a very important Piece of Ser- _ if 

vice 2gainſt Sparta. Pbarnabazus not only complied Athens. 
EX with his Requeſt, but gave him fifty Talents to be 

1 employed in that Work, which was accordingly effected. 

= The Srartans finding the War brought home to 

their own Doors, and that the A/benians reaping the 

XZ Advantagetof it, might ſoon wreſt the Sovereignty of 

EE Greece out of their Hands, ſent Antalcidas to treat with N 

the Perſians about a Peace. He applied himſelf to Overture 

Teribazus the Governor of Sardis, and offered to give of Peace. 

up the Grecian Cities in Aſia, provided the Iſlands, Oly 80 

and the other Parts of Greece might remain free. An?” © 

Overture of this kind was eaſily hearkened to: But 

the Aibenians and their Allies taking the Alarm, ſent 

Ambaſſadors on their Part likewiſe, to join in the Ne- 

gotiations, and to ſupport the Intereſts of their reſpec- 

tive Principals. But there were ſo many different Pre- 

tenſions ſtarted, that they could not come to any A- 

greement among themſelves; and Teribazus did not 

think himſelf ſufficiently authorized by his preſent In- 

ſtructions to conclude with the Spartans ſeparately. 

= However, he was ſo well affected to them, that, tho 

the Treaty was at a ſtand, he ſupplied them in the 

mean time privately with Money to maintain a Fleet 

at Sea; wherein he had a further View, that they 

might by that means awe the other States into a Com- 

=Z pliance with the Terms offered by them. The Spar- 

== 7ans likewiſe gained another Point with Teribazus in 

relation to Conon. Antalcidas had it in his Inſtructions 

to render him ſuſpected, and to inveigh againſt him 

as the chief Incendiary of the War, and as having 

= promoted it with no other View, than to aggrandiſe 

ung the Athenians at the Expence of the Perſians. The 

Charge in fact was true, and it was urged ſo ſtrongly 

= againſt him, that as he was then at Sardis waiting 
| the 
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the Event of the Negotiations, Teribazus thought! 

proper to ſeize him, and keep him in Cuſtody, till he "3 

ſhould receive Orders from his Maſter, how to di- 

| Pole of him. Some ſay, he ſent him to Artaxerxe, 

who put him to death; others, that he eſcaped ou 

of Priſon, with the Conſent or Connivance of Teriba. 

245 ; the latter whereof does not ſeem very probable 4 

becauſe we find no further mention made of him, ei. 

ther in Gre ce or Perfia. So that we may conclude he 8. 

Conon' died about this time, and that he fell a Sacrifice to his 3 
Deb and own ill- timed Zeal for the Service of his Country ; 


Cbaracler. 


which certainly carried him further than was fuiable | 
to the Circumſtances he was under. He had lived as 
a voluntary Exile among the Pe, e, who had given 
him their Protection and Aſſiſtance; he had been fa. 2 
voured and truſted by them; he had, by eren 5 
them in his Quarrel, broke the Power of Sparta at 
Sca, and repaired the Ruins of his own City, and both 
at their Charge and Hazard. But not content with 
this, he was at the ſame time practiſing againſt them, 7 : 
and endeavouring underhand to withdraw from them 
ſeveral Cities, and the whole Provinces of Honia and 
Holia, in order to annex them to the Dominions of | 
Athers; and all this under a Pretence of reſcuing them 
from the Tyranny of Sparta, and ſecuring them to the 
Pe. fims, They could not, hen they were let into 29 Dos 
Diſcovery of theſe Artifices, think he had made a 1 
ſuitable Return for what he towed them; nor indeed =E yer 
can this Part gf his Character be otherwiſe juſtified, 4 EL ce 
than by that falſe Principle, which had generally ob- me: 
tained among the Grectans, to give up every thing chat | Los 
mterfercd with what they called the Honour, or F Ad- Was 
vantage of their Country. This was carried fo far, as, Wl ceſſ 
in ſome Cates, to deſtroy the common Diſtinctions a by 
Right and Wrong; and the Spartans themſelves, not- goo 
wichftanding their ſevere Juſtice in other Reſpedts, | he. 
were ſo loote in this particular, that nothing was eſ - wit] 
teemed baſe, that was beneficial. Another Motive þ 2 = by. 
for his exerting himſelf in ſo extraordinary a manner, ph; 
might | 7 
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— ight be in order to redeem his own Honour which 
l be Joes not ſeem to ſtand quite clear in the Affair of 
di. 7 gos-potamos. Nepos indeed ſays, he was abſent 
x0," from his Command at the time of that Engagement; 
out and aſſigns that as the Cauſe of the Defeat. But the 
iba. 1 oft natural and authentic Account is, that he was 


veral Years after, when he had done enough to wipe 
—Foff that Stain. The latter Part of his Life was certain- 
ly without Reproach, either as to his Courage, or Ca- 
pacity; of both which he had given ſufficient Proofs, 
and had made himſelf ſo gormidable to the Spartans, 
that they were glad upon any Terms to get rid of 
*Zhim; and it was by the moſt abject Submiſhon to the 


em, Perſians, that they compals'd it. The Dread they had 
conceived of him, ſeems to have been the Grounds of 
that ſcandalous Peace, which they ſoon afterwards con- 
cluded. And as they began from that Day forward to 
decline in their Reputation and Power, we may lock 
upon Conon as having more remotely occaſioned their 
= Downfal. 5 . 
Upon the Offers of Peace made to Teribazus, he 
went up to Artaxerxes, to give an Account of his Pro- 
ceedings, and to receive freſh Inſtructions. In the 
mean time S/ruthas was ſent to command in the 
Lower Aſia, and to take care of the Sea-Coaſts. He 
Was not fo well inclined to the Spartans as his Prede- 
ceſſor, being more exaſperated at what had been done 
by Ageſilaus. Whereupon they ſent Thimiron with a 
good Body of Troops to keep him in Action; which 


„ Succetded 
nduct at leaſt of 4, pjphii- 


more cas; 
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more Caution; and he having gathered up the Re. . 1 
mains of the Army, maintained his Ground in tw 
Places which had ſubmitted to Thimbren. l + a 8 
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Commoti- There were at this time two contending Parties at 
nt ts Rhodes, concerning the Form of Government there; 3 
ky and they were ſupported by their reſpective Patrons, 4 
97. 3. thoſe for the Democracy by the Athenians, and the o- I = 
thers for the Oligarchy by the Spartans. The latter 

being over-powered, and forced off the Ifland, made AN 

their Complaints at Sparta; and Ecdicus was diſpatch- 

ed with eight Ships to their Relief. But finding him- 1 

ſelf too weak to do any thing to the purpoſe, Teleutias 

the Admiral was ſent with twenty-ſeven Sail, with 4 

which he reſtored the Exiles, and the Oligarchy, This 

was a matter of too much Conſequence to the Atheni- 

ans to be given up. They were ſenſible how much 

their Sovereignty in the Iſland (which was truly the 

Point in Queſtion) depended on the Form of Govern- 

ment, which ſhould prevail in it; and therefore ſent 

out 7 braſybulus to put things upon the former footing, | 

Before he durſt attempt any thing at Rhodes, he went 

into Thrace, where he gained over two Per/ian Princes 

to the Athenian Intereſt ; he then took in Byzantium, RF 
 Chalcis, and ſeveral other Cities upon the Helleſpont; - 

and from thence he went to chaſtiſe the Leſbians, Who 

were all of them, except thoſe of Mitylene, in the 
Spartan Intereſt. Having ſucceeded thus far, he ſail'd 

towards Rhodes, He had in his way levied a Sum of Br 

Money for Contribution upon the Inhabitants of 4 

pendus: But they being afterwards ill- treated by his Sol- 

diers, roſe in a great Fury, and murder'd him in his 

Tent. 1 

Thraſy- Such was the End of this great Patriot, to whom 
bulus mur- Athens owed as ſignal a Deliverance, as any ſhe had 
1 received in the Perſian Wars. We need only Conſi- 
„ ader. der her Condition under the Tyranny of The Thirty; 
when of thoſe who had eſcaped the Fate of a long 

War, ſome had been murdered, others baniſhed, * M 

and their Eſtates confiſcated ; when the City was one hi 
continued 


5 1 Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
.| N continued Scene of Outrage and Violence; and when 
ZZ thoſe few good Men who ſtill remained, and expreſſed 
*X a Senſe of recovering the public Liberty, yet choſe 
rather to content themſelves with talking of it, than 
e really to attempt it: Yet even then did Thra/ybulus 
ns, tiſe in a manner ſingly againſt the united Power of the 

0. X Oppreflors. It having been already related with what 
te. Prudence, Zeal, and Intrepidity he conducted that 
de Affair, I will here only add an Obſervation which has 
h. been made, that the Succeſs of this Enterpriſe was 
m- chiefly owing to its deſperateneſs. For the Contempt, 
ia; with which The Thirty treated it in the beginning, 
ith ZZ made them neglect the proper Means of providing for 
his their Safety. Thraſhbulus in the mean time went on 
i. with his Deſign, and increaſed his Followers: And 
ch when they found him in a Condition to make head a- 
the gainſt them, they thought fit to make him an Offer 
rn. of ſharing in the Tyranny with them, upon Conditi- 
ent on he would deſiſt. But it was not to be ſuppoſed, 
ng. that one who had the Courage to project ſuch an En- 
ent terpriſe, and who had advanced it fo far,would hearken 
ces to any other Terms, than the entirely reſtoring the 
m, Freedom of his Country, His public-ſpiritednels, to- 
t; 2 gether with his Fidelity, Conſtancy and Magnanimity, 
ho made him at leaſt equal to the greateſt Men of his 
the time. There were ſeveral indeed, whoſe Atchieve- 
id ments happened to make a greater Noiſe in the World: 

of P But none of them had a more real Foundation of Me- 
A, tit. And therefore Nepos ſays of him, That if Virtue 
50l. were to be conſidered abſtraftedly from Fortune, he ſhould 
his be inclined to give Thrafybulus the firft Place in bis Ca- 

Xt zalogue of Worthies, Eo! ft 

om The Sparlans at this time ſent Anaxibius with a ſmall 
had Supply of Money and Shipping, to retrieve their Af- 
nf. fairs in the Helleſpont. And thereupon the Athenians, 
% BL ſecure the Places recovered by 7 hraſybulus, ordered 
ong out Iphicrates, with eight Gallies, and twelve hundred 
ed, Men, being chiefly thoſe who ſerved under him in 
one bis Corinthian Expedition. Before any conſiderable 
ved Action 
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Action happened on either fide, Iphicrates intercept 
ed Anaxibius in hi way to Abydus by an Ambuſcade, 
y and ruſhing out upon him, Here, ſaid the Spartan Ge. 2 
neral to his Men, muſt I die; take care of ens e KC | 
And accordingly he was killed, with a good ans! o 
of thoſe about him. : 


oy ng, th About the time of theſe Tranſactions abroad, hell 9 
Fi the Coaſt of Attica was infeſted by the People of Agia. 2 4 
Coaft of The Athenians made a Deſcent upon them, and had ; 
Attica. in ſome meaſure blocked them up by Sea and Land; 
OlyMP. but they were ſoon after repulſed by them and the 
* Spartans, who aſſiſted them, and who had fomented 
the Quarrel. Thereupon the Iſlanders renewed their 
Inſults, till at length they were humbled by a Victor - 
But are, obtained againſt them by Chabrias, an Athenian of 1 
| 2 12 good Reputation; and thoſe Seas were cleared for the givir 
preſent. 1 

But Chabrias being ſoon after ſent to the Aſſiſtance 5 
of Evagoras, King of Cyprus, and a Friend to Ather, 
the Spartans took Advantage of his Abſence, and 4 
formed a Deſign of ſurpriſing the Athenian Ships in 
their Harbour. Accordingly Teleulias entered the pl. 1 
ræus by Night, where moſt of the Men being on I 

Shore, he took ſeveral Merchant-Ships, with three or 

four Gallies, and ſunk or difabled as many more as 
the time would allow; and having put the City under 
a general Conſternation, he returned, and prey'd uf- 

on the Coaſt, ſeizing the F :ſhing-Veſlels with ſuch 7 

other Booty as fell in his way. 2 
In this manner did theſe States for ſome time carry 
on a kind of a particular War, without any regular 1 
Engagement, and without bringing things to any ge- 
neral Iſſue. But the Athenians being ſo harals'd on 
all Sides, the Spartans having more Garriſons than 
they could maintain, and their Confederates revolting * 
from them, and the other States being drained and 

The Peace tir d out, began by mutual Conſent to think of a Peace 2 
2 Anal with the Perſians; which Teribazus, being now re— 
TP turned from his Maſter, had full Power to conclude. 


The 
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SM "54 3 5 6,0 . 0 
The Conditions were, That all the Cities in Aſia with 
pe Hands of Clazomenæ, ſhould be under 1he Furiſdic- 
ion of Perſia ; That the Iſlands of Lemnus, Imbrus and 
Scirus, as having from Time immemorial been ſubject to 


Lilies of Greece ſhould be left entirely free. Which 
Frerms were ſubmitted to by all but the Thebans, who 
, efus'd to give up their Juriſdiction over the Towns in 
gHaœotia But they were afterwards over-aw'd, and 
forc'd into it. 


gneral Account, in the ſecond Year of the ninety-eighth 
Ohmpiad, and was call'd, The Peace of Antalcidas ; if, 
as Plutarch ſays, that may be call'd a Peace, which was 
be Reproach and Ruin of Greece. It was not only 
3g = iving up at once all the Footing Ageſilaus had got in 
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and ed, or even hoped for, if the Sparians had not, to 
their eternal Infamy, made them the firſt Overture; 


jiealouſy of the A:henians, leſt they ſhould recover the 
„ : 
Power they had wreſted from them. The Colonies 


ing them as ſuch, was the chief Pretence upon which 
the laſt War againſt Perſia was founded. Wherefore 
this Proceeding of the Spartans, in relation to the 
Peace, was betraying and ſacrificing one part of their 
Country, in order to maintain their Tyranny over the 


Athens, ſhould till continue ſo; and, That all the other 


*Z4/a, but undoing all that had been done there by the 
Erecians in general ever ſince they were a Nation. It 
was what the Perſians thernſelves could not have aſk- 


This Peace was concluded, according to the moſt ge- A. M. 


3618. 


Olymp. 


98. 2. 


other. This was plainly their Drift; and Antalcidas Bis Cha- 


he went up to the Perfian Court to ſolicit this Affair, 


ing he took care to conform himſelf to their Softneſs and 

Effeminacy; he could join in a Ball upon occaſion, 
ace and went ſo far as to play the Buffoon, and in a wan- 
re- ton Dance to mimick Leonidas and Callicratidas, whole 
de. Names were rever'd at Sparta, as having been the 
The Vor II. F | Terror 


was a very proper inſtrument for the purpoſe. Whenrazer. 


66 


T H E Treaty, tho' it was principally between 3 | wh 


The inſo- 
lent Beha- 
viour of 
the Spar- 
tans after 
the Peace. 


the Cuſtoms and Manners, as well as the Liberty 
His Country, he gain'd fo far upon Artaxerxes, that 


noured, and careſſed upon this Negotiation, he after. j 


The Grecian Hiſtory. Book 1, 


Terror and Scourge of the Barbarians. However, by 
thus proſtituting his Character, and ſacrificing even 


he ſhew'd him very uncommon Marks of Favour and 
Diſtinction, which was the more remarkable, dane z 
he naturally hated the Perſons of the Spartans, and 9 
look'd upon them as the moſt impudent of Man-. 
kind. But notwithſtanding that he was ſo highly ho. 


wards met with the common Fate of that Sort af 
Agents. For the Spartans being reduced to an EEx 
tremity, and ſending him again to Artaxerxes, to 1 
preſs for Supplies, he was treated by the King with 
great Coldneſs and Contempt; and returning without 5 
Succeſs, he found the ſame Reception at home; in- ; 
ſomuch that fearing the Power and Severity of the | ; 
OR he ſtarv'd himſelf to death. 


From the Peace of Antalcidas, to th Battle of Leudrs| | 
aun the Space of 17 Years. 3 


8 
38 
25 


Greece and Perfia, was made to extend likewiſe otl 
to the Erecians among themlelves; and it was pro- tio 
vided by it, That whatever States ſhould refuſe to at. | Oc 
cede to it, the other contrating Powers, together with I otl 
the Perſian King, ſhould compel them to it by Force of © 
Arms. The Spartans affecting ſtill the 0 We thi 
of Greece, diſmember'd as it was, took upon them the on 
Execution of this part of the Treaty, and, under the ] on 
Notion of Guarantees, explain'd it as they thought i : 
and according as they were ſway' d by their Paſſion, or : 
their Intereſt. 4 

They began with the Mantineans, and, the Year 4 
after the Peace, ſent their King Ageſi polis to throw BY 
down their Walls; which he effected by turning 3 

againſt 1 
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by : A againſt them the Courſe of the River that ran thro' 


vel the City; by which means the Foundation being 
yo Þ# fapp'd and weaken'd, the Inhabitants deſpair'd of 
that making any Defence, and capitulated. This was the 
and ſame Stratagem that Cimon formerly made uſe of, 
auſe when he took Eon, ſituate upon the River Srymon. 
and They were oblig'd, by the Terms of their Surrender, 
lan. to canton themſelves into Villages. This Proceed- 
ho ing of the Sparlans, was in Revenge for their hav- 


ter- ing taken part againſt them in the late Wars; and 


of uith a view to reduce them fo, as that they ſhould 
Ex- not bein a condition to unite againſt them. Some 


to other little States they treated leſs rigorouſly, but yet 


with with ſuch an Air of Superiority and Control, as plainly 


them under their Dependence, and at the fame time 
to make them a little ſanguine in their Intereſt, they 
would, in ſome Caſes, redreſs their Grievances, reſtore 


other popular Acts of Juſtice, as to make them think, 


and that they were the Authors of their Liberty. 
And among the greater States, they had obliged the 

= Corinthians to withdraw their Garriſon from Argos; 
een which, with their freeing the Beotzan Cities, and ſome 
wiſe other Inſtances of that kind, had rais'd their Reputa- 


pro- tion for the preſent, and taken off a good deal of the 


ac. Odium, which they had contracted by the Treaty in 
1þ other Reſpects. 


3 only held the neighbouring Places in Subjection, but 


many Towns, with Pella the Metropolis; wherein 
they copied after the Example of Sparta, and under 
a Pretence of delivering thoſe Places from the Ty- 
ranny of Amyntas their King, had in a manner drove 
him out of his Dominions. The Inhabitants of Acan- 

F 2 thus 


* ſhew'd, they expected to be obey'd. In order to keep 


their Exiles, compoſe their Differences, and do ſuch 


they were executing the Treaty to their Advantage, 


Ihe People who gave them moſt Diſturbance at ey qua-- 
this time, were the Olyntbians, who were ſtarted uprel with | 
on a ſudden, and grown ſo powerful, that they not ae Ol af 


had over-run a great Part of Macedonia, and taken 
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thus and Apollonia finding themſelves under a Ne- 
ceſſity of ſubmitting to them, if they were not ſup- 
ported againſt them, repreſented their Caſe to the 
Spartans, who looking upon the Olynthians with a jea- 
lous Eye, made no Difficulty of granting their Pro- 
tection to thoſe Cities, and immediately diſpatch'd 
Two Thouſand Men, under the Command of Euda- 
midas, who recover'd Potidæa, and fortify'd ſeveral 
Parts of Thrace. In the mean time his Brother Pha- 
bidas was ſent to join him with a greater Body of 
Troops. uk 

Phebida But an Incident happen'd in this March, which 
ſeizes the prov'd to be of more conſequence to the Affairs of 
8 | Greece, than was at firſt apprehended. When he ar- 
roo riv'd at Thebes, he found the City divided into Fac- 
99. 3. tions, one Party being headed by 1/menias, and 
| the other by Leontiades. They were two of the Po- 
lemarchs, or Governors of the City ; and the latter 
being in the Spartan Intereſt, and finding, that he 
could not otherwiſe get the better of his Collegue, be- 
trayed the Citadel, call'd Cadmea, to Phebidas; then 
ſeiz'd Iſmenias, and forced his Party, to the number 
of Four Hundred, to fly to Athens for Refuge. This 
made a great Noiſe there, and in the other Parts of 
Greece; and even at Sparta they were ſo aſham'd of 
it, that they pretended to reſent it; for they were ſen- 
ſible the Thebans had done nothing 1n violation of the 
Treaty, ſince they had ſubmitted to it; that their do- 
meſtic Diſſenſions did not concern the Public; and 
that Phæbidas had no Authority to intermeddle in 
them. But this Action was excus'd by Ageſilaus, 
who was ſuppos'd to be at the bottom of the Deſign. 
He conſidered it in no other Light, than as it was of 
Advantage to the Commonwealth ; and declared his 

Opinion, That if it anſwer'd in that Reſpect, it mat- 

ter'd not by what Authority it was done, He added 

further, in behalf of Phebidas, That in an Enterprize 
of that nature, Orders were not to be expected. This 
way of reaſoning ſo far prevailed with the Spartan Go- 

vernment, 
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Chap. III. The Grecian Hiſtory. 69 
vernment, that they avow'd and juſtify'd the Action, 

tho! at the ſame time they puniſh'd the Actor; for 

they impos'd a Fine of ten thouſand Drachmas on 

*Z Phzebidas, and depriv'd him of his Command: Which 
Plutarch takes notice of as a ridiculous Inconſiſtency. 

d And Polybius, in condemning the AÆtolians, for a Pro- 

4- cedure of the like kind, compares them to the Spar- 

al 'Z tans, who, when Phabidas had, contrary to all Faith 
and Treaties, ſeized the Cadmea, puniſhed the Author 

of of the Treachery, but did not withdraw their Garri- 

, *X fon; as if, ſays he, that Puniſhment could wipe out 

ch the Injuſtice of the Action, and give full Satisfaction 

of do the Thebans, He makes a further remark applica- 

- 2* bleto the preſent Occaſion, that upon the Peace they 

C- 2 proclaimed publickly, they would reſtore all the Cities 

1d to their Liberties, and yet did not recal any of the ; 
0- ** Governors whom they had placed in them. He then i 
er adds, That 'tis the Height of Madneſs, join'd to the ; 
ne | = moſt conſummate Wickedneſs, to pretend, that a Man 

&- = meeds only ſhut his own Eyes, to hinder others from ſeeing 

er = However the Spartans kept poſſeſſion of the Cita- 

us del, and confirmed Leontiades in the Government, to 

of whom Archias was joined in Commiſſion, as having 

of been an Accomplice with him in the Treachery. In 

n- the next place they procured Articles to be exhibited 

he * againſt Iſmenias, for having taken Money of the Per- 
fans, and held Intelligence with them, and for ha- 

nd ving been a principal Promoter of theſe inteſtine Broils. 

in Upon which he underwent a formal Trial beforeinnenias 
iS, three Commiſſioners deputed from Sparta, and onecondemn d. 
from each of the other great Cities of Greece, and was 
condemn'd to Death. 

The Spartans having in this manner ſecured Thebes,7he War 
proſecuted the War againſt the Oꝶyntbians. The Coms carried on 
mand was given to Telcutias, who, with the Aſſiſtance g the 
of Anupetas, defeated them under the Walls of they," 
City ; after which he ravaged the Country, and went 
into Winter Quarters, The next Campaign prov'd 

F 2 more 
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more ſucceſsful to the Olynthians, who having Fang be | 
ed a Party of the Spartan Army, Teleutias marched v 
with the main Body to their Relief, and charging fu- 1 
Teleutias riouſly within Bow-ſhot of the City, his Men were 
4 very much gall'd, and himſelf kill'd. He is charged 4 
with more Pailion and Raſhneſs in this Enterprize, 
His Cha- than was ſuitable to his Poſt. But however he man 
rater, expole himſelf upon this Occaſion, he had in the main 
behaved well in the Service of his Country, and ac- 1 
quitted himſelf with Honour in both his Capacities, BH 
of General and Admiral. He was alſo rich and li- 
beral, and had endear'd himſelf ſo much to thoſe 
who ſerv'd under him, that upon his Return hone 
in a former Expedition, they flock'd about him, to 
crown him with Wreaths and Garlands. And Aeno. 
Pdbon ſays, His manner of engaging the Aﬀefions of the 
Soldiers, deſerv'd more to be taken notice of, than the | 2 
Mealtb be poſſeſs'd, or the Dangers be underwent. But 
whatever his perſonal Merit was, he ow'd a great dea! 
to Ageſilaus, who was his half Brother, and was = 
inſtrumental in the raiſing and ſupporting him. 
Suceeeded The Spartans, as ſoon as they heard of his Death, 
by Ageſi- ſent their King Ageſipolis in his room. He having | 
polis. collected the Forces, which were much ſhatter'd and 
diſpers'd by the laſt Action, took Torone, a Town in 
Alliance with the Olynibians, and haraſs'd the Country; 
but the Fatigue and extreme Heats of the Seaſon 
His Death, threw him into a Fever, of which he died. Age/i ns 
5 who had lived in good Friendſhip with him, lamented 
his Loſs. There had indeed, at his firſt ſetting out, 
been a ſecret Emulation between them ; which Aze- 
filaus perceiving, eaſily got the better of, and molded 
him to his Purpoſe. For being naturally modeſt and 
tractable, but indolent withal, "and averſe to Buſineſs, 
his Collegue took care to cultivate in him this mild 
Diſpoſition ; and in order to take off the Edge of his 
Artie, entertain'd him with Dogs and Horſes, and th 
Love- affairs, and went fo far as to recommend Boys to 
to him, and aſſiſt him in his Amours, tv 
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pPondence carried on between the moſt conſiderable o 
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Ne was ſucceeded in the Command by Polybiades, oy —_ 
who beſieged Olynthus, and reduced it by F amine tus 
The Conditions impoſed on the Inhabitants, were, Olymp. 


bat they ſhould bave the ſame Friends and Foes wilb 100. i. 


be Spartans ; and that they ſhould join with them, as 
CLonfederates in all their Wars. 


This War continued near three Years; and it was Spar- 


no ſooner ended, but the Spartans were called upon tans guar- 
to chaſtiſe the Phliaſſans for having ill treated the Ex- A1 


the Phlia- 


les, who had lately been reſtored by their Inter po-ans. 


1 
„ 

+ — I 
0 

" $ 

2 


ſition. They made their Complaints at Sparta, and 


* 2 


pere fined for ſo doing: But upon their repeated 
Inſtances for Protection, the Ephor: declared War; 


nd Agefilaus was ſent to do them Juſtice. He requi- 
ed of them to deliver up their Caſtle; which they 


2 8 1 4 2 
"HS 


refuſing to do, he laid Siege to the City. They made 
a very obſtinate Defence, even to the impriſoning ſuch 


as did but mention any thing of a Surrender; till at 


3 


length, their Proviſions failing them, they were reduc- ho are 
ed to the laſt Extremity, and ſent to Sparia to obtain rede d by 
the beſt Terms they could. In the mean time, Age- Ageſilaus. 
8 

f ſlaus left the Garriſon in the Town, and returned home, 

and after he had ſpent above a Lear and a half in 

this Expedition. 


The Spartans had by this time, under colour of 


putting things upon that equal footing, which was re- 
quired by the Treaty, gain'd ſuch an Increaſe of 
Power and Authority to themſelves, that there was no 
State in a condition to make head againſt them. But 
in the midſt of this Security, They were alarmed 


from a Quarter where they leaſt expected it. The 
2 Thebans had for four Years, ſince the ſeizing of the Ci- 
tadel, ſubmitted to the Spartan Yoke ; but they now Th. The- 
took occaſion, by a very deſperate Attempt, to throw bans reco- | 


it off. For which purpoſe, there was a ſecret Correſ: l 
2 SE * 1 Olymp. 
the Exiles at Athens, and thoſe who were well affected 100. 2. 


to them in Thebes; and Meaſures were concerted be- 
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tween them by Phylidas Secretary to the Thehan Go- 
„ F 4 vernors; 
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vernors; by whoſe Contrivance a competent Num. 


ber of the Exiles were to get into the City; and 


Charon, a Man of the firſt Rank there, offer'd his 
Houſe for their Reception. The Day being fixed, 
they ſet out from Athens; and Twelve of the moſt 
active and reſolute among them, were detached to en- 2 
ter the City, the reſt remaining at a proper diſtance to »ü 
wait the Event. The firſt who offered himſelf, was 
Pelopidas, who was young and daring, and had been 
very zealous in encouraging the Delign ; and by the 
Share he had in it, gave a ſufficient Earneſt of what 
might be further expected from him in the Service of # 
his Country. The next Man of conſequence, was 
Mellon, who by ſome is ſaid to have firſt projected the 
Affair with Phy/lidas. Theſe two, with their ten Aſſo. 
ciates, dreſs'd themſelves like Peaſants, and beat about 
the Fields with Dogs and Hunting-poles, as in ſearch 
of Game. By which means having paſs'd unſuſpected, 
and convey'd themſelves into the City, they met at 
Cbaron's Houſe, as the general Rendezvous, where the 
were ſoon after join'd by Thirty {1x more of their Con- 
federates. It was concerted, that Phyllidas ſhould on 
that Day give a great Entertainment to Archias and 
Philip, the two Governors, who were appointed by the 
Spartans; and, to make it the more complete, he has 
engaged to provide ſome of the fineſt Women in the 
Town to give them a Meeting. Matters being thus 
prepared, the Aſſociates divided themſelves into two 
Bands; one of which, led by Charon and Mellon, were 
to attack Archias, and his Company. And having put 
on Womens Clothes over their Armour, with Pine 
and Poplar over their Heads, to ſhade their Faces, 
they took their Opportunity when the Gueſts were 
well heated with Wine, to enter the Room, and im- 
mediately ſtabb'd Archins and Philip, with ſuch others 
of the Company, as were pointed out to them by * 


44295 


Ph:!/idas, A little before this Execution, Archias re- 


ceived an Expreſs from Athens, with all the Parti- 
culars of the Conſpiracy ; and the Courier conjured 7 
+ | x him 1 

of 7 
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him in the Name of the Perſon who wrote the Let - 


al | ers, that he ſhould read them forthwith; for that they 
his contain'd Matter of great Importance. But he laid 
<d, mem by unopen' d, and with a Smile ſaid Buſineſs lo- 
oft morrow; which Words upon that Occaſion grew into 
en- Proverb. 

0 I F The other Band, headed by Pelopidas and Damoclides, 
va vent to attack Leontiades, who was at home, and in 
een Yves. They ruſhed into his Houſe by Surpriſe; but he 


he ſoon taking the Alarm, leap'd up, and, with his Sword 
hat 4 Fin his Hand, received them at his Chamber-door, and 
: of ſtabb'd Cephiſodorus, who was the firſt Man that at- 


was tempted to enter. Pelopidas was the next who en- 


the countered him, and after a long and difficult Diſpute, 
killed him. From thence they went in purſuit of Hy- 
paſes his Friend and Neighbour, and diſpatched him 
irh likewiſe. After which they joined the other Band, and 
ted, ſent to haſten the Exiles they had left in Attica. 


= 
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t at The whole City was by this time fill'd with Terror 
hey and Confuſion ; the Houſes full of Lights, and the 
'on- _Þ Inhabitants running to and fro in the Streets in a 


on wild diſtracted manner, and waiting impatiently for 
and | Day-light, that they might diſtinguiſh their Friends 
the from their Foes and determine what courſe to take. 
Early in the Morning the Exiles came in arm'd; and 


ow an 
— 
. 


3 Pelopidas appear'd with his Party in a General Af. 


1 1 ſembly of the People, encompaſſed by the Prieſt car- 


| the Thebans in general, and exhorting them to fight for 
their Gods and their Country. For tho' they had made 
7 ſuch a proſperous Beginning, the moſt difficult Part ſtill 
4 1 remained, whilſt the Citadel was in the Poſſeilion of the 
1 witha Garriſon of fifteen hundred Men, beſides 
a great number of Citizens and others, who had fled 
to them for Protection, and declared themſelves on 
7 4 their Side. 
* Plutarch, who is very particular in the firſt Part of 
7 thisTranſation,which has been related chiefly from him, 


paſſes 


rying lands! in their Hands, proclaiming Liberty to 
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paſſes over the taking the Citadel too ſlightly. He gg 


only ſays, that Pelopidas, with Charon and Mellon, © & 
block'd it up, attack'd it, and got poſſeſſion of it be. 2 
fore any Succours could arrive from Sparta. But it is Pon 
not probable, that ſhould be the Work of a Day, bre 
or that it ſhould have been effected with ſo ſmall 2 he 7 
Force: and therefore this Part is to be ſupplied from ink 
Diodorus Siculus, who ſays, that the Athenians cy l 1 J Tons, 
the next Morning after, ſent five thouſand Foot, and heſe 
two thouſand Horſe to Pelopidas s Aſſiſtance, and that p15 t 
ſeveral other Bodies of Troops came in from all the with 
Cities of Beotia, to the number of ſeven thouſand; Rack 
that the Caſtle being beſieged by this Army held out | to hi 
for ſeveral Days, but ſurrendered at laſt for want « | die 
Proviſions. Others ſay, they capitulated more out of put! 
Fear than Neceſſity, and that the Commander, at his 1 up t 


3 


Return to Sparta, was put to death for it. However | 
the Citadel, upon which the whole depended, was re. 
covered; and as the gaining that reſtored the Thebans © 3 
to their former Liberty, ſo it was the Foundation of | E 
their future Greatneſs, E- 

This Action bore ſo near a Reſemblance to that | 1 
Thraſybulus, whether we conſider the Courage of the 

Actors, the Hazards and Difficulties of the Undertax- 4 1 

ing, the Manner in which it was conducted, or the | ; 
Succeſs and Conſequences with which it was attended, 

that it was called 116 Siſter. And Pelopidas propoſed | 1 
that Enterpriſe as a Pattern to the Exiles, when ge 
exhorted them not to content themſelves with living 

in a lazy Dependence on the Athenians, and to faun 

for fear upon every ſmooth- tongu'd Orator, but to e/ 

ert themſelves like Thraſybulus ; and that, as he had 
advanced from Thebes, to break the Power of the 3 
Tyrants at Athens, they ſhould in like manner march 

Ok Athens, to ſet Thebes at liberty. 3 

N hereupon The Spartans were fo enraged, and fo far from t 
the Spar- giving up their uſurped Dominion, that they ſent their 


{x 54h 


tans 44, King Cleombrotus in the Depth of Winter to make © Fr 
clare War 2 


again} war upon the Thebans. But after he had defeated 
4 forns | 


e 
- 
Ya 


8 £ bme Gall ſtraggling Parties, 5 elt the Proſecution 

f his Deſigns to Sphoarras, who commanded in 7 he/- 

'Y 2 es The Athenians were afraid, by entering into this 

**Duarrel, to draw the Spartans upon them; and there- 

Y 43 pre withdrew their Protection and Aſliſtance from 

e Thebans. The Thebans, on the other hand, not The The- 

Winking themſelves able ſingly to cope with the Spar- bans create 

I 1 2 contrived to create a Miſunderſtanding between 35 = runs 

nd | I 3 eſe two States, in order to bring over the Athent- Athens 

nat zus to them. Accordingly they practiſed under-hand and Spar- 

he | ith Sphodrias, and put him upon a Project of at-ta- 

d i Fa the Pireus, as a Thing that would redound 

nt | o his Honour, and be very advantageous and agree- 

"1 ble to his Principals. He was brave and ambitious, 

of put raſh withal, and indiſcreet; and he was worked 

hie up to it, partly by flattering his Vanity, and partly 

rer 3 Sy Preſents, It was concerted, that he ſhould march Olymp. 
3 in the dead of Night, ſo as to be able to make his At- 100. 4 4+ 

; Mack upon the Place by break of Day: But he failed 

in his Time; and when he was got as far as Eleufs, 

the Deſign took Air, and miſcarried. However, he 

"Had done enough to alarm and incenſe the Atheni- 

he ans, who thereupon impriſoned the Sparian Ambaſla- 
ors. But the State diſavowed this Proceeding of 

their Officer, and called him to an Account for it. 

Ageſilaus urged in his Behalf, Tha: he was an honeſt 

Man, and that the Commonwealth flood in need of ſuch 

1 Poldiers, and got him acquitted; which he is ſaid to 

2 1 ave dane at the Interceſſion of his Son Archidamas, 

Who had a Love Affair with Cl:onymus the Son of 

Sow This Attempt made in a profound Peace, 
| | by without the leaſt Provocation given, was of the 

he | 4 I ame kind with that of the Cadmea, tho' it had not 

ch the ſame Succeſs; and it was matter of great Sur- 

. that the Author of it ſhould go unpuniſhed. It 

is therefore to be looked upon as one of thoſe glaring 

1 Anſtances of the Partiality of the Spartan Government, 

4 n Caſes wherein their Intereſt was concerned: And 

7 the Athenians reſented it accordingly. For they im- 

'Y mediately 
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mediately declared themſelves on the Side of the 7 2. 1 

bans, and joining heartily with them, drew to oy 7 end 
Confederacy ſeveral of the Cities, which were Sroun 1 A 2 

weary of the Spartan Tyranny. fttte 

Olymp. The Spartans, in order to retain thoſe Places Which 3 of 
100. 1. had not yet revolted, abated of their uſual Severity ut) 
TDbe Spar- to them, and ſent Agefilaus and Cleombrotus by turns, © bloc 
ae 5 with a good Body of Troops into Bæotia; where they 2 this 
tz made ſeveral Campaigns, but did little more than vin. 
ſhew themſelves, and haraſs the Country, with the to 

Loſs of many of their Men; among whom was Pr.. < 

| bidas, who, ſince the Affair of the Cadmea, comman- | the 


ded in the Garriſon at Theſpiæ, and afterwards in the Don 

Army, upon the Abſence of the Spartan Kings. 2B Eny 
fre ap96- The Man who ſignalized himſelf moſt againft the Os 
[id by Cha. Spartans, was Chabrias the Atheman, who had ſerved | ©. 


brias. well at Sea and Land, and was now pitched upon ass eig 

Olymp. the beſt Officer of his Time, to oppoſe to Ape/ilaus, | * Spe 

101 2. who had entered Bæotia with eighteen thouſand Foot, Ig 
and fifteen hundred Horſe; and whoſe Name ſtruck - Wi 

ſuch a Terror into the Thebans, that they propoſed no- Pet 

thing more than ſtanding upon their Defence; and o Pu 

that end, poſſeſſed themſelves of an Hill near the City. See 

Ageſi laus detached a Party of light-armed Men to pro- | 

voke them to come down, and give him Battle; which! 

they declining, he drew out his whole Forces, in or 

His Su- der to attack them. Chabrias, who commanded the 

ceſes. Mercenaries on the part of the Thebans, ordered his, 

Men to preſent themſelves, and keep their Ranks in- 

cloſe Order, with their Shields laid down at their þ * 

Feet, and their Spears advanced, and with one Leg! 

put forward, and the Knee upon the half-bent. Age 

filaus finding them prepared in this manner to re- 

ceive him, and that they ſtood, as it were, in Defi- 

ance of him, thought fit to withdraw his Army, and! 
cuntented himſelf with ravaging the Country. This 

was looked upon as an extraordinary Stratagem ; and 

Chabrias valued himſelf fo much upon it, that he pro- 

cured his Statue to be erected | in that Poſture, 5 $4 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. 77 
The Spartans having done nothing conſiderable 


enough to anſwer the Loſſes and Expence of theſe Ex- 
peditions, reſolved to try their Fortune at Sea; and 
fitted out a Fleet of ſeventy Sail, under the Command 
of Pollis, who endeavoured to intercept a great Quan- 
WT tity of Corn deſigned for Athens, and had in a manner 
blocked up the City. But Chabrias having Notice of 
this Deſign, came up with the Spartan Fleet, and ha- 
ving defeated it, convoy'd the Tranſport Ships ſafe in- 
to the Piræus. 


Cbabrias acting offenſively in his turn, failed with The Victor 


the Fleet to Naxus, and laid Siege to it; and Pollis at Naxus. 
coming up to the Relief of the Iſland, a very ſharp 
Engagement enſued, wherein the Athenians diſperſed 
the whole Spartan Fleet, having deſtroyed twenty-four 
of their Gallies, and taken eight, with the Loſs of 
2 eighteen of their own. Chabrias returned with his 
Sßpdoils to Athens, and was highly honoured, this be- 
ing the firſt Victory at Sea, that had been obtained 
by the Athenians ingly, without the Aſſiſtance of the 
Perſian, ſince the Peloponneſian War: And this had 
put them upon aſſerting their former Dominion at 


Sea. 
For this purpoſe they ordered their Fleet to ſail Olymp. 


round Peloponneſus, under the Conduct of Timotheus, 101. 3. 
who was the Son of Conon, and inherited his Father's 
Virtues. He drew ſeveral Towns and Places on the The Succg- 
Coaſt, ſome by Force, and others by Management/# 9 Ti- 


and mild Treatment, into the Alliance with Athens ; motheus 
Whereupon the Spartans ſent out Nicolochus, with the 
Command of their Fleet, to put a Stop to theſe En- 
croachments. He was hot and daring, and immedi- 

ately fell in with the Athenians, before his whole Num- 

ber of Ships could join him. But he was defeated, 

and Timotheus erected a Trophy. This Action hap- 


pen'd near Leucas. 


The Thebans taking Advantage of theſe Diverſions 
at Sea, recovered all the Cities of Bæotia, and inva- 
ded Phocis, The Spartans grew every Day leſs terri- 
ble 
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78 The Grecian H iftory. Book a 
ble to them; ſo that they began now to act offenſive. 7 
ly againſt them, and had frequent Encounters with” ip 
them. And though they were not regular and dec. 4 wer 
five Battles, they were ſuch as ſerved to raiſe ther, diſt 
Courage, and gain them Experience, and were intro E 
ductory to thoſe greater Actions which happened af. 3 5 
terwards. The Succeſs of theſe little Engagement; 

was generally on their Side, and was chiefly owing ty # 
and of Pe- Pelopidas, who ſignalized himſelf in moſt of them. hi 
lopidas. one of them, at a Place called Tanagra, he ſlew tlie 
Spartan Commander with his own Hand. But tha 

which happened about the ſame time at 7. Ora, W 

; more remarkable. 1 
The Battle He had formed a Deſign of ſurpriſing Orchomenus, © 
et Tegyri. which was garriſoned by the Spartans, and marched 3 
againſt it with three hundred Foot, and ſome Horſe: 

But receiving Intelligence, that a great Body of Spar. 

tans were upon their march to reinforce the Garriſon, 

he thought it adviſeable to retire. In his Retreat, he 

met this Reinforcement near Tegyra, and being oppo· Z 

ſed by them, he ordered his Horſe, who were in the 

Rear, to advance and engage them, relying on his 

Foot for the main ſtreſs of the Battle. The Attack 

was very furious on both Sides: But Gorgoleon ang 

beo pompus, who commanded the Spartans, ſoon fell; 

and all who were near them, were either killed, o? 

put to flight; which ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the = 

reſt of their Troops, that they opened a Paſlage fo? 

the Thebans to purſue their March. But Pelopidas 
would not quit the Field till he had made a further 
Slaughter among them, and thoroughly routed and 
diſperſed them. He acquired more Reputation b) 

this Retreat, than he could have got by ſucceeding in 

his original Deſign againſt Orchomenus And it was a 

more ſignal Diſgrace to the Spartans, than they had | Fir. 
hitherto met with; for they had at leaſt three times as | Sp 

many Men in the Field. And it was never known be- bu 

fore, that in all their Wars, whether againſt Grecians e 

or Barbarians, they had been beat by fewer Troops 

than | 
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k 1, Chap. III The Grecian Hiſtory. 79 
five. than their own, or even by an equal Number. It 
wit muſt indeed be allowed, that theſe three hundred Foot 


u cerning them: But all that can be reaſonably collect- 
the ed from them, is, that they were a brave determined 
tha. Set of young Men, who had vowed perpetual Friend- 
wa © ſhip, and ſworn to ſtand by one another to the laſt 
Drop of their Blood. They were ſaid to have been 
nu, © firſt raiſed by Gorgidas, who was one of the Governors 
hed of Baotia, in Cor junction with Pelopidas, and had a 
rſe conſiderable Share in the Tranſactions of that Time. 
par. He uſed them chiefly as a Guard to the Citadel, but 
ſon, employed them occaſionally in other Services of the 
he War; and upon an Engagement, he choſe to divide 
po and mix them in the Ranks with the other Troops, in 
the order to animate them by their Example. But Pelo- 
his Pidas found a better Effect in keeping them in one en- 
ack tire Body; and after the Proofs they had given him of 
and their Behaviour in this Action, he conſtantly charged 
ell; at the Head of them in the ſame manner, without 
breaking and diſperſing them. They are ſaid to have 
remained invincible till the Battle of Cheronea, which 
happened ſome Years after, when they were every 
2 Man of them cut down by the Macedonian Phalanx 
And the next Day Philip taking a View of the Field 
of Battle, looked on them with Surpriſe, as they lay 
all together among the Slain, and, extolling their Vir- 
tue, wept over them 
It was this Battle of Tegyra, ſays Plutarch, which 
2 firſt convinced the Grecians, that the Breed of martial 
Spirits is not confined to the Banks of the Euroras ; 
but that true Courage and Bravery are the Growth of 
every Country, where the Inhabitants are brought up 
with a Senſe of Honour and Juſtice, and are _ 
4 afral 
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afraid of the leaſt Diſgrace, than of the greateſt Da © 
er. 
$ Theſe Succeſſes of the Thebans made the Athenian 
begin to think they gained Ground a little too faſt; 
and whatever Cauſe of Reſentment they had again 
Sparta, they Yid not care to carry it fo far, as to raiſe 
the Power of one State upon the Deſtruction of the | 
other: Which Conſideration inclined them towards an | 
Accommodation. It happened at the ſame time, that I 
Artaxerxes wanting a Supply of Grecian Troops to af. Z 
fiſt him in his Egyptian War, and which could not : 
eaſily be ſpared, without putting an End to theſe in- 
teſtine Broils, ſent his Ambaſſadors into Greece to re 
The Peace new the Peace of Antalcidas, which in the preſent Con- 
2 | ar juncture met with very little Difficulty, except from 
need, the Thebans, who would not give up their Juridifion 
Olymp. over the Cities of Bæotia. The general Tenor of the 
102.1. Treaty was as before, That all the Cities for the funar | 
ſhould be governed by their own Laus; with an additio- 
nal Proviſion, that all the Garriſons ſhould be with- 7 
drawn; which was accordingly executed by Commit | 
fioners appointed for that purpoſe. 


A Bod of During this ſhort Reſpite that was by this means 


Grecians given to the Grecians, Artaxerxes engaged twenty thou | "3 E 
employed by fand of them in his Service againſt Agypt. Pharna- | J h 
the Perſi- = th 
ans again 92Zu5, Who had the Charge of the War, and had been P. 
Agypt. two Years in making Preparations for it, had got to- oe 
gether an Army of two hundred thouſand Men, be- , 
ſides this Body of Grecians, with a proportionable ly 
Number of Shipping, to act in concert with the Land 10 
Forces. He ſent to Athens, to demand that Chabrias, 3 w 
who then ſerved as a Volunteer with the FO e 
Iphicrates might be recalled home, and that Ipbicrates might be 5, 
command (ent to command the Grecians; both which Points | 
them. * 
were readily complied with. The general e eee n 
was at Ace, afterwards called Ptolemars ; where it was | p 
reſolved to attack Peluſium, one of the Seven Mouths "8 I: 
the Nile, as the moſt convenient Paſſage into the Coun- Þ* 
try: But the Egyptians had fo long Notice given them „ 
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. provide for their Defence, that they had made that 


Place inacceſſible both by Sea and Land. Whereupon 
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ZPharnabazus ordered the Fleet to Mendeſium, another 


Mouth of the Nile, and made a Deſcent with three 
thouſand Men, who, after a vigorous Reſiſtance, took 
the Place. Iphicrates took the Fort likewiſe, with thoſe 


= Succeſs, propoſed to go without loſs of Time, to at- 
But Phar- 


tack Memphrs, the capital City of Ægypi. 
= nabazus choſe rather to ſtay till his whole Forces could 


not 


come up, in order to make ſure Work of it. The 


other urged the Neceſſity of marching immediately 
againſt it; and, in order to cut off all further Preten- 
= ces, offered to do it with only his own Troops; which 
being likewiſe refuſed, it was plainly ſeen, that Phar- 


nabazus was jealous of his having too great a Share in Pharnaba- 
the Whilſt this Matter 7s 3: Je” 
was in debate between them, the /Zgyprians put "ro 


the Honour of the Expedition. 


= ſtrong Garriſon into Memphis; and drawing down the 
> reſt of their Forces againſt the Perfians, maintained 
their Ground, and harraſſed them, till at length the 
Inundation of the Nile obliged them to quit the Coun- 
try. By theſe Means they loſt the Proſpect of taking 
= Memphis, the Conſequence ' whereof muſt have been 
the Reduction of the whole Kingdom. Such was the 
Pate of moſt of the Perfian Expeditions, which were 
generally ill concerted, and worſe conducted, and 
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ly occaſioned by their Generals Hands being tied up, 


> waited for Inſtructions from their Court, till the Oc- 
cCaſion was over. And this was alledged by Pharna- 
bazus in his Excule to Iphicrates, who expoſtulating 
with him upon the Operations of the War, aſked 


him, How it came to paſs, that he who was ſo quick in 


pro poſing his Meaſures, was ſo flow in the Execution? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, I am Maſter of my Words; but the 
= King is Maſter of my Actions. But this was not fo 
much the Caſe of the preſent Miſcarriage, which was 
Vol. II. G chiefly 


were always attended with Delays, which were chief- 


ſeo that, upon any ſudden Emergency, they often 
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Generals. However Pharnabazus, upon his Return 
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into Aſia, threw the whole Blame of it upon Ipbicrats, ; 


5 


who did not think it proper there to juſtify himſelf, 
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chiefly owing to the Miſunderſtanding between the tuo 


He took Warning from what had lately happened to 


Conon under the like Circumſtances, and therefore 
Pharnabazus ® 
ſent his Complaint after him; and the Athentans pro- 
miſed to puniſh him, according as they ſhould find he 
had deſerved it. But they found reaſon to be very 
well ſatisfied with his Behaviour, and were fo far from 


withdrew himlelf privately to Athens. 


cenſuring it, that ſoon after, as a Mark of their Ap- 
probation, they appointed him Admiral. 

In the mean time the ſeveral Cities of Greece, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Peloponneſus, were no ſooner put into a 
Condition of enjoying that Liberty which was now more 

fully reſtored to them, but they fell into Tumults and 


ſons, and confiſcated their Eſtates, and created ſuch 


further Diſorders, that the two States of Athens and N 
Sparta found themſelves obliged to interpoſe in behalf 


of thoſe who were beſt affected towards them, and 


Je Peace Whole Quarrels they had formerly eſpouſed : And this 
broke again Occaſioned another Rupture the Year after the Peace 
is Greece. was concluded; tho' it was not ſo general a one as be- 


fore, nor of fo long continuance. 


Commoti- 
ens at Za- Corcyra; Which were occaſioned chiefly by the Spartan 
2e. Faction. In the former of theſe Places, the People 
cyra. had expelled their Magiſtrates; who flying to Timotheus 
for Protection, he received them on board his Fleet, 

and tranſported them back to the Iſland ; where, by 

his further Aſſiſtance, they got poſſeſſion of a ſtrong 
Caſtle, and maintained themſelves againſt the Inhabi- 

tants. The like Diviſions ſubſiſting in Corcyra, the 
Spartans ſent out Mna/ippus with a Fleet, under colour 

of aſſiſting their Friends there, But they knew of what 

Im- 


The firſt Conteſts were concerning Zacynthus and 


wt . 


Seditions among themſelves, with ſuch Reſentment of 
former Injuries upon thoſe who had acted under the 
Spartan Adminiſtration, that they baniſhed their Per- 


f * 
Y — 


e, it to themſelves. The Fraud being detected, the In- 
ell. habitants in general united againſt them as their com- 
mon Enemy, and put themſelves under the Protection 
of Athens. But before they could receive any Relief 
from thence, the Spartans had landed upon them, and 
beſieged them. And when they found themſelves 
ſſtraiten'd for want of Proviſions, they made a deſpe- 
rate Sally, wherein they killed Muaſippus, with a good 
Number of his Men. At length Ipbicrates and Timo: 
= rheus coming up with the Athenian Fleet, took nine of 
the Spartan Gallies, and put an End to theſe Commo- 
— 3 
About the ſame time the Inhabitants of Plalæa ap- 
> plying to their old Friends the Atbenians for their Pro- 
tection and Alliance, the Thebans took Offence at it, 
and demoliſhed the Town; and ſoon after did the ſame 
by Theſpie, The Athenians were fo highly incenſed at The The- 
the Treatment of thoſe two Cities, which had deſerved bans demo- 
ſeo well of the common Cauſe in the Perfian War, that af 
they would act no longer in Conjunction with them ; piæ. 8 
and upon their breaking with them, the Affairs of 
2 Greece took a new and unexpected Turn. 
> Athens and Sparta began now to think in earneſt of Athens 
enjoying ſome Repoſe themſelves, and of giving it to an Sparta 
the leſſer States, whoſe Quarrels had been promoted #4*r: 1 
. k 2 eace, 
> chiefly by them, and made ſubſervient to their Views 
of obtaining the Sovereignty of Greece. This was un- 
doubtedly the true grounds of their Enmity, tho' ſe- 
veral other pretended Cauſes were aſſigned; of which 
the moſt plauſible was, the ſettling the other Cities and 
Republics in a State of Freedom and Independency. 
This was now in ſome meaſure effected; and the Spar- 
| tans having been forced to give up a great part of the 
Power they had unjuſtly obtained, the Athenians con- 
he tented themſelves with this Mark of their Submiſſion, 
| eſpecially ſince they had recovered a great Part of what 
dat they had loſt at Sea; which had brought Things to a 
1 G 2 pretty 
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at almoſt all the Charge and Hazard of the War, e 

cluſive of their Allies; fo that notwithſtanding they 
had been ſucceſsful in the main, they had been ſuffice 
ently drained and haraſſed, and were therefore glad of 
ſo favourable a Conjuncture to renew the former Trea. 


hend on the Side of Aſia, where Ar!axerxes was Jeep 
ly engaged in his /Zgyprian War, there was a general 


ed on ſucceſsfully by the A benians; but it was bee 
23 a by the Thebans, and in ſuch a manner as plainly ſhew- 


werſe to it ed they were now ſetting up for themſelves, and would 
no longer be conſidered as a ſubordinate State, 


tarch, one would think, ſhould have vindicated them 
from that Reproach. However, it is certain, they had 
not hitherto exerted themſelves in any degree ſuitable 
to the Fame of their Heroes and Founders, who b 
their Exploits, partly fabulous and partly hiſtorical, 
had given a Promiſe of what might be expected from 
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ſwering theſe Expectations. The Thebans were divided 
in Intereſt from the Pæotians during the Per ian Wars; 
which is aſſigned as one Reaſon, why they were ſo 
long kept under: They baſely deſerted the common 
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puniſhing their I reachery, poſleſs themſelves of their 


3 Friends 
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Country. This Neceſlity threw them under the Pro- | FE] 
tection of the Spartans, who choſe rather to forgive the 


84 The Grecian Hiſtory. Bock l. 
pretty equal Balance. The Truth is, they had been 


Diſpoittion for Peace, and the Negotiations were carri · : 


They were naturally an hardy and robuſt People, | 7 
but had the Character of being heavy and ſtupid, even 4 
to a Proverb: And yet ſuch Generals as Epaminondai 

and Pelopidas, and ſuch Writers as Pindar and Plu- * 


their Deſcendants, eſpecially in a City of fo great An- .. 
tiquity and Renown, as to have maintained a Siege, 
even before that of Troy. But they were far from an- 3 


Cauſe of Greece at that Time, to join with the Barba- | 'S 
rians And when, contrary to all human Probability. 4 
that numerous Army was defeated, they apprehended | 

the Power vnd Reſentment of the Athenians, who, as | 
being their Neighbours, might, under a Pretence of | 


e e e 


ty. There being at the ſame time nothing to appre. 4 5 x 
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Friends of Perſia, than ſacrifice the Enemies of Athens , 
h and accordingly entered into a League with them. 
ne The Thebans were not ungrateful; they did them very 
{5 ęreat Service in the Peloponneſian War, and continued, 
during the whole courſe of it, their good and faithful 
Allies. Upon what Occaſion they afterwards broke 
with them, and were thereupon obliged to have re- 
*Zcourſe to the Athenians, has already been related. It 
vas a conſtant Maxim with them, as they were deſert- 
ed by one of thoſe two States, to fall in with the other; 
and which Side ſoever they inclined to, they were ge- 
nerally of weight enough to turn the Balance: How- 
ever, they had hitherto made no further Uſe of that 
Weight, than to ſecure themſelves. But they had 
been fo conſtantly engaged of late Years on one Side 
or the other, according to the Exigencies of their At- 
fairs, that it had brought them into Diſcipline, and 
fired their Ambition; and the Spartans had principally 
= contributed to it, by their late frequent Expeditions 
gagainſt them. It was an eſtabliſhed point of Policy in 
the Spartan Government, to avoid engaging too often 
with the ſame Enemy, for fear of inſtructing them in 
the Art of War: And Lycurgus had, for the ſame 
= Reaſon, expreſly forbid it by his Laws. But the Re- 
ſentment of Ageſiluus againſt the Thebans, carried him 
on beyond any Conſideration of that kind; inſomuch 
that finding his Collegue Cleombrotus averſe to the 
= Theban War, he led the Army himſelf, notwithſtand- 
ing that he had before claimed the Privilege of his Age 
to excuſe his Attendance : And an Action happening, 
wherein he was wounded, Antalcidas reproached him, 
That he was well requited by the Thebans, for having 
taught them to fight. In ſhort, they began now to look 
about them, and enlarge their Views; and finding 
themſelves too much cramped up within their ancient 
Limits, they laid hold of the preſent Conjuncture, to 
extend their Dominion, beginning, as the other States 
had done, by little Encroachments on their Neigh- 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I, 


The Spirit which now appeared among them, had | 


been raiſed by Pelopidas, their late Deliverer from the E 


Spartan Yoke, and was ſeconded and ſupported by 


Epaminondas, who, tho' he had all the Qualities ne. 
ceſſary for the Service of the Public, yet choſe to lead 
a private Life, in a conſtant courſe of Virtue, and tjge 


Study of Philoſophy. He had ſeldom appeared in 1 


public, but in order to get himſelf excuſed from thoſe 
Employments, which were ſo eagerly courted by 


others. But his extraordinary Merit no longer ſuffer- * 
ing him to enjoy his Retirement, he was forced out of 


it, and placed at the Head of the Theban Army. He 1 


had before this contracted an Intimacy with Pelopidas, 


which was daily improved by the Correſpondence of 


their Tempers and Principles, and the ardent Zeal, 


which they both expreſſed for the Good of their Coun- wh 
try. And they had upon ſome Occaſions, before this 
Time, appeared together in Action: But Pelepidas ha- 
ving made a more early Figure in the Army, the Suc- 2 
ceſs, which the Thebans had hitherto met with, was 
generally aſcribed to him : However Epaminondas had 
done enough to diſtinguiſn himſelf; and they both now 


came to bè conſidered in the ſame Light, as Generals 
abroad, and as Governors at home. 

When the Treaty propoſed by the Athenians was 
upon the point of being executed, the Thebans deman- 
ded to be comprehended in it, under the Name of 
the Beans, and to be expreſly ſtiled ſo. But the 
other contracting Powers would not agree to it: Age- 
ſilaus particularly inſiſted upon their leaving Betta free 


and independent. He was anſwered by Epaminondas, W 


who was there as Ambaſlador on the Part of the The- 
bans, That they, the Spartans, would do well to fhew 
them the Example, by ſetting free the Country of Laco- 
nia; for that the Pretenſions of the City of Thebes 10 
the one, were as well founded as thoſe of the City of 
Sparta 10 the other. He urged farther, not only in be- 
half of the Thebans, but of Greece in general, that 
Sparta bad aggrandixed herſelf by War, at the  Expence 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. 
of her Neighbours ; that Peace might be obtained, and 


fuch a one as might be ſolid and laſting , but that it could 
not be otherwiſe ſo, than by reducing all to an Equality. 
*Z Theſe Remonſtrances, however juſt they were, yet ſo 
incenſed Ageſilaus, that he ſtruck the Name of the Ageſilaus 


Thebans out of the Treaty, and declared War againſt ago 


them. | | 


both by the Spartans and their Allies, too haſty a Step; 
and when it was at laſt, and with ſome Difficulty, de- 


creed by the Ephori, it was cenfured, as an Act more 
of Paſſion than of Judgment, and as owing to the par- 


ticular Pique Ageflaus had to the Thebans, on whoſe 


account he had been called out of Aa; and thereup- 


on he laid hold of all Opportunities of being revenged 
on them. However, he took care at the ſame time to 
conclude a Peace with the reſt of the Grectans ; tho” 
it was couched in ſo looſe and general Terms, as if 


it were intended only to ſerve the preſent Occaſion, 
' left any of them ſhould join againſt him, and that he 


might afterwards either obſerve, or break it, accord- 
ing as he ſhould find it moſt for his purpoſe. This 
agrees with what he ſaid to the other Ambaſſadors, 
upon his diſmiſſing them, That what could be amicably 


adjuſted, ſhould ; and that what was not otherwiſe to be 


remedied, muſt be determined by the Sword, it being 100 
difficult a Taſk to provide for every thing by Treaty. 
The Thebans were by this Means left to themſelves; 


and Cleombrotus lying then in Phocts with ten thouſand 


Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, the Ephori ſent him Or- 
ders to march immediately into Beotra; and at the 
ſame time they ordered freſh Levies to be made in 
Laconia, and among their Allies. The Thebans, tho' 


they were under the utmoſt Conſternation, and that 


all Greece in general looked upon them as loſt, prepa- 
red to ſtand upon their Defence. Epaminondas was 
appointed Commander in chief ; but there were join- 
ed with him, at his own Requeſt, fix others as his 
Council, or Aſſiſtants. 

G4 Cleom- 
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The entering into a War in this manner was thought, Thebans. 
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The Grecian Wiſtory. Book 1 


Cleombrotus, in the mean time, purſued his Nad 


with great Diligence, and went on as to a certain Vic. 1 4 
tory. However, when he arrived upon the Frontiers of 1 OS. 
Petia, he ent, under colour of juſtifying his Proceed. 
ings, to demand of the Thehans, That they ſhould re. 


ſtore the Bœotian Cities to their Liberty; that thy 


ſhould rebuild Platæa and Theſpiæ, which they had F4 2 S 
moliſbed in the laſt War ; and that they ſhould make good 


all the Loſſes the Tubabllants had ſuſtained. Epaminon. E- 
das returned an Anſwer ſuitable to the Demand, That 


the Spartans had nothing to do with Bœotia, and that & | 
the Thebans were not accountable to them for their Con. EE | 


duct 


There now remained nothing further to be done on 
either Side, but to prepare for Action. But juſt as 
the Thebans marched out of the City, they were ter- 
rified by Omens and Prodigies, which they interpret- 
ed to portend ill Succeſs to them. Epaminondas, by 


way of Encouragement, repeated to them a Verſe of 
Homer, which implied, * That there was one ſure good 
Omen to thoſe who fought for their Country. One of * 
theſe unlucky Auguries, was a ſudden great Clap of 


Thunder, which they looked upon as a Warning 
from Heaven, and addreſſed themſelves to their Ge- 
neral, to know his Sentiments upon it. But he being 
more attentive to the Incampment of the Spartan Ar- 
my, than to the Thunder, gave them no other An- 
Wer, than ba! he wondered to ſce the Enemy had pitch- 
ed upon ſo bad a Piece of Ground, when "hey might 
have poſted themſe/ves ſo much more advantageouſly. 
However, to prevent any further Effects of this Su- 
perſtition, or Fear, which was among the Troops, he 
found it neceſſary to humour them a little, and to 
take them in their own way. Accordingly he invent- 


ed other Counter-Omens and Auguries, and made | 


ule of old Ffophecies and Predictions, Which he ap- 


plied 
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+ ſively, or march up to the Spartans Camp, and offer 
them Battle. 
ſion, conſiſted of Epaminondas, and five of his Collegues; 
and they were equally divided in Opinion. But Pe- 
luopidas, as ſome ſay, came in afterwards, and by his 
Vote it was determined to give the Enemy Battle. 
= Accordingly the two Armies met in the Plain of Leuc- 
tra, a Town in Bavntia, LE = 
| Archidamus the Son of Ageſilaus, having joined the 
= Spartans with the new Levies, had increaſed their 
Number to four and twenty Thouſand ; whereas the 
XZ Thebans had at the moſt but ſix Thouſand. There 
= was alſo a great Diſproportion in their Horſe : But the 
= Thebans had vaſtly the Advantage, both in the Quality 


N 


24 — 
5 


Troops by his Diſpoſition, and by the Vigour of his 


The Council of War upon this Occa- 


of their Horſes, and in their Management of them. 


Epaminondas endeavoured to ſupply his Want of A. M. 


Attack. And taking to himſelf the Command of the 


Battle there, concluding, that if he could break that 
Body of Spartans, the reſt would eaſily be put to the 
Rout. With this View, he ſtrengthen'd his Wing 
with his heavy-arm'd Infantry, and the beſt of the 
other Troops; by which Additions, it was fifty Men 


deep, whereas that of the Spartans was but twelve. He 


cloſed it with the Sacred Band under the Command of 
Pel»pidas ; and his Horſe he placed in the Front of it, 
after the Example of Cleombrotus. Having drawn off 
ſo many from his other Wing, he order'd thoſe who 


remained in it, to fall back in a flanting Line, as if 


they declin'd fighting, and were making their Re- 
treat; which he did, that they might not be left too 
much expos'd, and that they might cover his Flank 


on 


89 


3634. 


Olymp. 
102. 2. 


Left Wing, oppoſite to the Right of the Enemy, com- Baht 
manded by Cleombrotus, he put the main Streſs of thesfLeuQra. 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book, | 7 
on the Right, and be a Body of Reſerve to him in cal 


of need. 
He then advanced with his Wing, extending it b 
liquely, in order to draw off the Right Wing of * 


Spartans from their main Body. The Enemy perceiv. 


ing his Deſign, changed their Order of Battle, and be 
gan to extend their Wing likewiſe, with an Intent to 
ſurround Epaminondas. But before they could ope: 
and cloſe their Diviſions, he took advantage of ther 
forming themſelves, and began the Attack with tl 
Horſe : And Pelopidas charging with him at the ſame 
time, with incredible Speed and Bravery at the Head 
of his Battalion, they follow'd the Horſe, and pref | 
ſo hard upon the Spartans, that tho they were, of al 
the Grectans, the moſt expert in recovering any de, 
or Diſorder of that kind, their Skill, was now quit baf. 
fled. Their Horſe being not able to ſtand the Shock, 
were forced back upon their Infantry, which, by this 
means was broke, and thrown into a good deal 4 
Confuſion. The Tbebans having made this e 
ſion with their Horſe, puſhed on to Cleombrotus, and 


opened their way to him with great Slaughter; no- 
withſtanding that the Spartans fought with their wont. 


ed Bravery, and held the Victory ſome time in Su | 


pence. At length Cleombrotus fell, with Dinon, Spbo. £ | 


drias, his Son Cl:onymus, and other Officers of Note; 
who came up to defend the Perſon of their King. And 
when he was killed, the Fight was renew'd with 
greater Rage and Gbſtinacy, both to revenge his 


Death, and to recover his Body This latter was : 3 
a point of Honour with the Spar/ans which they could |? 
not for ſhame give up; and Epaminondas choſe rather 


to gratify them in it, than to hazard the further Suc- 
ceſs of the Battle. Wherefore he left them in poſ- 


LP tab tb 4 
. SR 


. 


ſeſſion of their dead King, and went on to their other x 


Wing, which was commanded by Archidamus, and | 
conſiſted chiefly of the Allies, who had not willing 
been engaged in this Quarrel, but were the more ea- 
ſily perſuaded to it from the Weakneſs of the The- | 

bans; 
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: ans; ſo that they thought they had little more to do, 
than to take the Field, and that they were to con- 
*ZZcuer without fighting, or, as Diodorus expreſſes it “, 


*Z without Duſt. But they were ſo diſheartened at the 
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follow'd by the reſt of the Army. Epaminondas pur- 
ſued them with great Slaughter, till having compleat- 
ed his Victory he remain'd Maſter of the Field, and 
Z erected a Trophy. There fell in the Battle four Thou- 
ſand on the Side of Sparta, whereof one Thouſand 


and four Hundred of them were Citizens of Sparta. 


; Ely on 
: OR 
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85 en 
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Ezpaminondas had ſucceeded in every Part of this 


Y Action according to his Wiſh, and according to the 
= manner in which he had projected it. His Skill and 


al of Conduct in this Battle, and in that which ſucceeded 


it at Mantinea, are looked upon as Maſter- pieces in 


their kind: And they who are curious that way, 
may ſee the exact Plans of them, as they are de- 
2 ſcrib'd by a ÞF late Author in his Comments upon Po- 
= lybius. _ TIES 

= This Battle was fought within twenty Days after 


| 3 the Concluſion of the Peace. And as it was the 
2 ſharpeſt of any that had happened during the Wars 


of the Grecians among themſelves, fo it was more re- 
markable for the Number of the ſlain; there having 
ſeldom been above four or five hundred kill'd on the 


| 1 valſhip between Athens and Sparta, when they fought 
with the moſt Rancour and Inveteracy. The The- 


publicks had ever gained by any ſingle Victory in 
thoſe Wars: And Epaminondas felt ſuch a ſudden Ex- 
ceſs 


Ki + Le Chevalier de Folard. 


Death of Cleombrotus, and the Defeat of his Wing, 
that they ſoon betook themſelves to Flight, and were 


XZ were Lacedemonians, and the Flower of their Army; 


The Thebans loſt in the whole but three Hundred 


Side of the vanquiſh'd, even in the Height of the Ri- 


ans acquired more Glory by it, than any of the Re- 


91 


92 


ceſs of Joy upon it, that he went out of his uu! 
Character and was hardly able to contain himſelf, thi: 
But the next Day, upon cooler Thoughts, he reſum'q "2M ſho 
the Philoſopher ; and appeared fo penſive and melan. 

choly, that his Friends were very inquiſitive to know 
the Cauſe of it. He told them, He had ſuffered bin- 
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. 
& \ to 


ſelf io be too much tranſported upon his Viftory, and F infc 
that be was now undergoing a proper Chaſtiſement fo Th 


II. 


But his Command of himſelf upon this Occaſion, 9 It | 


did not come up to that of the Sparians, whole Be- tio 


25 5 1 5 5 


haviour after the Battle, was ſo remarkably great, | 3 Kr 
that I queſtion whether it can be parallell'd in the Ve 


Hiſtory of any Age, or Country. 


The Beha- \- 
viour of came to Sparta, they were celebrating a Public Feſti- 7 be 


the Spar- 


tans after 


their De- 


Feat. 


It happened, that when the News of the Defeat | ine 


val in the City, where there was a great Concourſe of | 2 ar 
Strangers from ſeveral Parts of Greece. The Epbori, © 


who from the Accounts they had already received {8 ary 
of the Battle, could not but be ſenſible of the terrible! ©9 


nity 


Conſequences of it, yet gave Orders that the Solem. 


of the Day ſhould not be interrupted ; but pri- de 


vately ſending the Names of the Slain to each Fa- Ba 
mily, out of which they were loſt, they went on with S1 
the Sports and Ceremonies, as if nothing had hap- Þ7 ＋ 
pened. The next Morning, when they were more Þ* 

fully informed of the Particulars, the Fathers and Re- H 


lations of the Slain came out rejoicing in the Mar- oy 
ket-place, and faluting each other with a kind of 
Exultation : On the contrary, the Fathers of thoſe 
who ſurvived the Battle concealed themſelves in their 
Houſes ; and if any of them were, upon any neceſſary 
Occaſion, obliged to go abroad, it was eaſily diſco- 
vered by their Looks, that they were aſham'd to 
own their Children, The Women carried it full 
further, the Mothers of the Slain openly recjoicing, 
chearfully making Viſits to each other, and aſſembling 
in a triumphant manner in the Temples ; whilſt they 


who expected their Children home, ſat filent and 
dejected. ; | 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. 
But the generality of the People were awakened by 


this Misfortune, and conſidered it as a Blow, that they 
*X ſhould never be able to recover. They began to de- 
ſpair, when they found themſelves without Troops, de- 
ſerted by their Allies, and, in a manner, at the Mercy 
of the Conqueror; eſpecially when they were further 
informed, that he deſigned to invade Peloponneſus. 


This occaſioned a general Murmuring and Repining : 


* It brought to their Remembrance the former Predic- 


tions of the Oracle, That they ſhould ſuffer under a lame 


| King. They conſidered further, that they had gi- 


ven the Crown to this lame King, in prejudice to the 


| Right of Leotychydas his Nephew. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe Reflexions, and that he had undoubtedly 
been the ſole Author of their preſent Calamity, he 
had ſtill ſo much Credit with them, that they renew- 
ed the Confidence they had formerly placed in him, 
and ſubmitted their Affairs entirely to his Determina- 


tion, either as to Peace or War. 5 
One great Point under their immediate Conſidera- 


tion, was concerning thoſe Who had fled out of the 


Battle. They were by the Law in that caſe, to be de- 
graded from all Honours, and rendered infamous, inſo- 
much that it was a Diſgrace to intermarry with them: 


They were to appear publickly in mean and dirty 


Habits, with patch d and party- coloured Garments, and 
to go half-ſhaved; and whoever met them in the 


Streets, might inſult and beat them, and they were not 
to make any Reſiſtance. This was ſo ſevere a Law, 


and ſuch Numbers had incurred the Penalties of it, 
many of whom were of great Families and Intereſt, 
that they apprehended the Execution of it might oc- 
caſion ſome public Commotions ; beſides that theſe 
Citizens, ſuch as they were, could very ill be ſpared 
at this time, when they wanted to recruit the Army. 
Under this Difficulty, they gave Ageſilaus a Power 
even over the Laws, to diſpenſe with them, or to 
abrogate them, or to enact ſuch new ones, as the pre- 
lent Exigency required, He would not aboliſh, - 

make 
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94 r Grecian Hifory, Bo 
make any Variation in the Law itſelf, but made: 
public Declaration, That it ſhould lie dormant for = S 
that ſingle Day, but revive and be in full Force again = 
on the Morrow; and by that Expedient he ſaved el 7 
Citizens from Infamy. 


From the Battle of Lad to the Batile of Mantines | .Y 


WI «A 
JA. Y 21 
Z 


Containing the Space of 8 Years. 
'T H E Fugitives being thus re inſtated in the Ar. | 3 


my, Ag:/ilaus made an Inroad into Arcadia, where 

he wok a Foal Town belonging to the Mantinean,,| 9 
and waſted the Territory, but avoided engaging in 
any hazardous Enterpriſe, doing no more at preſent, 

than what was barely neceſſary to keep his Men in 

Action, and to revive their Spirits, and at the ſane 
time to ſhew, that the F ortune of _ was not | 
quite deſperate. 3 

The Thebans in the mean time were endeavouring 14 
to improve their Victory; and ſent a Herald crow nud 
with a Garland, to communicate it in Form to the 

Athenians, and to demand their Aſſiſtance. But they | * 

did not think this a Time to break with Sparta; 
they found it a fit Opportunity to make themſelves |? 

more abſolutely Maſters at Sea; and if they could not- 

carry it further, ſo as to obtain the Sovereignty of Þ , 
Greece, at leaſt they thought it better to ſhare init with | * 

Sparta, than to endanger the letting the Thebans into 
the whole: Upon which Conſiderations they diſmiſs d 
the Herald without giving him Audience. 

Olymp. With theſe Views, they gave the Spartans to un- 
Th. Ate. derſtand, That, as they had loſt their Power, it was 
nians zake expected, they ſhould lay aſide their Haughtineſs and 
advantage Severity. At the ſame time they took upon them- 
4 _ ſelves to maintain the Peace, which by the Deputies 


of te Of the ſeveral Cities aſſembled at Athens, they cauſed Þ 
Spartans, to 5 
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le 4 1 8 Ir be ak and ratified, in the Name of them, 


and their Confederates. The Thebans ſtood out as 
pefore; and the Eleans, now followed their Exam- 


e objecting againſt the Freedom of ſeveral Towns, 

*ZFwhich they pretended to be immediately under their 

uriſdiction. And ſeveral other States afterwards fell 

"Zn with the Thebans, ſome by Compulſion, and more Sever! 

3 3 E out of Inclination and Policy, as they found they were States fide 
Emoſt likely to be protected by them. Thebes was now aich the 


become the common Aſylum for thoſe who apprehend- TRI: 


» the Power of their Neighbours, and more particu- 


Z ob of the Spartans. 
Z The Mantineans about this time took occaſion to re-The Man- 


5 1 + build their City, 


which, with the Aſſiſtance of the tineans re- 
build their 


Eleans, and ſome part of the Arcadians, they perfect- , 8 


Zed, and wall'd in, as before. And, according to 
7 Pauſanias, the Arcadians in general, by the Perſua- 
ion of Epaminondas, out of ſeveral ſmall Towns, built 
one common City by the Name of Megalopolis; tho 

YG Diederus places it two Years lower, upon their great 
7 Overthrow by the Spartans. Thus far the Arcagians 
had made a right and reaſonable uſe of Sparta's be- 
ing humbled : But they, and ſome other States, when 
go found themſelves reſtored, according to the Trea- 
ty, to the free Enjoyment of their own Laws, and 
Forms of Government, grew wanton and capricious, 


7 and fell into ſuch Diſſenſions among themſelves, as 
1 I | proved of worſe Conſequence to them, than the Do- 
minion of Sparta, 


This was the Caſe of the 7 egeans, who had formed Commotions 


5 a Scheme of uniting themſelves, with all the reſt ofin Arcadia. 


the Arcadians, into one Body of a Commonwealth, 
|; with a General Council conſiſting of ten Thouſand ; 
in whom there was to be lodged an abſolute Power, 
to determine all Matters relating to Peace and War. 
But this Project occaſioned ſuch Factions and Tu- 
mults among them, that great Numbers were killed, 
and above fourteen Hundred baniſhed ; and it end- 


bo in bringing the Spartans again upon them, under 
the 
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A Battle He poſſeſſed himſelf of * Orchomenus, which was well} : , : 


2 Orcho- affected to Sparta, and garriſon'd it. Lycomedes the i | 
menus. * 


againſt the Nobility, who, to ſecure themſelves againſt 1 


they murdered Thirty of thole who were principally 


The Grecian Hiſtory. Bock! 13 
the old Pretence of reſtoring Exiles, and in making PHE 
their Country a Seat of War. =! 

Ageſi aus immediately took occaſion from hel 1 
inteſtine Diviſions to ſend a Body of fifteen Hundre 
Men among them under the Command of Po!ytropy, ® 


Arcadian General being about three to one ſtronger, 
marched up to him, and offer'd him Battle under the 
Walls. Polytropus accepted it, and was kill'd, with 
two hundred of his Men; and the reſt were forc'd| = 
back into the City. Hoever Lycomedes, not doubting | 
but the Spartans would come with a greater Force 00 23 
revenge themſelves, did not think it adviſeable to? I 
purſue his Victory without ſome further Afliſtance | 1 
Accordingly he applied to the Athenians; but ther 1 
refus'd to join with him, concluding, as they hal RF 
done before, with regard to the Thebans, that Sparta 
was low enough already, and that it would be wrong 
Policy in them at this time to ſupport any other State 
againſt her. Hereupon the Arcadians had recourſe to 
the Thebans, who received them with open Arms; 
and this was a great Addition to the Confederacy, that 
was forming againſt Sparta. IF 
About the Time of the civil Diſcord among the 
Arcadians concerning their new Form of Govern 
ment, there happened a more grievous Inſtance of | 


Seditio at the ſame kind at Argos; where the Government be- 
Argos. 


ing in the People, the Orators, or Demagogues, (as 2 
they were more properly call'd) ſtirred them up - © 


the Inſults and Outrages to which they were expos d, 
entered into Conſpiracy to deſtroy the Basen 5 
Which being ſuſpected by the Cs they put 
ſeveral to the Rack, and extorted from them 
a Confeffion of the whole Deſign. Whereupon Þ 


concerned, 


* There was another City of this Name in Bœotia. 
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WEEoncerned, without any Form of Trial: And many 
*X#a1ic Accuſations againſt others, were dreſſed up and 
Epggravated by theſe Orators; inſomuch that there 


ere above ſixteen hundred of the greateſt and richeſt 


8 en of the City executed, and their Eſtates confiſcat- 
ed. At length the Orators, whether they were ſtruck 
vith Remorſe for the Cruelties they had occaſioned, 
or that they were afraid of being at laſt involved in 
the general Ruin, began to ſlacken in their Proſecuti- 
ons; and the People from thence concluding, that 


3 : they had deſerted their Cauſe, murdered ſuch of them 


as they could find remaining in the City This was 
the greateſt Maſſacre that had happened in any City 
of Greece; and it was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
be Scytaliſm, from the manner in which it was exe- 
n= cuted, by the knocking on the Head with Clubs. 


And this Sedition was a very unlucky Conjuncture for 
that City, which was ſo rich and powerful, that ſhe 


vas in a Condition to diſpute the Sovereignty of 
XZ Greece. This Opinion was confirmed by Faſon, who 


putting in his Claim to it in behalf of the Theſſalians, 


made uſe of it as an Argument to them, that the 
Argives were too much weakened with their inteſtine 
Broils, to appear as Competitors. | 


- | Military Affairs, got himſelf to be declared General o 
be 7 befſaly , with which Authority he had gained many 


„ (as of the neighbouring Countries into his Alliance; and 


up the Thebans courted him for his Aſſiſtance, when they 
za! found themſelves diſappointed of it at Athens. He 


Troops; but when it came to the Point, he diverted 
them from purſuing their Victory, adviſing them to 
= ule it with Moderation, and not to make the Spar- 
& {ans deſperate. The Spartans, on the other hand, he 
5 perſuaded to lie by a little, till they had recovered 
Hreath, and could fight upon more advantageous 
Lerms: So that he acted rather as a Mediator, than 

No, 11 an 


appeared ready to join them with a good Body of 
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the 3 This 7aſon had a little Principality at Pheræ; and Account of 


having ambitious Views, and extraordinary Skill in Jaſon of 
2 & cTheſlaly, 


$ 
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an Ally; and there is mention made of a Truce cor WW 
cluded between them by his means ; but the Accowſ * 
of it is fo differently related, that it does not appear, 
whether it were before, or after the Battle of Leuar 


+2400 


Jaſon's Buſineſs was to manage ſo between 10 S | 


States, that neither of them might grow too powerful MW (id. 

and that he might make his Advantage of it in bring : det 

\ ing about his own Deſigns; which, by his mall © | K 
5 Art and Eloquence, he had in ſome meaſure effected ¶ the 
1 But notwithſtanding that he was eager in the Purſui int 
1 of his Ambition, he endeavoured to ſave Appearan- tin 
. ces, and to preſerve a good Character; fo that when anc 
. he had injured or moleſted any of his Ngo B 
oo he would fay, by way of Excuſe, There is a Neceſn Ar 
1 for thoſe to be unjuſt in ſmall Matters, who will ail thi: 
4 juſtly in great Ones. He was at the Head of an al ed 
. of ten thouſand Horſe, and twenty thouſand heart the 
2 armed Foot, without reckoning the light- armed So. 0 
4 diers: And with this Force, he might ſoon have been col 
ib capable of giving Law to the reſt of Greece, But be 3 as . 
„ fore he could make any Attempt towards it, he was Co 
. ſuddenly aſſaſſinated at the Inſtigation of his Brother Sp: 
5 Poly dore and Polyphron, WhO jointly ſucceeded him: | bog 
. But the latter killed the other, and was ſoon af. fre 
'3 ter killed himſelf by his“ Nephew Alexander, un- of 
4 der the Pretence of revenging the Death of his Fa- wh 
= , ther Pohdore. By this means Alexander poſſeſſed him. the 
, | ſelt of Pheræ, and became very oppreſſive and tyran- | ing 
* nical. But as I ſhall have occaſion to mention him the 
F more particularly, I would here only obſerve, that Co: 
i from the Time of Jaſon s Death, the Theſſalians loſt Ce 
4 the Influence they had in the Affairs of Greece, and 0cc 
1 the Proſpect of obtaining the Sovereignty of it in their no 
Af turn. | of 
4 The Thebans in the mean time having, beſides the ¶ 5 
late Acceſſion of the Arcadians, got the Phocians, Lo- to 

crians, Acarnamans, Eubgans, and other neighbour A 

ing States, under their Dependence, were preparing 1 

te dhe 


* Some make him his Brother, 


SE Chap. IV. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
do acc offenſively againſt the Spartans; and, under a Olymp. 


The The- 
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E Notion of aſſiſting the Arcadians agamſt them, en- 


WT tered Peloponneſus; where, having joined the Arcad;- 


ans, and the reſt of the Confederates, they made up genf 
an Army of forty, ſome ſay, fifty thouſand Men, be- 4841 
I ſides great Numbers who followed the Camp for Plun- Pata. 


der, amounting, in the whole, to ſeventy thouſand. 
Epominondas and Pelopidas having the Command of 
= the Army, divided it into four Bodies, who broke 


into Laconia at four ſeveral Parts of it at the ſame 
time; then made a general Rendezvous at Sellz/ta, 
and purſued their March with Fire and Sword towards 
Sparta. Ageſilaus was at this time in purſuit of the 


= Arcadians, after the Defeat of Poly:ropus : But upon 


this Approach of the Thcbans, he immediately return- 


ed to Sparta, where he found the Inhabitants under 


the utmoſt Terror and Conſternation ; and the more 


ſo, becauſe no Enemy had appeared there in the 


courſe of near {1x hundred Years, ſince the Dorians, 
as Deſcendants of Hercules, firſt got pollethon of the 
Country. Hence it was, that Plato laid, The City of 


BE Sparta was like the Temple of the Furies, which no- 
body had Courage enough to approach. And it was a 


frequent Saying of Ageſilaus himſelf, That the Women 


J Sparta had never ſeen the Smoke of the Enemy's Tire; 


which was now retorted upon him. There was ano- 


I ther Saying of Antalſidas to the ſame purpoſe, who be- 
ing in Diſpute with an Athenian about the Valour of 
the two Nations, the Athenian bragged, That his 


Countrymen had often drove th? Spartans from the River 


= Cephiſus. Yes, ſaid Antalcidas; but we never had 
= occaſion io drive you from the Eurotas. But this was 
not the Caſe at preſent : For Epaminondas, at the Head 
5 of his Infantry, paſſed that River, tho' it was then 
ſwelled to an unuſual Height, and tho' the Spartans 
took that Opportunity to fall upon him, cut off 
ga good number of his Men. However he made 


good his Paſſage, and marched up to the Suburbs of 


the City; where the Inhabitants were, with great 


H 2 Difh- 
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And at- 
tempt to 


take the 


City by 
Storm, 


Fut are 


repulſed. 
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Difficulty, reſtrained from ruſhing out in a confuſed f 


and deſperate manner upon the Enemy. But Age. 
laus upon this Occaſion ſhewed more Temper than | 


ordinary ; he found it neceſſary to lay afide his Pride | 1 
and Obſtinacy, and to play a ſaving Game. He en. 
deavoured to quiet the Minds of the People, ſo as to 
keep them within their Bounds, and made the beſt 
Diſpoſition he could of them, for the Defence of the 
City. It was thought proper in this Extremity to pro- 
claim, That as many of the Helis, as would enliſt, 
and form themſelves into Companies, ſhould receive 
their Freedom; and a thouſand of them accepted the 
Offer; Aenophen ſays, ſix thouſand z which is not ve- Þ* 

ry improbably from the Circumſtance he adds, that 
u hen they were armed in a Body, they made fo for- 
midable an Appearance, that the Spartans themſelves 
durſt not truſt them, without placing a good number 
of Mercenaries and other Troops, as a Guard upon I 


them. 


draw the Spartans out of it, in order to a pitched Bat. 
tle : But Age/laus had retired to an Eminence in the 
heart of the Town, and intended nothing more than 
the Defence of it. Hereupon they reſolved to attack 
it, and endeavoured to take it by Storm; but they 
found the Avenues fo well ſecured, that they met 


with more Difficulty than they expected. When at 


length they made an Irruption with their Horſe, the 


Spartan Horſe oppoſed them; and a Party of three 


hundred Foot, who lay in Ambuſcade, ſallying out 
upon them at the ſame time, they were repulſed with 
conſiderable Loſs, and diſcouraged from making a ſe- 
cond Attempt. they contented themſelves with en- 
camping again without the City, where they bid De- 
fiance to the Spar/ans, and challenged them to come 
out, and give them Battle; to which they returned a 


very cool Anſwer, That they would not decline it, when 


they ſaw a proper Occaſion, Then they reproached A- 
gefulaus 


The Thebans being thus far advanced, made a ſort 
of Encampment near the City, and endeavoured to 4 
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ed EX -://aus by Name, as the Incendiary of the War, and 
. BE the Author of all the Miſchief done to his Country, 
But he reſolved not to be provoked; he overlooked 
all theſe perſonal Inſults and Reflections, as the Effects 
of Rage and Diſappointment, and would not ſuffer 
*X himſelf to be diverted from the only Point he had then 
in view, which was the Security of the City; and the 
= Preſervation of. it at this Time, was no leſs owing to 
this Command of himſelf, than to his good Conduct 
in other Reſpects. 3 . 
8 The Behaviour of Iſcholas the Spartan upon this pehawinw 
PZ Occaſion, deſerves particular Notice. He command- / Iſcho- 
ed one of the Detachments which were ordered out to las. 
ſecure the molt important Paſſes; but finding 1t too 
weak to ſtand the Attack of the Enemy, he picked 
out the youngeſt of the Men, and ſent them back as a 
Reſerve for the future Service of their Country; and 
with the reſt, devoting himſelf, after the Example of 
Leonidas, to the public Good, he made a long and 


fort | obſtinate Defence, and fought till they were all kill'd 
1 to a Man. The Thebans propoſing nothing further 
at- 


to themſelves there, decamped ; and, after having 
© plundered and laid waſte all the Country, returned in- 
to Arcadta. 
This Expedition had not anſwered the great Prepa- 
rations that were made for it: But Epaminondas, to Epami- 
make it the more memorable, propoſed the reſtoring nondasre- 
the Poſterity of the old Meſenians, who had near three ge 
hundred Years before been driven out by the Spar- wm 5 
tans, and were ſettled in Sicily, Italy, and other Parts; 
where they retained their ancient Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners, and the Doric Dialect. By a general Conſent of 
his Allies, he invited them home to their native Coun- 
try; and their City was immediately rebuilt and peo- 
pled; fo that in a few Months it recovered its former 
State and Grandeur; and a ſtrong Garriſon was left 
for its Defence. The Territory was likewiſe divided 
by Lot among the new Inhabitants. The re-ſettling 
a People who had made ſo conliderable a Figure in 


H 3 the 
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the early Times of Greece, did highly redound to the 
Honour of Epaminondas, and was a freſh Diſgrace to 
the Spartans, for having tamely ſuffered the Loſs of a 
Country of as large Extent as their own, and the moſt 
fertile of any in Greece ; beſides that they had been ſo 
long in Poſſeſſion of it, and held it as a Barrier againſt hi 
any Invaſion on that Side: And Agefilaus was fo piqu'd 
at it, that he made it the Grounds of continuing the 
War with the T/ebans, when they offered him Peace; 
and the Conſequence of his Refuſal was, that it very 
near occalioned the Loſs of Sparta itſelf. 
The Thebans, in their Return home, met with ſome 
Oppoſition from Iphicrates, who had been fent with 
twelve Thouſand Athenians, to aſſiſt the Spartans in | 
their Extremity; but having loitered at Cor:nth, he 
did not come up till the Buſineſs was over: And af- 
terwards he omitted to ſecure an important Paſs call- 
ed Cenchree, which would have given them a great 
deal of Diſturbance in their Retreat. His Conduct 
throughout in this Aﬀair was blamed ; which was the 
more remarkable in him, becauſe he never miſbe- 
| haved upon any other Occaſion. | 
Epami- Epaminonda and Pelopidas, at their Return to Thebes, 
nondas iniſtead of receiving the Acknowledgments due to their 
= Pelo- Services, were clapped up as State-Priſuners, for ha- 
pidas im- i : a 
| priſned ving continued in their Command four Months longer 
at their than the Time limited by Law, which took in almoſt. 
Keturn. the whole of this Expedition, from their firſt Entrance 
into Peloponneſus: And as the Crime was Capital, 
they were tried for it. They had nothing to alledge 
in their Excuſe for ſo manifeſt a Violation of the Law, 
but the Advantages they had obtained for their Coun- 
try; ſo that they confels'd the Charge, and ſubmitted 
themſelves to their Judges. Their Enemies had uſed 


great Art and Induſtry to incenſe the People againſt I on 
them: Which Epaminondas perceiving, and that they | th 
were ready to paſs Sentence of Death againſt him, re- Þ S.. 
minded them of the Battle of Leufra, and his other wi 
Exploits by which he had ſaved his Country, 2 5 | he 
ore 
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aored the Liberty of Greece : And he made it his Re- 
ueſt to have it inſcribed upon his Tomb ſtone, That 
, iboſe Services he was puniſhed with Death. This 
manner of reproaching them had ſo good an Effect, 

that they were aſhamed to proceed any further againſt hy are 
him, and he was honourably acquitted ; as was like- ?ried and 
Wiſe Pelopidas, who being of a warmer Temper, and fitted. 
pirited up by his Friends, expreſſed his Reſentment 

ZE of this Uſage, and revenged himſelf upon Meneclides, 

"EX who was at the bottom of this Proſecution, and was a 
very able Speaker, but looſe in his Manners, 1II-na- 

= tured, perverſe and envious. He was one of thoſe 

EZ who met at Charon's Houſe upon the Affair of the 
(Cadmea; and not thinking himſelf conſidered enough 
for his Share in that Enterpriſe, made it his Buſineſs, 
upon all Occaſions, to accuſe and calumniate his Su- 
periors. Even after the Trial, he prevailed ſo far, as 

to get Epaminondas excluded for a Year from the Go- 
vernment of Bæotia But Pelopidas being more a Fa- 
vourite with the People, he went another way to work, 
and endeavoured to ſupplant him, by ſetting up Cha- 
ron againſt him; which he contrived in the following 
manner. There was a famous Painter of Cyzicus em- 
ployed at Thebes in drawing a Battle, but was forced 
away by the Revolt there, before he had put the laſt 
Hand to it. However the Picture remaining in the 
City, Meneclides propoſed the hanging it up in ſome 


public Place, with an Inſcription to perpetuate the 


Memory of a Victory obtained by Charen at Platea, 
tho' it was in reality no more than a Skirmiſh, where- 
= in forty Spartans were killed. This Action happened 
E alittle before the Battle of Leu#ra ; and the magnify- 
ing it in this manner, was plainly with a Deſign to 
> eclipſe the Glory of that Day, and to throw a Slur up- 
on the two Generals who commanded. Pelopidas 
therefore oppoſed the Motion; which yet he did with 
great Art and Decency with regard to Charon, to 
| whom he gave all due Praiſe ; but at the fame time 
i he expoſed the Abſurdity of the Propoſal, and the 


H 4 Malice 
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Malice and Impertinence of the Author of it; which 


the People being ſenſible of, laid ſo heavy a Fine up- 1 
on him, that he was not able to pay it; and from 
thenceforward he grew a common Piſturber of the + 
Government. 7 ly 

But to return to the Spartans, they had unexpect- Fm «i 
edly got rid of a very formidable Enemy: But the FR ſee 
Terror and Confuſion they had been in, the Senſe of pe 
the Loſſes they had ſuſtained, and their Apprehenſions 0 


of what further might happen, had created a great Þ ; 
Cabals and deal of ill Blood among them, and raiſed ſuch a Spi- de 
Con pira- lit of murmuring, and caballing againſt the Govern. 7 


cies in ment, that Ageſi aus found it almoſt as difficult a Ta P 

ä manage the People in the City, as to keep the E- Jo 

The Means nemy out of it. There was an Inſtance of this kind, T 

| by which wherein he ſhewed extraordinary Addreſs, and Pre. fr 

Ag a ſence of Mind. Two hundred Malecontents had got th 

8 into a ſtrong Part of the Town, called Iſorion, where tk 

they had leized the Temple of Diana. Ageſilaus 01 

would not employ Force againſt them, not knowing ſc 

how deep the Plot might be laid, and how far it might d 

ſpread ; but went muffled up in his Cloke, with only a 

one Servant ; and being come near the Rebels, calld WE t 

out, and told them, You have miſtaken my Orders; my T v 

Direction, were not that you ſhould all go in a Body to that t 

Station, but ſome of you ſhould plant yourſelves there, and ii 

ethers there at the fame time pointing out to them 1 
different Parts of the City. They went off according- 

ly, without the leaſt Suſpicion, to the Places which he c 

marked out to them; and immediately, upon their c 

being thus diſperſed, he ordered ſome of the Troops 0 

to poſlets themſelves of that Poſt, and cauſed about ( 

fifteen of the Conſpirators to be apprehended ; and [ 

they were put to death the Night following. This 

Conſpiracy was followed by another of more dange- ] 

rous Conſequence, wherein a great number of the | 


Citizens were engaged, and had private Conſultations 
every Night, how to introduce a Change in the Go- 
ver: ment. They were fo ſtrong a Party, that it was 


neither 


* 
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neither ſafe to proſecute them publickly according to 


Law, nor to let them go on, and connive at them. 
Wherefore Ageſilaus took another courſe, and, with 
the Conſent of the Ephori, put them to death private- 
ly without Proceſs ; which had never before been prac- 
tiſed in Sparta. But the preſent Exigency of Affairs 
ſeemed to make it neceſlary ; for theſe Seditions hap- 
pened about the time of the Theban Expedition. And 
to add to the Conſternation the City was then under, 
many of the Helots and Mercenaries at the ſame time 
deſerted to the Enemy. SES, 

But the Spartans having got over theſe domeſtic 
Difficulties, and repulſed the Thebans, began now to 
look abroad, and provide for their future Security. 


They had got together a good Body of Auxiliaries 
from Corinth, and other Parts of Pcloponneſus : But 


their chief Dependance was on the Athenians, to whom 

they had formally given up the Command at Sea, in 

order to fix them 1n their Intereſt ; but they were not 

ſo ſanguine in it, as was expected; fo that what they 
aid, was rather to keep the Thebans under, than to | 
aihſt the Spartans, They now inſiſted on being upon The Com 
the ſame Footing with them both at Sea and Land, node 
which they called, Treating upon equal Terms: And ; bin 5 
fince nothing ſeſs would content them, it was accord- Athens 
ingly agreed, that each State ſhould command five and Spar- 
Days alternately. ta. 


This Agreement was no ſooner made, but the Ar-The Arca- 


cadians renewed the War. They took Pallene in La- dians re- 


: h 
cena by Storm, where they put above three hundred x 


_ Spartans in Garriſon to the Sword, and ravaged the Olymp. 


Country. After which they were joined by the Ar- 103. 1. 


gives and Eleans; and the Thebans ſent Epamin:ndas 


again to them, with ſeven thouſand Foot, and five 
hundred Horſe. The Athenians being now in earneſt, 
lent Chabrias to oppoſe his Paſſage. He joined the 
Spartans, with their Allies, at Corinth, where they 
made up an Army of twenty thouland Men ; to which 
there was afterwards an Addition of two thouſand 


from 
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from Sicily, who did good Service. Epaminondas came 
up to force his Paſſage, as he had done before, into 


Peloponneſus; but finding it ſhut up with a Wall, and 


a deep Intrenchment acroſs the Iſhmus, as at the time 
of the Invaſion by Xerxes, he endeavoured to draw the 
Enemy out into the Field, which they declined, altho' 
they were near three times his Number. Whereup- 
on he ſurveyed the Works, and finding one Part, 
where the Spartans were poſted, weaker than the reſt, 
he choſe to make his main Attack there ; which he 
did with ſuch Reſolution and Bravery, that, after a 
very hot Diſpute on both Sides, he opened the Pal- 
ſage, and haraſſed the Country. Sicyon, and ſome o- 


ther Places having ſubmitted to him, he purſued his 
March to Corinth; where, after ſome ſkirmiſhing, he L? 


came up with his whole Strength, and made ſo vigo- 


Corinth. rous an Aſſault, that the Inhabitants were in the ut- 


But is re- 


pulſed by 


©habrias, 


moſt Deſpair. But Chabrias came out, and ſtood the 
Shock, and by the Advantage of the Ground, and 
the conſtant freſh Supplies which he received from 
the City, repulſed the Enemy with great Loſs; where- 
upon they not only retreated from Corinth, but quit- 
ted Peleponneſus: And the Honour of this Defence 
was almoſt entirely owing to Chabrias. 

Eßpaminondas, by one part of his Conduct in this Ex- 
pedition, incurred the Diſpleaſure of the State. For 
notwithſtanding his Bravery in forcing the Paſs, that 
was defended by the Spartans, he was ſuſpected of 


Partiality towards them, for not having purſued and 
ſlaughtered them, when they were judged to be in his 


Power. His Enemies aggravating the matter, and 
making it a Charge of Treachery, got him turned out 
of the Government of Bæsotia, and reduced to the 
Condition of a private Man. This Accuſation was not 
thought to be well founded enough for fo ſevere a Cen- 
fare : However an Occaſion offered ſoon after, where- 


m his Service was ſo ſeaſonable, and ſo important, that 


he eafily wiped off the Aſperſion. 
It 
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it does not appear, what Effect the dividing the 
> ME Command between Athens and Sparta had upon this 
| EX Invaſion; however it produced one good Conſe- 
> ME quence, as it ſerved to weaken the Confederacy againſt 
> FX them. For it was now made uſe of as a Precedent by 
the Arcadians, who were grown ſo elated with their 
- MX Succeſſes, and put ſuch a Value upon their Services 
» ME againſt Sparta, that they diſdained to act any longer 
in Subordination to the Thebans. This ſpirit was raiſ- The Arca- 
ed in them by Lycomedes of Mantinea, who had been dians hi- 
their General in moſt of their late Expeditions. He 7% «? by 
uas of great Birth and Fortune, and being ambitious 2 . 
vuithal, repreſented to them, That the whole Country 
of Peloponneſus belonged properly to them, as the firſt 
ancient Inhabitants; That they were the moſt nume- 
FT rous of any People in Greece, and fo ſtout and power- 
ful, that they had always been conſidered in the firſt 
Rank of Auxiliaries; inſomuch that the Spartans had 
never done any thing againſt Athens without them, 
nor had the Thebans now appeared againſt Sparta, if 
they had not ſupported them: That as they had for- 
merly advanced the Affairs of the Spartans, they were 
no doing the ſame for the Thebans ; and that in ſhort, 
if they did not inſiſt upon commanding in their Turn 
-uith them, they might in the end find them Spartans 
r too. He had fo inflamed them with theſe Remon- 
it firances, and gained ſuch an entire Credit with them, 
f | that they eaſily agreed to every thing he propoſed ; 
d and there was nothing ſo difficult that they were not 
is ready to undertake. This created a great Coldnels, 
d and Jealouſy on the part of the Thebans: And the 
at + Eleans at the ſame time were inclined to break with 
the Arcadians, for refuſing to deliver up to them ſome 
of their Towns, which had been taken by the Spar- 
bY Hans. | 
* Whilſt theſe Diſputes were on foot, the King of Fr. 
| Perſia ſent to manage the Renewal of the Peace among Ove ture, 
the Grecians, that they might be able to ſpare him Sr 
ſuch Succours as he had occaſion for. The chief Point 
in 
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coming up to their Relief, was oppoſed by the Arca- 


A fignal dians and Argives; but he charged them fo furiouſly, 
Victory of that he broke them at once, and gained a Victory 
tbe Spar- not ealily to be accounted for. It is ſaid there fell 


tans, 


above ten thouſand of the Enemy, without the Loſs 
of one ſingle Man on the Side of the Spartans; and 
hence it was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of The Tear- 
leſs Balle. The Joy upon the Arrival of the News 
at Sparta was ſo great, that the People were not able 
to contain themſelves. This was the firſt remarkable 
Succeſs they had met with ſince their Defeat at Leuc- 
tra, Which had made ſuch an Impreſſion on them, that 


it is ſaid, The Men were ever ſince aſhamed to look their 


Wives in the Face. But this had given them new Life; 
they went in Crowds to the Banks of the Eurotas, 
full of Praiſe and Thankſgiving to the Gods, as hav- 


ing waſh'd off the Stain of that Action, and reſtored [| 


their City to its ancient Splendor. Plutarch remarks, 
That this Exceſs of Joy too plainly diſcover'd the preſent 
Weaknets of Sparta; for that Victory was formerly ſo 
common to them, that it was looked upon as a thing of 
courſe: The Soldiers did not boaſt of it, nor were the 

Citizens 


in debate, was, the reſtoring Meſſene to the Spartan; , Ci 
which the 7hebans not agreeing to, the Negotiations di. 
broke off; and Philiſcus of Abydus, who was employd th 
on the part of the Perfians, returned into Aa, hay. MY 
ing left behind him two thouſand Mercenaries, with of 
Money to pay them, for the Service of the Spar- a | 
tans. At the fame time they receiv'd a ſecond Supply FR m 
of two thouſand Men from Sicily. n 
Ageſilaus, on account of his Age, got the Com- att 
mand of the Army transferred to his Son Archida- all 
mus, who marched againſt the Arcadians; and, in re- 
turn for what they had done the laſt Year in Laconia, pl 
ſtormed a Town called Carye, and put the Garri- br 
ſon to the Sword; from whence he proceded to Parr. Al 
hafia, and deſtroyed the Country about it. The Sd. by 
cilian Troops being now upon their Return home, . 
were intercepted by the Meſſenians; and Archidamus 
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Citizens exalted upon it; ſo that in the moſt extraor- 


dinary Caſe, they ſeldom ſacrificed any thing more 
chan a Cock; and the Meſſenger who brought them 


the News of a ſignal Victory at Mintinea in the time 


of the Peloponneſian War, had no other Reward than 
a Ficce of falt Meat. But this was receiv'd in another 
manner; inſomuch that the old King himſelf went out 
in Proceſhon, to meet and embrace his Son, and was 


attended by the Ephori, and the whole Senate, and 


all with Tears of Joy in their Eyes. 


The Thebans and Eleans were far from being diſ- 
pleas'd at this Diſaſter, which the Arcadians had 


brought upon themſelves by their ill-tim'd Vanity and 


Arrogance : And this Defeat of them was follow'd 
by a further Train of Misfortunes. 8 


Oy 


The Thcbans in the mean time were daily increaſing 23. The- 


8 in Power, which gave them great Credit and Influence bans in- 


among their Neighbours ; and Pelopidas was chiefly ©7*4/ in 


the Quarrels about the Succeſſion in Macedonia, 
where they had compoſed the Differences in the Royal 
Family, and taken as Hoſtages at one time thirty, 


and afterwards fifty young Men of the chief Families, 


and with the former the King's Brother, who was after- 
wards known by the Name of Philip of Macedon, and 


E Father of Alexander the Great, | = 
They were likewiſe applied to by the Theſſalians 


for Protection againſt the Tyranny of Alexander the 
Pherean ; whereupon Pelopidas was ſent as Ambaſſa- 
dor to expoſtulate with him, and bring him to Rea- 
ſon. Upon his Return from Macedonia, he went to 
Pharſalus in Theſſaly, in order to revenge the Trea- 
chery of ſome Mercenary Troops, who had deſerted 


him in that Expedition. He was no ſooner arrived 


there, but Alexander appeared before the Place with a 
great Army. Pelopidas had but a few Theſſalian 
Troops with him; and imagining that Alexander came 
thither to juſtify himſelf, and anſwer the Complaints 
that were made againſt him, he and 1/meneas, who 

was 


EZ inſtrumental in it. They were become Moderators of! 
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was join'd in Commiſſion with him, went alone, ang | "'J I 
unarm'd to him, not doubting, but the Power and 3 
Authority of Thebes, with their own perſonal Reputa. 
tion, a the public Character with which they were! 


inveſted, would protect them againſt any Violence. 


But the Tyrant finding them in his Power, ſeized i 


Pelopidas them, and ſent them Priſoners to Phere. Polybius 


_ 1 calls it an unpardonable Act of |mprudence and Raſh- 


ſon d ug 


neſs in Pelopidas, to truſt himſelf fo far to one whom 


"Alexander he knew to be ſo wicked and perfidious. A exander 
of Pherz:. at firſt permitted every Body to ſee him, with an In- 


tent, by making him a public Spectacle, to break his 
Spirit, and humble him. But it had a different Ef- 
fect: He ſent to tell him in Defiance, That it was 
abſurd in him, daily to torment and put to death ſo many 
Innocent worthy Citizens, and to ſpare him, who, he knew 
F ever he eſcaped out of his Hands, would certainly make 


Vim ſuffer the Puniſhment due to his Crimes. The Ty- 


rant ſurpris d at his Intrepidity, anſwer'd, hy 7s Pe- 
lopidas in ſo much baſte to die? Which being reported 
to him, he ſent him this Reply; 1: 7s, that theu may'ft 

ſeriſb ſo much the ſooner by becoming till more bateful to 
Gods and Men. From that time Alexander allow'd 


nobody to fee or diſcourſe with him but Thehe his Wife, 


whoſe Curiolity was rais'd by the Account his Keepers 


had given her of his Behaviour. As ſoon as ſhe was 
admitted to him ſhe fell a weeping, and ſaid, J pity 


your Wife. And 1 you, ſaid he, who can bear with 
Alexander, when you are not bis Priſoner, This Re- 


ply affected her nearly, and rous'd in her ſuch a Senſe 


of her Huſband's ill Uſage of her, that ſhe repeated 


her Viſits to Pelopidas, and complained freely to him 


of the many Outrages ſhe had received. He was 
not wanting, on his part to incenſe her ſtill more 


- againſt him, till by degrees he had work'd her up 


to the higheſt pitch of Hatred and Reſentment. Theſe 
frequent Interviews had very much the Appearance 


95 a Lovc-Affair, which ſhe had chiefly promoted: 


But there is no real Foundation to ſay, that ſhe went 


any 
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any further than to compaſſionate his Sufferings, and 
to communicate her own, in order to revenge them; 
which accordingly ſhe ſome time after accompliſhed. 


The Thebans reſenting this Inſult upon the Perſon 7% The- 
of their Ambaſſador, immediately ſent an Army into bans re- 
Th-ſſaly ; but the Generals, through ill Fortune, or eu . 
Conduct, being not able to effect any thing, were 


forced to retire. Alexander purſuing them, great 
Numbers of their Men were killed; and it was ow- 
ing to Epaminondas, that the reſt of them were not 


totally defeated. He was at this time in Diſgrace 


with the Government, the Reaſon whereof has been 
before related; and therefore he had no Command in 
this Expedition, but ſerved as a common Soldier. 
However when the Troops found themſelves under 
theſe Difficulties, which they attributed to the Incapa- 
city of their Officers, they obliged him to take upon 
him the Command. He took the Horſe, and light- 


arm'd Foot, and poſting himſelf in the Rear, repell'd 
and charg'd the Enemy by turns, till he made good 


the Retreat. The Thebans, upon the Return of the 
Generals fin'd each of them ten Thouſand Drachmas ; 

and ſoon after ſent Epaminondas in their room, to re- 
pair this Diſhonour, and proſecute their Revenge. 


Alexander was very much terrified at his ſecond Arri- 


val: But he preferring the Safety of Pelopidas to all 
other Conſiderations, avoided puſhing things to an Ex- 
tremity, for fear of making him deſperate, ſo as to 
turn all his Fury againſt his Priſoner ; and therefore 
lay hovering about with his Army, fo as to keep him 
in awe, and yet give him an Opportunity of offering 
Satisfaction; which had the Effect he propoſed. He 
thought it too diſhonourable a Part to enter into a 
Treaty of Alliance with one, who was look'd upon as 


a Monſter of Mankind : But he granted a Truce of 


thirty Days; in which time having recover'd Pelop:- Pelopidas 
das and 1/menias out of his Hands, he withdrew his 4 lime- 


leas'd by © 


Forces, He conducted the whole of this with fo 
much Courage and Capacity on the one hand, and ſo 


much nondas. 
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much Prudence and Temper on the other, that it en. 
tirely reſtor'd him to the Favour and good Opinion of 
his Fellow-Citizens; and his generous Behaviour in 
overlooking their unjuſt Reſentment againſt him, Was 
not the leait Part of his Praiſe in it. 

Pelopidas, notwithſtanding this Accident, had in 
the main been very ſucceſsful in theſe foreign Tran: 
actions; and he had raiſed ſuch an Opinion of 
the Juſtice and Integrity of the J hebans, as well as of 
their Valour, that they were eaſily tempted to purſue 
their Deſign of obtaining the Sovereignty of Greece, 

The The- But finding they could not compaſs it by their Con- 
bans pur- federates at home, they had recourſe to Pera. And 
- 3 „% they had now a good Pretence for it; for the Spar- 
8 3 tans had before ſent one thither to treat on their 
the Sove- part. Whereupon the Thebans propoſed it to their 
reignty of Confederates as expedient, that each of them ſhould 
Greece. depute ſome proper Perſon to aſſiſt there likewiſe, in 
order to ſupport their reſpective Intereſts. Accord- 

ingly the Arcadians, Eleans and Argives, conſented to 

; and Pelipidas was named on behalf of the The- 

hs, ; Which the 4henians being inform'd of, ap- 
pointed two on their Part alſo. But this was a Proof 

how much they were degenerated from the Virtue of 

their Anceſtors: For whatever mean Applications 

had before been made to the Perſians by particular 

Perſons or States, there had been no Inſtance of a 
Congreſs of this kind, where, by a general Conſent, all 

the leading States of Greece were, by their Repreſen- 

tatives, aſſembled in Form, to diſcuis and ſettle their 
Demands on each other, at the Court of Per ia. But 

this was the Cale at preſent; and the Sparians had 

chiefly contributed to it by the Peace of Antal- 

cidas, which had prepared the Grecians in general 

to receive the Yoke, and to govern themſelves ac- 
cording to the Edicts of that King, whole Predeceſſors 

had been ſo ſhametully baffled in their Attempts 


againſt them, and who himſclf was fo lately diſtrefled 
| by 


1 
n 
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by thoſe very Spartans, when Ageſilaus was ravaging 
in the Heart of his Empire. 


in Perſia, ſo far ingratiated himſelf by his Addreſs? 
and the Fame of his Exploits, that he was particular- 
ly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of them, and the King 
received him with the moſt extraordinary Marks of 
Honour and Eſteem. He repreſented to him at his 
Audience, That the Thebans had conſtantly, from the 
Battle of Platæa to this preſent time adhered to the 


I 3 Crown of Perſia, and that the Spartans had broke 
with them, purely becauſe they refuſed to join with 


them againſt him. From thence he took occaſion to 
mention their Succeſs at Leuctra, with their 3 
Laconia; and intimated that the late Overthrow of 
the Arcadians and Argives was owing to their not 
having been aſſiſted by them. The King was ſo well 
= pleaſed with his Perſon and Diſcourſe, and was ſo well 
affected to the Thebans as the People on whom he could 
beſt depend, that he readily granted his Demands : 
© The Subttance whereof was, That the Liberty formerly 
” granted to all the Towns, ſhould be confirmed; That Meſſene 
in particular ſhould remain free from theFuriſdiftion of the 
- Spartans; That the Athenians ſhould lay up their Fleet, 
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© tient hereditary Friends and Allies of Perſia. . 
Pelopidas gained great Credit by this Negotiation : 
And the Thebans upon his Return expecting to re- 
ceive the Benefit of it, cauſed the Deputies of all the 
| Towns to be aſſembled at Thebes, in order to their 
| ratifying the Treaty. But when the Oath for con- 
| firming it was tendered to them, they ſaid, They came 
| to bear the Articles read, not of ſwear to them ; which 
| they could not do without conſulting their Principals. 
| And Lycomedes objected, in behalf of the Arcadians, 
| to the Place of their Meeting, which, he ſaid, ought 


| not taking effect, the Cities were applied to ſeparate- 
hy, in hopes by that means to awe them into a Com- 
Voit, H. 9 pliance. 
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Pelopidas being arrived with the other Ambaſſadors Negoria- 


ons in 


Perſia, 


N and that the Thebans /bould be looked upon as the an- 


to be where the Seat of the War was. This Method 
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pliance. But the Corinthians ſaid plainly, They did 
not ſee any Occafion there was for the Treaty; and 


others following their Example, nothing further was Þ 


done in it; ſo that the Thebans were all at once diſ- 
appointed in their Views; and Artaxerxes left them 


as he found them, without engaging himſelf any 


further in their behalf; which indeed he could 
not do at this without arming the reſt of Greece 
againſt him. For his Partiality to the Thebans was 


no leſs viſible, than the Deſigns of the Thebans them- 


ſelves, who had raiſed ſo much Jealouſy by what they 


had already done, that there was a general Diſpoſition 
unite againſt them, and to make it a Common Cauſe, 


The Athenians were particularly diſguſted by that 
Article of the Treaty, which was to reſtrain thei 


Power at Sea; and they ſhewed their Reſentment by 


putting to death Timagoras one of their Ambaſſadors, 


upon his return from Perſia. He was charged with 
having taken part with Pelopidas, and not having 
acted in concert with his Collegue : And as he was 


next to Pelopidas in favour with the King, and had re- 


ceived rich Preſents from him, it was taken for granted, 


that he had betrayed the Intereſts of his Country. 
The Thebans would not yet give over their De- 


ſigns; but finding they could not manage the 4rca- 


banscrrar dians, and the other Peloponneſian Allies to their Pur- 
fre Dij- Pole, endeavoured to reduce them by means of their 
turbances Neighbours the Achæans, who had not yet taken any 
in Pelo- Part in the Quarrel. Epamincndas appearing as an 
Ponnelus. Enemy among theſe latter, they eaſily ſubmitted to 


him, and enter'd into an Engagement to act in Alli- 
ance with him. By which means the Arcadians be- 


ing diſtreſs'd on one Side by the Acheans, and on the 


other by the Spartans, made their Complaints of this 
Ulage at Thebes ; and from hence aroſe freſh Commo- 
tions and Animoſities in ſeveral Parts of Pelcponneſus, 
but not conſiderable enough to be particularly re- 


Account of lated. The moſt remarkable Effects of them were at 


Euphion 


of Sicyon. 


Sicyon ; where Euf hron, a Man of great Power took 


this 
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this Occaſion to erect a Tyranny, under colour of plac- 
ing the Government in the People. He had a na- 
tural Intereſt among the Spartans, and cultivated the 
ſame with their Enemies, and managed ſo on all 
Sides, by betraying and ſacrificing one Party to the 
other, and by murdering and baniſhing the chief of 
the Magiſtrates and Nobility, that he obtain'd his 


Ends, and ſupported himſelf for ſome time, till the 


People were afterwards divided againſt him, and he 


was murdered at Thebcs by a Party of thoſe whom he 


had baniſhed. SE 
They who ſuffered moſt by theſe Diſturbances, were 


the Phliafians, who were very much expoſed by their 
Situation among the Theban Allies. Euphron not only 


attack'd them himſelf, but drew the whole Body of 


Arcadians and Argives upon them, by whom they 


muſt be ſwallow'd up, if they had not been timel 
relieved by the Athenians under the Conduct of Chares. 
But they had firſt undergone a Siege, and made a vi- 
gorous Defence, far beyond what could have been ex- 
pected from a ſmall City, ſurrounded with fo power- 
ful Enemies. The chief Quarrel againſt them was 
their ſteady Adherence to the Spartans, for whoſe 
Sakes they had often been reduced to the greateſt 
Straits and Necellitics, and yet never could be prevail'd 
upon, from their firft engaging with them, to abandon 
their Intereſts; inſomuch that their Honour and Fide- 
lity, in this reſpect, is ſaid to be without Precedent. 
The Athenians had drawn a good deal of Work 
upon their Hands, in ſupporting this little State; and 
being diſſatisfied, that none of their Allies had aſſiſt- 
ed them in it, the Arcadians took this Opportunity to 


propoſe an Alliance with them. It was debated / Liagus 
among them, whether the accepting it were conſiſt- Zeraween 
ent with their Engagements to Sparta: But it being the Athe- 
conſidered as of equal Advantage to both States, that nian and 
the Arcadians ſhould be drawn off from the 7 1 


the Treaty was concluded; however it was ſo quali- 
hed, that the Athenians were to aſſiſt the Arcadians 


I 2 with 
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with a Body of Horie, in caſe they were invaded, 
without being obliged to join the Invaſion of Laconia. 
This Treaty was ſet on foot and negotiated by Lyce- 
medes, who ſoon after, upon his Return from Athens, 
was murdered by a Party of Exiles. He was a Man 


of great Deſigns, and good Execution; but had 


engaged his Countrymen in perpetual Quarrels, to 
ſupport his own Ambition, and was undoubtedly the 
Author of all their late Misfortunes. 

The Athenians, upon this new Acceſſion, acted a 
treacherous Part againſt Corinth, which they were en- 
deavouring to poſſeſs themſelves of, even whilſt they 
had garriſon'd it with their own Troops, as Protec- 
tors and Allies. But the Corinthians having notice of 
their Deſign, immediately drew all the Arhenians out 


of their Garriſons, and diſcharged them. Chares at 
the ſame time came up with his Fleet, under colour of 
aſſiſting them to compoſe Matters in the City: They 


thanked him for the Offer of his Service, but would 
not truſt him ſo far as to admit him into their Har- 


The Ali bour. Theſe Proceedings diſſolved the Alliance be- 


ance iel tween the two States, and were a kind of Declara- 
Ve E- 


Tabeen A- 


tion of War on both Sides. Whereupon the Corin- 


thens and Lbians thought it neceſfary to ſecure themſelves by a 


Corinth. 


Peace with the Thebans, and requeſted of the Spar- 
tans to give their Conſent to it; which they readily 


granted not only to them, but to all ſuch others of 


their Confederates, as deſired it; but declared at 
the ſame time, that, for their own part, they would 
never lay down their Arms, till Meſſenia ſhould be 
reſtored to them, in the Condition they received it 
from their Anceſtors. However the Corinthians, with 


the Phliaſiaus and ſome others, concluded a Peace 


Olymp; 


with the Thebans, upon condition, That every one ſhould 
enjoy their own. Artaxerxes at the ſame time ſent, as 


a Mediator, to ſettle once more the Tranquillity of 


Greece, and prevail'd ſo far, that all Parties, and even 


103. 3. the Spartans themſelves were quiet for the preſent :_ 
„S And this was call'd putting an End to the Laconick or 


Cace. 


Baeotian 
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Baotian War, after it had continued above five Years 
from the Battle of Leuctra. There is a Diſagreement 
among the Hiſtorians of this time, concerning the 


Date of ſome of the principal Events berween . the 


Battle of Leu#ra, and this Peace ; but all the Occur- 
rences, which have been here related, are generally 


allowed to have happened, within the Compals of 
” theſe five Years. _ 


This laſt Treaty had no more than the Name and 
Appearance of a Peace; which, according to the pre- 
ſent Situation of Affairs, was not likely to be ſincere, 


or of any long Continuance. The growing Power of 
_ Thebes could not but neceſſarily keep up the other 
Great States in Arms againſt her; and the Leſſer 
ones were ſo involved, either as Acceſſaries in their 
Quarrels, or as Principals in their own, that the very Olymp. 


next Year freſh Diſturbances broke out. The Flame 103. 4. 


was firſt kindled between the Arcadians and Eleans, But is 


who had long conteſted their Right to Triphylia, hard 
which belong'd properly to the latter ; and both Sides, 
according to the Fortune of their Arms, held poſſeſ- 


ſion of it by turns. The Eleans being worſted upon 


this Occaſion, call'd upon the Spartans for Aſſiſtance; 


and the Arcadians being ſupported by the Athenians, 
| haraſſed the Country of Elis, and took ſeveral Towns. 


In the Year following, they encouraged the Piſæans, Olymp. 
upon ſome old fabulous Pretence, to claim a Right of 104. 1. 
preſiding at the Olympick Games; and they according- 
ly took upon them to manage the Solemnity. The 
Eleans, to whom this Honour did undoubtedly belong, 
reſolved not to give it up. In the midſt of the Ex- The Ele- 
erciſes they fell upon the Arcadians with their whole ans 4/7 


Strength, and with ſuch Fury and Intrepidity, that 44 fe 


they ſoon routed them, and then defeated a Body of Son 


two thouſand Argives; but being at length over- 
power'd, retreated back to their City, tho' with great 


Honour and Applauſe from the People, who were 
conven'd from all Parts of Greece to the Feſtival, and, 


during this Action, ſtood as Spectators with their 
L Crowns 
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Crowns on their Heads. The Behaviour of the 
Eleans upon this Occaſion was the more remarkable, 
becauſe they had a very low Reputation for Arms, 
and had done nothing like it before. However the 
 Piſeans remaining Conquerors, went on with the 
Sports: But the Eleaus would not allow this Olym- 
piad to have been duly celebrated, or to be regiſtred 
in their Annals. os 
Epaminondas, during theſe Tranſactions, was wholly 
intent upon advancing the Honour of his Country- 
Attempe men; and propoſed to them to try for the Domi- 
of Epami- nion at Sea, which he told them they might eaſily 
—_ obtain, as they were Sovereigns at Land: And as a 
33 Proof of it, he inſtanced in the Caſe of the SYarlans, 
at Sea for who, in the War with Ferxes, had but ten Ships at 
tbe The- Sea, and yet had the Command over the Athemans, 
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5. who had two hundred. The People came into his 
Propoſal ; and having immediately ordered Prepara- 


tions to be made for fitting out an hundred Gallies, 
ſent him to Rhodes, Chins, and Bvzantium, to ſolicit 
the Aſſiſtance of thoſe Places, and to fix them fur- 
ther in their Intereſt : Which he eaſily effected, not- 
withſtanding that the Athenians had ſent out a ſtrong 
Squadron under the Command of Laches, to oppoſe 
him. But whatever Schemes of this kind they had 
formed, they were diverted from purſuing them, by the 
Part they took in the Quarrels among their Neigh- 
bours: And the Death of Ebaminondas happening 
ſoon after, they luſt the only Opportunity they ever 
h:d of becoming powerful at Sea. 
_ Whilt he was negoriating theſe Matters abroad, 
ſome of the Theban Fugitives joined with the Orcho- 
A D:ſign meniams, in a Deſign to change the Government of 


to change Thzhes into an Ariſtocracy ; which being ditcovered, 


tbe Go three hundred Orchom-nian Horſemen, who were to 


have put it in Execution, were ſeized by Order of 


1 hebes. : 
the Theban Magiſtrates, and condemned to death. 


They then ſent a ſufficient Force againſt Orcho- 


menus, 


| from which the People, according to the Ignorance 
and Superſtition of the Times, apprehended ſuch 
ſtrange Effects, that Pelopidas thought it not adviſe- 
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menus, where the Men were all put to the Sword, 
the Women and Children fold for Slaves, and the 


City razed to the Ground. This was look'd upon as 


an Act of Cruelty not common among the Grecians, 


and ſuch as would not have happened, if either 


Epaminondas, or Peicp:das had been preſent. I hey 
had always ſhewn great Humanity to thoſe who were 


in their Power, having never ſpilt the Blood of any 


Man they had conquered, or deprived any City of 


its Liberty, after they had taken it. 

The Theſſalians ſtill groaning under the Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion of Alexander the Pberæan, took up 
Arms againſt him; but being worſted in ſeveral Bat- 
tles, they begged Aſſiſtance of the Thebans, who or- 


dered ſeven thouſand Men, under the Command of 
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Pelopidas, to their Relief. But juſt as he was readyPelopidas 
to march, there happened a great Eclipſe of the Sun, ſent againſt 


able to proceed with ſo great a Number of his 
Countrymen, againſt the general Opinion, that the 
Expedition, would prove fatal. As to himſelf, he 
was not at all moved at this Phenomenon, altho' 
he was ſuppoſed to be principally afſected by it: 
For the Augurs had 'made it portend his Death, 
conſidering him as the Sun of Thebes, that was to be 
eclipſed. However he reſolved to go on, and march- 
ed out with only three hundred Horſemen, who 


attended him as Volunteers; and having joined 


the Theſſaltans, he encamped in the Face of the 
Enemy, who was far ſuperior to him in Numbers, 


having an Army of above twenty thouſand Men. 


Alexander 
of Pherz. 


Near a Place call'd Cynos-cepbalæ, there were two The Battle 
Hills oppoſite to each other in the midſt of the at Cyno- 


Plain; and both Sides endeavoured to get poſſeſſion 


of them with their Foot. Pelopidas at the ſame time 


ordered his Cavalry to charge that of the Enemy, 
which he ſoon routed, and purſued over the Plain. 
© But 


cephalæ. 
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But Alexander having gained the Hills, and doing 


great Execution upon the Tbeſſalians, who attempted 
to force thoſe Aſcents, Pelopidas was obliged to give 
over his Purſuit, and march up to their Relief; 
which ſo animated them, that, after two or three 
Charges, the Enemy began to fall into Diſorder, and 
give way; which Pelopidas perceiving, caſt his Eyes 
about in ſearch of Alexander, and having at length 
diſcovered him in the right Wing, rallying and en- 
couraging his Men, he was ſo inflamed at the Sight, 
that he advanced before his Soldiers, crying out, 


and challenging the Tyrant, who retreated, and ſhel- 
| tered himſelf in the Ranks. Pelopidas thereupon 
grew deſperate, and charged the Enemy afreſh, great 


Numbers. whereof, as they advanced forwards, he cut 
down with his own Hand: But others at a Diſtance 
ſhot through his Armour, and wounded him, and 


then they ſtabb'd him in the Breaſt with their Spears. 


The Theſalians ſeeing him in this Danger, haſtened 
down from the Hills to his Aſſiſtance, but came too 
late to ſave him. However, to revenge his Death, 
they attacked the Enemy ſo vigorouſly, both with 
their Horſe and Foot, that they entirely routed them, 
and killed above three thouſand in the Purſuit : And 
yet did they not look upon it as a Victory, or think 
that any Succeſs could compenſate the Loſs of their 


General. The Tbebans, who were then preſent, la- 
mented over him in the tendereſt and moſt affection- 
ate manner, calling him Their Father, Saviour, and 


Inſtructor, in every thing that was great and excellent. 
TheTheſſalians, and other Allies not only ſympathized, 


but vied with them, in expreſſing their Concern, 


and doing Honour to his Memory : And the whole 
Army was ſo affected, that they neither put off their 


Armour, nor unbridled their Horſes, nor even dreſs'd 


their Wounds; but ran to him, and heaped up the 


Spoils of the Enemy about his dead Body; they 


cut off their Horſes Manes, and their own Hair; 
and 
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and (ſuch as retired to their Tents, neither kind- 
led a Fire, nor took any kind of Refreſhment. 
In all the Cities through which the Body paſs'd, it 
was attended by the Magiſtrates, with the Prieſts 
and Inhabitants, carrying Trophies, Crowns,. and 
golden Armour. After which the Theſſalians begg'd - 
it as a ſingular Favour of the Thebans, that they 

might bury him, and, in the moſt pathetic Terms, 
urg d it as a fort of Right due to them, as the great- 
eſt Sufferers. You indeed, ſay they, have loft a great 
General; and in that we ſhare in common with yo 
But we have likewiſe loſt in him all the Hopes of 


| recovering our Liberty; and under this heavy Mis- 
| fortune, our paying the laſt Honours to him, may be 
| ſome ſmall Alleviation of our Sorrow. The Thebans 


granted their Requeſt, and they buried him with 
great Pomp and Splendor. His Death, as to the Man- 
ner of it, was rather to be pitied than commended : 
For he certainly expoſed himſelf more than he ought 
to have done. But belides the natural Heat of 
his Temper, which was not eaſily to be reſtrained, 
he was animated with a more than ordinary Zeal 
in the Cauſe of Liberty, eſpecially at this Junc- 
ture, when it was in a manner, deſerted by the 
other Great States. For the Sparians, inſtead of 
exerting themſelves, as formerly, in behalf of thoſe 
who were injured, were making a ſervile Court to 
Dionyſius the Tyrant of Sicily, and ſupplying him 


with Officers The Athenians were at the ſame 


time kept in pay by this very Alexander, and, in 
honour to him, had erected his Statue. This 
therefore Pelopidas thought the faireſt Occaſion of 
advancing his own and his Country's Honour, and 
of making it appear to the reſt of Greece, that the 
Thebans were the only People, who waged War 
to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, and to deſtroy all arbi- 
trary and unjuſt Government: And this was the 
principal Motive of his entering upon this Expedi- 
tion, But beſides theſe Conſiderations, he was fired 

with 
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with Reſentment againſt the Perſon of Alexander, 
by whom he had been fo injuriouſly treated, and 
could not forego ſuch an Opportunity of endea- 
vouring as well to revenge himſelf of the Tyrant, 
as to extirpate the Tyranny. 


He was one of the beſt Families in Thebes, and 


came early to the Poſſeſſion of a large Fortune, which 


be employed chiefly in the Relief of ſuch as want- 
ed, and deſerved his Aſſiſtance. Among the reſt, 


he pitched upon Epaminondas as a proper Object of 
his Bounty, but could never prevail with him to ac- 


cept a Preſent from him: Which had ſuch an Ef. 
fect upon him, that he choſe to conform himſelf, 


after his Example, to a plain, frugal and laborious 
way of living; and there was in his Apparel, and at 


his Table, an open unaffected Simplicity, which he 


ever afterwards maintain'd in the higheſt Poſts of the 


Government. But notwithſtanding this Regularity, 


and Appearance of Oeconomy, his conſtant Attention 


to the Buſineſs of the Public made him neglect his 


private Affairs, and very much impaired his Eſtate; 


inſomuch that having a great number of Children to 
provide for, his Friends took occaſion one Day to tell 


him, That Money was a very neceſſary ibing. It is ſo 
indeed, ſaid he; but it is for that Man yonder, point- 


ing to one Nicodemus, who was lame and blind. 


There was a great Conformity of Manners between 


him and Epaminondas, except that he delighted moſt 


in the Exerciſes of the Body, and the other in thoſe of 
the Mind. But they had the fame general Diſpoſi- 


tion to Virtue, and the Love of their Country; and 
this begat the ſtricteſt Friendſnip between them. 
Plutarch dates the Beginning of it from the Siege 
of Mantinea, ſoon after the Peace of Antalcidat. 
The Thebans acting then in Alliance with Sparta, 
Enaminonaas and Pelopidas were engaged together, and 
their Wing giving way, they kept their Ground, and 


ſtood ſingly in each others Defence, till Pelopidas 


being very much wounded, fell among the Slain. 
Epaminondas 
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Epaminondas concluded him dead, yet would not leave 


| his Body in the Power of the Enemy, but, tho' he 
| was wounded himſelf likewiſe, maintained the Con- 
| flidt, till at length Ageſipolis the Spartan King came up 


from the other Wing of the Army, and reſcued them 
both, when to all Appearance they were loſt. T his 


Vas an Action that muſt, in all Probability, have hap- 


pened before the Town was beſieged ; and there is 
room to collect from Pauſanias that it did ſo : But it 
is not generally taken notice of, nor any where parti- 
cularly deſcribed ; neither does 1t elſewhere appear, 
that either of theſe two Generals had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves ſo early in any Engagement. However, 


| this Circumſtance of their Lives, in the manner it is 
atteſted, may have its weight, and it is too remarka- 


ble a one to be omitted. But however their Friend- 
ſhip began, it was very ſincere and laſting; and the 
Succeſs of their Atchievements was almoſt intirely ow- 


ing to that perfect Union and good Correſpondence, 
that was always between them, without any Jealouſy 
of Command abroad, or Rivalſhip in the Adminiſtra- 
tion at home. 
has been taken notice of, in oppoſition to that Spirit 


This good Agreement between them, 


of Diſſenſion, Envy, and Rancour, which formerly 
reigned in Athens between Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, 
mon and Pericies, Nicias and Alcibiades, who, great 
as they were in other reſpects, . were always endea- 
vouring to ſupplant and ruin one another; and their 
perſonal Enmity was ſaid to exceed that which they 
bore to the Enemies of their Country. But yet it has 
been ſhewn, that ſome of them knew how to ſtifle 


their Jealouſies upon occaſion, and to curb and mo- 


derate their Reſentment, when the Affairs of the Pub- 
lie required it. But there was no need of any Ma- 


nagement of this kind, between the two Great Men 


we are now ſpeaking of. They had no private Views 
of their own; they were above all Conſiderations of 
Money; and they had no Ambition but for the Pub- 
lic; fo that provided That were well ſerved, their 

un- 
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Thebes, and in ſome reſſ 
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Intention was anſwered; and each of them looked 
upon the other's Succeſs in it, as his own, As to 
what relates further to Pelopidas ſingly, he was very 
ſtrong and active, and of indefatigable Induſtry ; he 
was bold and enterpriſing, and ſo ſucceſsful withal, 


that he never loſt one Battle. He had ſo thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Favour and Affections of 
the People, that he was choſen thirteen times Gover. 


nor of Bœotia, or (as Diodorus ſays) without Interrup- 


tion, from the time of the recovering the Cadmea. 


Upon the whole, he was at leaſt the ſecond Man of 
s may be conſidered as the 
firſt, particularly with regard to the Affair of the 
Cadmea, which was certainly the Foundation of the 
Theban Greatneſs. He would indeed have perſuaded 


 Epaminondas to bear a part with him in that Under- 


taking; but he declined it, as an AQtion of too much 
Blood and Outrage. He told him, That if thereft who 
were concerned in it, were as moderate as their Chief, 


He ſhould make no Scruple of joining with them ; but that 


ſome of them, he foreſaw, would carry their Paſſion and 
Revenge too far, and muſt neceſſarily involve the Innocent 
with the Guilty. However, in the main he approved 
the Deſign, as the Cauſe of Liberty, and in ſome 
meaſure contributed towards the Succeſs, though he 


_ not care to be engaged in the deſperate Part 
it. 


lopidas, as to improve the Victory of the Theſſalians, 
which they were not able to do of themſelves, forth- 
with ſent to their Aſſiſtance ſeven thouſand Foot, and 
ſeven hundred Horſe, who ſoon defeated, and broke 


Alexander to pieces the Remainder of Alexander's Army. Where- 
defeated, upon he was compelled to reſtore the Towns he had 
enareducedtaken from the Theſſalians, and to withdraw his Gar- 


to Terms, 


riſons out of all the other Places he had unjuſtly ſeiz- 


ed; and he was further obliged, by Oath, to take 


part with the Thebans in their Wars, whenever they 
ſhould require it. Upon theſe Conditions, they me 
mitte 


The Thebans, as well to revenge the Death of Pe- 


he diſcovered ſome little Sparks of Humanity 
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mitted him to return in Peace to his own Domini- 

ons, where he continued about ſeven Years longer, 

till he was grown ſo inſupportable to every body about 

him, that he was murdered in his Bed by his Wife I murder- 
and his Brothers. His dead Body was dragged about ea. 


| the Streets, and trodden under Foot, and left as a 


Prey for the Dogs. Nor were any Indignities of this 
kind thought too much for him, who had been wont Account of 
to bury ſome alive, and to dreſs up others in Bears Craet- 


| and Boars Skins, to be baited and ſhot at for his Di-“ 


verſion ; and who had ſurprized and maſſacred the 
Inhabitants of whole Cities, which were in Friend- 
ſhip and Alliance with him. But amidſt theſe Cruel- 
ties, there is one Inſtance recorded of him, wherein 
and Re- 
morſe, which yet he was far from valuing himſelf up- 
on. For ſeeing a famous Tragedian act in the Tro- 
ades of Euripides, he went abruptly out of the The- 
atre, but ſent to bid the Actor go on with his Part; 
for that he did not go out of any Diſlike of his Per- 
formance, but becauſe he was aſhamed that he, who 
had never ſhewn any Concern for thoſe he had mur 
dered, ſhould be ſeen to weep for the Sufferings of 
Hecuba and Andromache. 2 „ 

But to return to the Thebans, they were ſtill reſtleſs 
in their purſuit of Power, and ſought all Opportuni- 
ties of advancing themſelves upon the Weakneſs or 
Diviſions of the other States. They who furniſned 
them with the moſt plauſible Pretence for ſtirring at 
this time, were the Arcadians, who were quarrelling Olymp. 
among themſelves about ſome conſecrated Money, 5% 
which they had taken out of the Temple of Ohmpia patency 
during their Diſputes with the Eleans, and applied to Arcadi- 
the pay ment of a ſelect Body of their Troops, called ans. 
the Epariti. The Mantineans proteſted againſt it as 
dacrilege, and brought over ſeveral of The Council of 
ten thouſand, who had at firſt conſented to it, to re- 
tract their Opinion, and to agree with them, that it was 


a wicked Thing, which would for ever brand them 
with 


— 
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with Infamy, and entail a Curſe upon their Poſterity, 
The debating this Matter was principally between the 
Tegeans and Manimeans ; and it wrought ſuch Confu- 
ſion between them, and the reſt of the Arcadian, 
that they thought 1t neceſlary, for the Peace of the 
Community, to make it up as well as they could, 


both with the Eleans, and among themſelves. But 


the leading Men, who had touched the Money, ap- 


prehending they might be called to an Account for it, 


thought the beſt way of preventing ſuch an Enquiry, 


would be to embroil Matters ſtill more; and there- 


fore ſent to the Thebans to let them know, the Arca- 


dians were upon the point of revolting to the Spar- 


tans, if they did not ſpeedily come in, and put a Stop 
to it. At the ſame Time they ſent Directions to a 


Theban Officer in Tegea, to ſeize ſome of their own 
People, as Diſturbers of the Peace: And accordingly 


Priſoners of the State. But this occaſioned ſuch a 


great Numbers were apprehended, and confined as 


general Clamour, that they were ſoon after diſchar- 
ged; and Complaint was made of it at Thebes, as a 
Matter of Impeachment againſt the Officer, for in- 
termeddling in their Affairs, and attempting to inter- 
rupt the good Correſpondence between the two States. 
The more moderate among them, who ſaw the Con- 


ſequence of calling in a foreign Power to decide their 


W hich the 


Thebans 


take Ad- 


aldlled treacherouſly with them, in making Peace with 


Differences, proteſted againſt the Thebans marching 
their Troops into their Territories, and did what they 
could to prevent it. But the Thebans could not be 
prevailed upon to let ſlip ſuch an Opportunity of get- 


vantage of. ting once more a footing in Peloponneſus, which was 
their real Deſign; and Epaminondas made no great 


Secret of it; but he told them at the ſame Time, by 
way of Juſtification, That /be Thebans had been drawn 
into the War on their account ; that therefore they bad 


Athens without their Conſent ; however, that when he 
ſhould march his Army into Peloponneſus, to afſift his 
Friends there, be ſhould ſee what Proofs they, the Ar- 


cadians, 


* 
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cadians, would then give of their Fidelity, This was 
delivered in ſo magiſterial and menacing a Stile, that 
they who were beſt affected to the Thebans did not 
lke it; and the Mantineans, with ſuch others as were 
concerned for the Good of the Community, and the 
general Safety of Peloponneſus, concluded there was no 


Time to be loſt, in providing againſt the worſt that 
could happen. f * . 
Accordingly they ſent to the Athenians and Spartans Athens 

to appriſe them of the Danger, and to aſk their Aſ- and Sparta 
ſiſtance. They immediately took the Alarm, and en- e 

tered into a ſtrict Confederacy for their common De- 
fence. And to prevent all Diſputes about the Com- ans. 


mand in the Army, it was agreed to divide it in ſuch 


manner, that each State was to have it within their 


own Territories. This was a Point the Arcadians 


had very much at Heart: But the Spartans being 
now ſo eaſily perſuaded to 


give that up to them, 
which they had ſo long conteſted with the Athenians, 
even till they were reduced to the greateſt Extremi- 
ty, was a plain Proof, how much they were terrified 


with the Apprehenſions of another Deicent into Pele- 


Ponneſus, . 

Epaminondas in the mean Time began his March 
with all the Bæotians, ſome Eubæans, and a Body of 
Theſſalian Horſe, expecting to be joined by the Ar- 
gives, Meſſenians, and many others, upon his appear- 


ing among them. Upon his firſt Arrival in Pelepon- 


neſus, he lay for ſome Time at Nemea, a Town in the 
Territory of Argos, where he might reaſonably hope 
to intercept the z4thenians in their March to join their 
Confederates ; but receiving Intelligence, that they 


were to pafs by Sea, he removed to Tegea; which Ci- 


ty, with the greateſt Part of Arcadia, immediately de- 
clared for him. The Spartans, with their Confederates, 


had their general Rendezvous at Mantinea, which they 


naturally imagined would be firſt attacked, as being 
the chief Seat of thoſe who had revolted from the 
T hebans. Oy | 


But 


al/ift the 
Mantine- 
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But whilſt they were ſecuring themſelves on this 

Side, Epaminondas conſidering, that the City of Sparta 

Epami- was in a manner drained for this Expedition, broke 
nondas en- up privately, and marched all Night, in order to fur- 
deavours 19 priſe it. But the Deſign being diſcovered to Ageſ- 
1 ka laus, as he was upon his March to Mantinea, he ſent 
immediate Notice of it to Sparia, with Orders to put 


in to its Relief; which he did with ſuch Expedition, 
that Epaminondas found him in the City ready to re- 
ceive him. That which is here related of Ageſilaus, 
is by Diodorus Siculus aſcribed to Agis, the other Spar- 
tan King. However that be, it is certain, that Age- 


The few Forces in it were Poſted to the beſt Advan- 
tage that the Time and other Circumſtances would 
admit ot; and the old Men and Boys were placed on 
the Tops of the Houſes, to annoy the Enemy with 


this Diſpoſition, that his Deſign was diſcovered, yet 

made an Aſſault at ſeveral Parts of the City, but met 

But ina. with the moſt vigorous Oppoſition. Agefilaus ſaw 
gain re- there was now no room for that Caution or Cunning, 
. putting all upon a deſperate Puſn, he exerted 
himſelf far beyond what could be expected from his 
Years, and, by dint of Valour, repulſed the Enemy. 
But great part of the Glory. of this Action was due to 
Ie Beba- his Son Archidamus, who having leſs than an hundred 
viour of Men with him, was at all the dangerous Paſſes, where 
mus open Defiance of the Thebans; then marched up an 
Eminence, charged and routed thoſe Soldiers, who 


AP lately beat the Spartans, when they had the Advan- 
2 tage both of the Ground and the Numbers. He who 
Aud of ſignalized himſelf moſt as a private Man, was [/adas 
Iſadas. the Son of Phæbidas. He was a very beautiful, large, 


* ip wg. 


the Town in a poſture of Defence, till he could come 


Filaus had a principal Part in the Defence of the City, 


Darts and Stones. Epaminondas, though he found by 


pulſed by which had ſerved him upon other Occaſions: Where- 


Archida- the Enemy preſſed hardeſt. He paſſed the River in 


(as Xenophon expreſſes it) breathed Fire, and who ſo 


and 
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and well-proportioned Youth, ſcarce arrived at the 
Age of Manhood. He had juſt anointed himſelf at 
home, when the Alarm being given, he ruſhed out 
without any Arms, and almoſt naked; then ſnatch- 
ing a Spear in one Hand, and a Sword in the other, 
he broke into the thickeſt of his Enemies, and bore 
down all before him. The Ephori, after the Action 
was over, gave him a Garland as the Reward of his 
Galantry; but then, to keep up the Rigour of their 
Diſcipline, fined him a thouſand Drachmas, for going 
into the Battle unarmed. <Þﬀ TDs 

The Spartan Forces were now come up from Man- 
tinea, and were followed by moſt of the Confederates z _ 
ſo that Epaminondas, finding nothing more to be doneEpami- 
on that Side, drew off his Army, and turn'd towardsnondas bis 
Mantinea, which he judged to be now quite defence 8", 
leſs. For, beſides that the Troops were drawn out of Mantinea. 
it, the Inhabitants were ſcattered about in the Fields, 
having taken that Opportunity, whilſt the War was 
removed into another Quarter, to get in their Har- 
veſt, Wherefore he reſolved to attack the Town; 
and firſt ordered the Horſe thither, who found the 
People diſperſed in the manner they had been inform- 
ed, and all Things, to appearance, as they expected. 
But it happened, that fix thouſand Athenian Auxilia- 
ries, who coming by Sea knew nothing of what had 
paſſed at Sparta, and having paſſed the [thmus, in 
order to join the Confederates, as they ſuppoſed, in 
Mantinea, were juſt got into the Town; and without 
ſtaying to refreſh themſelves, or their Horſes, march- 
ed out, and gave the Thebans Battle. After an obſti- 
nate Diſpute, with ſome Loſs on both Sides, the Athᷣe- 
nians got the better, and took thoſe who were without Mantinea 
the Walls under their protection. This Action wasre/eved oy 
a very ſharp one, but not deciſive ; and is to be ce Rr akig 
ſidered rather as a Skirmiſh, and a Prelude to what 
happened afterwards, than as a Victory. However, 
it was of more immediate Conſequence to the Manti- 


neans, who, without ſuch a ſeaſonable and miraculous 
Vor. II. K Relief, 
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Relief, muſt have been loſt. And Hegelochus, who 
commanded this Body of Atbenians, obtained great 


Honour by making ſuch a Stand againft the T hebans, 
who were much ſuperior in Numbers, and were alſo 


ſupported by the Thefjalian Horſe. 


Epaminondas was very much piqued at the ill Suc- 
ceſs of theſe two laſt Enterpriſes, which he was afraid 


would leſſen him in the Opinion of his Allies, and 


ſully the Glory of his former Atchievements; and 
therefore thought himſelf obliged to attempt ſome- 


thing further, to ſupport his own and his Country's 
Honour, and to keep up the Spirits of thoſe whom he 


had taken under his Protection. And as the Time al. 


lotted him for this Expedition was very near expiring, 


he had no Time to loſe. Beſides, he was got ſo far 
into the Enemy's Country, and they were ſo well pre- 
pared for him, and watched his Motions ſo narrowly, 
that he thought he could not eaſily ſecure his Retreat 
without fighting; or that if he did, it would be aban- 
doning and ſacrificing his Allies. Theſe Conſiderati- 
ons determined him to proceed immediately to Action, 
and, by one deciſive Battle, either to make himſelt 


Maſter of Peloponneſus, or to fall honourably in the 


Attempt. 
Accordingly, upon the Spartans coming to the Re- 


3642. lief of the Mantineans, he prepared to attack them; 


Olymp. and this drew on a general Engagement of both the 


10 » 


nea. 


The 2. Armies, with their reſpective Confederates. That of 
| at Manti- the Thebans conſiſted of thirty thouſand Foot, and 


three thouſand Horſe; which was more by a third 
Part, both of Horſe and Foot, than the Spartans had, 
with the Athenians, and all the reſt of their Aſſociates. 
The Mantineans, as the War was in their Territories, 
were in the Tight Wing, with the Spartans next to 
them; the Athenians in the left; and the Acbæans, 
Eleans, and others of leſs note, made up the main 
Pody. The Thebans, with the Arcadians, choſe the 
Left of their Army to oppoſe the Right of the Ene- 
my; the Argives were in the Right; and their main 

Body 
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Body conſiſted of the Eubæans, Locrians, Sicyonians, 
Meſſenians, T i” Sar and others: And both the Ar- 
mies were flanked with their Horſe. _ 
But after this Diſpoſition, Epaminondas took a Com- 

paſs, as if he declined fighting; and then made his 
Troops halt, and lay down their Arms, with a Shew 
of encamping at a ſmall Diſtance from the Enemy, 
hoping, by this Feint, to allay their Heat, and take off 
the firſt Impreſſion of their Fury, and then to fall upon 
them by Surpriſe ; which happened in a great mea- 
ſure as he expected. For when he afterwards advan- 
ced towards them, they had quitted their Arms, and 
their Horſes, and were ſo diſperſed about, that they 
had much ado to form themſelves in time. However, 
they recovered their Surpriſe, and ſtood the Charge 
with great Reſolution. Epaminondas put the Iſſue of 
the Battle upon his left Wing, as he did at Leufra ; 


and his Scheme of breaking m upon the Enemy was 


much after the ſame manner, by placing the beſt of 
his Men in Front, then drawing them up cloſe, and 
| narrowing them to a Point, ſo as to penetrate like the 
Beak of a Galley, as Xenophon expreſſes it. The En- 


gagement began with the Horſe; and it was very hot 


and obſtinate, till at length the Albenians, who bore 
the brunt of it, were fo galled with the Darts and 
Slings of the Theſſalians, and ſo over-powered with 
the Numbers of the Thebans, that they were forced 
to give way, and to leave their Foot expoſed ; but 
yet they kept themſelves in a Body, ſo as not to break 
in upon them. And in their Retreat, meeting with 
a Detachment of the Eubzans, and other Mercena- 
ries, whom Epaminondas had ſent round to attack their 
Rear, they, fell in among them, and cut them intire- 
ly to pieces. The reſt of the Athenians in that Wing, 


were hard preſſed by the Argives, and the Theban 


Horſe ; but ſome Elean Horſe, who had been poſted 
in the Rear as a Body of Reſerve, coming up to their 
Relief, they maintained their Ground. Their Horſe 
in the other Wing made the ſame vigorous 3 
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but were forced at laſt to throw themſelves in among 
their Foot for Protection. 

Upon this the Foot joined Battle, and fought 
with incredible Fury, eſpecially the Spartans and the 
Thebans, who were more immediately concerned in 
the Event of the Action, and were never more in ear. 
neſt. Their Lances being broke with the Violence of 


the Charge, they cloſed in with their Swords, and 
ſtood Foot to Foot, neither Side abating of their Rage, 
or giving back one Inch of Ground. Which Epami- 


nondas perceiving, formed a Troop of the moſt deter- 
mined Men about him, and putting himſelf at the 


Head of them, made a very vigorous Charge upon the 
Lacedæmonian Phalanx, and wounded their General 


with the firſt Javelin he threw. And his Troop puſh- 
ing on with the fame Ardour, he ſoon broke the Ene- 
my to pieces; and then made ſuch Havock among 


them, that the Ground about him was covered with 
the Bodies of the Slain. But advancing ſtill forwards, 
in order to make a thorough Rout of it, the Spartans 


rallied, and collected themſelves into a Body, point- 
ing their whole Fury at him, and throwing an infinite 
Number of Darts at him, many of which he drew out 
of his Body, and retorted at them; till at laft he was 
mortally wounded by a Javelin, which was ſaid to be 
thrown by Eryllus, the Son of Xenophon, who was af⸗ 
terwards killed himſelf in the ſame Battle. But the 


Death of Epaminondas is by ſome aſcribed to Anticra- 


tes a Spartan, who, as a Reward for ſo eminent a 
piece of Service, was exempted from all public Offi- 


ces and Taxes; and Plutarch ſays, there was one of 


his Deſcendants remaining in his Time, who enjoyed 
the ſame Immunities. The Thebans, upon their Ge- 
neral's falling, renewed the Attack, in order to reſcue 
his Body, and, after a very ſharp Reſiſtance on the 
part of the Spartans, carried it off, This Misfortune 
put an End to the Action; and both Sides parted, 
as it were, by Conſent. Aenophon makes it entirely a 
drawn Battle, and ſays, that each Party erected Tro- 
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phies, and aſked leave to bury their Dead; that nei- 
ther of them took any Town, nor gained any Acceſ- 
ſion of Territory, or any Increaſe of Power, and that 
Things remained juſt in the ſame Situation after the 
Battle, as they were before. But however exact and 
faithful he may be in the other Parts of his Hiſtory, 
he is thought upon this Occaſion to have been a little 
prejudiced, and to have induſtriouſly avoided ſaying 
too much to the Advantage of the Thebans, who had 
manifeſtly the Victory, though they were in too much 
Concern and Confuſion to purſue it; and the only 
Grounds upon which the Enemy diſputed it with 
E them, was on account of the Eubæans and others, 
| whom the Athenians, in their Retreat, had cut to 
pes © -- e . 
Epaminondas was carried alive into his Tent, 
where, as ſoon as he recovered his Speech, he aſked 
his Friends about him, J/hether the Enemy had taken 
bis Shield from bim They told him, 1: was ſafe ; 
and it being brought to him, he kiſſed it. He then 
aſked, Which Side had the Victory: They told him, the 
Thebans. All then, ſaid he, is well. And ſoon af- 
ter, upon the drawing the Head of the Javelin out of 
his Body, he fell, as it were, in the Arms of Vic- 
tory, and, congratulating the good Fortune of his 
Country, expired. | | 
There was ſomething very great and ſolemn in Hir Cha- 
theſe Circumſtances of his Death, and ſuitable to er. 
that juſt and deliberate Firmneſs and Compoſure of 
Mind, which he had ſhewn in all the Actions of his 
Life. To conſider him in all reſpects, as a Soldier, 
Stateſman, and Philoſopher, he was not only, as Ci- 
cero eſteems him, the firſt Man of Greece, but the 
greateſt perhaps that any Age or Country has pro- 
duced. For all the ſeveral Virtues, which others poſ- 
ſeſſed ſingly, were united in him, and in fo perfect a 
Degree, as to be without an Allay of any one Vice, 
or Failing. Beſides his natural good Diſpoſition, he 
had all the Advantages of Education, and was fur- 
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niſhed with the beſt Maſters, not only for Eloquence 
and Philoſophy, but alſo for his Exerciſes, and all the 
other lighter Accompliſhments. Hence it was, that 
Polymnis his Father's Houſe was at that Time one of 
the beſt Schools in Greece, and open to all the learned 
World. He was indeed more liberal upon this Head 


of Expence, than his Circumſtances would allow; for 


tho' he was of one of the beſt Families in Thebes, he 
died ſo poor, as to leave his Son no other Fortune, 
than what he had beſtowed on him in this manner, 


it happened, however, that he neither wanted, nor 


deſired one: For he had ſuch a thorough Contempt 
of Riches, that he did not leave enough to bury him. 

He was in this, as in many other reſpects, a Philoſo- 
pher in Practice and Reality, and was poor upon 
Choice; and yet without any Affectation, or view of 
being applauded for it. Juſtin ſays, he was no more 
deſirous of Fame than he was of Riches. He did not 
indeed affect Popularity, or Applauſe; he was ſo mo- 
deſt, that all his great Offices were in a manner forced 


upon him; and his firſt Motive in all his Underta- 


kings was the Honour of his Country: But yet he had 
not an Inſenſibility of Glory with regard to himſelf, as 
may appear from the Anſwer he made to his Friends 
about him when he was dying. Among other Ex- 


preſſions of their Grief for the Loſs of him, they la- 


mented his leaving no Children behind him: Yes, 
ſaid he, I leave two fair Daughters, the Victories of 
Leuctra and Mantinea, to perpetuate my Memory, Up- 
on another Occaſion, being aſked, hether he thought 
himſelf, or Chabrias, or Iphicrates the better General? 
'T1s hard, ſaid he, to judge while we live. There are 


other Inſtances to prove, that he knew what was due 


to his Merit, and that he did not decline Praiſe, tho' 
he did not covet it. He was covetous of nothing but 
his Time, which he employed wholly in the Improve- 
ment of his Mind, or in what he thought might be 
uſeful to the Public; and he made even his Diverſi- 
ons ſubſervient to that End. His Running, Wreſt- 
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ling, and other Exerciſes of that kind, were not uſed 
by him, as they generally were by others, barely for 
Amuſement, or the Glory of excelling in them, but 
as Leſſons of Inſtruction in the Art of War. For which 
Reaſon he had an Averſion to fat Men in the Army, 
and diſbanded one, who, he ſaid, would require three or 
four Shields to cover bis Belly. He had an extraordi- 


nary Genius for War, and had thoroughly ſtudied the 


Theory of it, before he entered upon Action. It has 


appeared from his Diſpoſition, and his manner of at- 


tacking, both at Leudtra and Mantinea, that he 
was particularly well ſkilled in the Tacticts. That 
which has ſet him in a Light above moſt of the Gre- 
cian Generals, is, the Difficulties and Diſcouragements 
which he met with upon his firſt Appearance in the 


World. He had to do with a People, who were funk 


into a ſtate of Sloth and Idleneſs, and diſpoſed to 


Slavery. They were very low at that Time in their 


Reputation for Arms; and tho' they had taken ſome 
part in the late Wars, it was occaſionally only, and 
rather in order to ſupport themſelves by their Attach- 


ment to thoſe who were beſt able to protect them, 
than with a Senſe of gaining Honour, or aſſerting their 
Freedom. They had but few Troops, and thoſe were 
without Spirit, or Diſcipline, and without Officers to 
conduct them. This was not the Caſe of the great 
Captains who went before him, eſpecially thoſe of 
Athens and Sparta, who had Troops ready formed 
and diſciplined, inured to Dangers and Fatigue, fired 


with Ambition, and the Love of their Country, ſup- 


ported by their Fellow Citizens, and fluſhed with Vic- 


tory : So that their Commanders had nothing more to 
do, than to purſue the Track of Glory they were in, 


and to carry on the Service in the way they found it. 
Epaminondas had none of theſe Advantages; bur by 
his Courage and Zeal, and the Force of his Genius, 
he ſupplied the want of them, and, in effect, created 
an Army ; which being trained up by his Inſtructions, 
and animated by his Example, ſoon ſhewed the The- 
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bans, that they were capable of acting for themſelves, 
and fighting their own Battles. From hence it was, 
that from Auxiliaries and Dependents, they became 
Principals, and put in for their Turn of Superiority in 
Greece. It muſt be allowed, that Pelof idas had pa- 
ved the way for him in effecting this Change, and 
that he had been aſſiſting to him in moſt of his great 
Enterpriſes. But without Epaminondas, the Work had 
been felt very imperfect. It was his bold Defiance of 
the Spart:ns, that brought on the Battle of Leuctra: 
And he afterwards went further towards the redu- 
cing them, than any one Man, or than all the States 
of Greece together. And tho' he did not thoroughly 
ſucceed in it, he had fo diſabled and diſpirited them, 
that they never recovered their former Reputation 

and Authority. Among other Marks of their being 
humbled, he had brought them to lengiben their Mo— 
noſyllables, as he himſelf expreſſed it, in rallying them 
upon that affected and * deſpotic Brevity, with which 

they were wont to expreſs themſelves in their Anſwers 
to thoſe who offer'd to treat, or expoſtulate with them. 
His Military Virtues were till inferior to thoſe which 
regarded either the Society, or himſelf. His Diſinte- 
reſtedneſs was viſible in every Circumſtance of his 
Life : And nothing could ever ſhake his Integrity, or 
{lacken his Zeal for the Public. The Per fans know- 
ing of what Conſequence it was to fix him in their 
Intereſt, ſent Diomedon of Cyzicus to tempt him with a 
large Sum of Money. He firſt gained Mricythus, a 
particular Favourite of his, and gave him five Talents 
to ſound him upon it. But Epaminondas rejected the 

Offer with Diſdain and Indignation, declaring, That 
ge would nit put the Riches of the Univerſe in Compe't- 
tion with the Good of his Country. You, Diomedon, 
ſaid he, don't know ine; and I am not ſurpriſed, that 

yn fhou'd form a Fuigment of me from yourſelf ; for 


Whit 


®* ] don't know wkMber I may be allowed this Expreſſion : But it 


22 £ be juſtified by the Imperatoria Brevitas, which "Tacitus a/cribes 
to Galba. 
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which Reaſon I forgive you ; but withal adviſe you to 
make the beſt of your way home, that you may not have 
an Opportunity of corrupting others. As for you, ſaid 
he, addreſſing himſelf to Micyrhus, if you don't imme- 
diately reſtore him his Money, I' deliver you up to the 
Magiſtracy. His Generoſity and Friendſhip have ſuf- 
ficiently appeared in his Behaviour to Pel:pidas. He 
was judicious and grave, but yet affable; he was 
continent, patient of Injuries, and very compaſſion- 


ate; and, to crown all, he was ſtrictly juſt, and ſo 


ſincere a Lover of Truth, that he would not tell a 


Lye even in jeſt. He was allo a very able Speaker, 


and had gone further in his Search after Knowledge 


of all kinds, than moſt of the Philoſophers of his 


Time, who were fo by Profeſſion : And yet he did not 
value himſelf upon it, or make any Shew of it; and 
it was ſaid of him in this reſpect, That no body knew 


more than he, and ſpoke leſs. Study was indeed his 


darling Paſſion; and he was ſo devoted to it, that he 
may be conſidered almoſt as a ſingle Inſtance of one, 
who acquitted himſelf fo well to the Public againſt the 
natural Bent of his Inclination. It was looked upon 
as matter of Aſtoniſhment, that a Man who was fo 
much hid from the World, and buried, as it were, in 
Books, ſhould break out at once into ſo great, and ſo 
tumultuous a Scene of Action; that he ſhould nego- 
tiate the Intereſts of his Country abroad, manage the 
Governmert at home, and lead an Army with ſuch 
Succeſs againſt the united Powers of Greece. But he 
had a Capacity for every thing, and applied himſelf to 
every thing ; and when he was once rouled by a Senſe 


of what the public expected from him, he gave up 


his beloved Retirement, and was from thenceforwards 


in ſuch continual Motion, that no body ever did ſo 


much in ſo ſhort a Time. When the Thebans were 
once brought into Action, he reſolved to keep them 
up to it: V I am your General, ſaid he, you muſt be 
Soldiers. Bœotia, as being an open flat Country, he 
told them, was the Stage of War; and that they could 


keep 
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keep it no longer than they had their Hands upon their 
Shields. It was by theſe Maxims, and this Conduct, 
that he became the Support of his Country, and a 
Pattern to the greateſt Captains of the preſent and ſuc- 
ceeding Times. Philopemen, who is called the laſt 
of the Grecians, made it his Study to imitate him; 
and is faid to have come very little ſhort of him in his 
Valour and Conduct, and his Integrity. But he was 
more rough and choleric, and had too much of the 
Soldier in his common Deportment ; whereas Epami- 
nondas was cool and gentle, and had nothing of Fierce- 
neſs, but in the Field. Upon the whole, he raiſed 
the Glory of Thebes to an Height beyond any of her 
Neighbours at that Time; and that ſo ſuddenly, that 
it was ſaid to be born with him: And it will appear 
by the Sequel of the Story, how far it may be likewiſe 
ſaid to have expired with him. 
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to the Death of Philip of Macedon. 
Containing the Space of 26 Years. 


CHAP. I. 


From the Battle of Mantinea 0 the End of the 
Social War, 


Containing the Space of 7 Years. 


HE Battle of Mantinea was the greateſt 
that ever was fought by Grecians againſt 
Grecians, the whole Strength of the 
Country being drawn out, and ranged 
according to their different Intereſts. And it was 


fought with an Obſtinacy equal to the Impor- 
tance of it, which was the fixing the Empire of 


Greece. 
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Spartans. 


Ageſilaus 
cenſured 
for it. 


Olymp. 
-204:"3 


action, in 


Egypt. 
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Greece, And this muſt of courſe have been tranſ. 


ferred to the Thebans upon their Victory, if they had 
not loſt the Fruits of it by the Death of their Gene- 
ral, who was the Soul of all their Counſels and De- 
ſigns. This blaſted all their Hopes, and put out their 


ſudden Blaze of Power, almoſt as ſoon as it was 
kindled. However they did not preſently give up 
their Pretenſions; they were ſtill ranked among the 


Leading States, and made ſeveral further Struggles; 


but they were faint and ineffectual, and ſuch as were 
rather for Life and Being, than for Superiority and 
Dominion. They propoſed nothing further to them- 


ſelves at preſent, than an honourable Peace ; and this 
was according to the Opinion of Epaminondas himſelf, 
who, when he lay wounded in his Tent, inquir'd after 


thoſe whom he judged moſt proper to ſucceed him 
in the Command; and finding they were killed in 
the Battle, adviſed them to make Peace; which they 


eaſily concluded ; for their Enemies were as weary of 


The Peace the War, as themſelves. The Conditions were, That 
renevued by every one ſhould retain what they were now in poſſeſſion 
all but the of and hold it independent of any other Power. Here- 


upon all the States' of Greece entered into a League 


Offenſive and Defenſive, excepting only the Spartans, 


who refuſed to ratify the Treaty, becauſe the Meſſe- 
nians were included in it. This Oppofition was rais'd 
chicfly by Ageſilaus, who was therefore looked upon 


as ſtubborn and refractory, and an unreaſonable Pro- 


tractor of the War, eſpecially as he had no Money to 
carry it on, but what he was to raiſe by Loans and 


heavy Taxes. And his Stickling with ſo much Ob 


ſtinacy at this time for the Country of Meſſenia, re- 
vived in the Minds of the People, the great Extent 
of Territory, and the great Dominion both by Sea 


- 


and Land, that he had loſt ſince his Acceſſion to the 


Throne. | 


But whatever Cenſure he had incurred by this Pro- 


His Tranf ceeding his next Enterpriſe, which was the laſt Scene 


of his Life, was ſtill more blameable, at leaſt with 
regard 
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regard to himſelf, tho? it did not ſo much affect the 
Intereſt of his Country. Tachos, who had uſurped the 
Kingdom of Agyp/, being at war with the Per- 
ſians, engaged Agefilaus to aſſiſt him with a Body of 


| Spartans, Accordingly he entered into that Service, 


expecting to have the ſole Command of the Army. 
Upon his Arrival in Ægypt, all the great Officers of 
the Crown went to pay their Compliments to him; 
and the whole Country flocked down to the Shore to 


| ſee the Man, whoſe Reputation in Arms had made 


ſo much Noiſe in the World. But they were much 
diſappointed, when, inſtead of the great and awful 


Prince they looked for, they found a little old Man 


of a contemptible Preſence, lying on the Graſs, his 
Clothes threadbare, and his Hair uncombed, and re- 
jecting their rich Preſents of Sweetmeats and Perfumes, 
which he told them they might give to his Slaves the 
Helots. He joined the Ægyptian Army, which con- 
liſted of eighty thouſand Men, beſides ten thouſand 
hired Troops, whereof one thouſand were Spartans. 


But Tachos deceived him in his Expectations of being 
General, and would allow him no other Command 


than that of the Mercenaries at Land, committing to 
Chabrias, who came in as a Volunteer from Athens, 


the Charge of his Fleet, and reſerving to himſelf the 
chief Command over all. Ageſilaus was otherwiſe 
treated by him with ſo much Inſolence, and in a 


manner ſo much below his Spirit and Dignity, that 
he took an Opportunity to fall in with Ne#anzbus his 
Son, or rather his Nephew, who had revolted from 
him, and got himſelf to be proclaimed King in his 
ſtead. And the People being generally on his Side, 
Ageſilaus join'd with them, and drove Tachos out of 
his Kingdom. He had no ſooner withdrawn him- 
ſelf, but another Competitor ſtarted up, and marched 
againſt NeFanebus with an Army of an hundred thou- 
ſand Men, who ſhut him up in one of his Towns, 


and laid Siege to it. When the Works were pretty 


well advanced, and the Lines of Circumvallation 
drawn 
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The Grecian Hiſtory, Book ll. 


drawn almoſt round the Place, Nectlanebus threw 
himſelf among the Grecians, and fallying out by 


Night at the Gap where the Lines were unfiniſhed, 


drew up his Forces, and eaſily routed thoſe of the 
Enemy, who were entangled and encompaſſed by 


their own Works. This was owing intirely to the 


Advice and Conduct of Ageſilaus, who improved this 
Victory by ſeveral others, till he had ſettled NeZane- 
bus in full and quiet Poſſeſſion of the Throne. Dio 
dorus relates this Part differently, as if Ageſilaus had 
reconciled him to Tachos, and reinſtated him in the 


Kingdom. But this reſts ſingly upon his Authority; 


and the other Account is more natural, as well as 


more general. Ageſilaus acquitted himſelf extremely 


well as to the military Part of this Expedition ; but it 


does not in other Reſpects redound much to his Ho- 
nour. One chief Motive of his undertaking it, was 


Gain ; which he covered under a Pretence of ſupply- 


ing the Neceſſities of the State. But the letting him- 
ſelf out to hire to a Barbarian, and ſerving under an 
 AMgyptian Rebel, as a Captain only of a Band of Mer. 
cenaries, was thought very unbecoming a Spartan 


King, eſpecially of his Age and Character. He firſt 
made a mean Figure by entering into that Service, 


and then a ſcandalous one by deſerting it, and join- 


ing with the Enemy of him, whom he came to as an 


Auxiliary. He endeavoured to juſtify himſelf by ſeve- 


ral falſe Pretences; and, according to the common 
Plea of the Spartans in the like Caſes, called it Acting 


for the Benefit of his Country. But whatever Name he 
gave it, it was certainly a foul Action, and Plutarch 


calls it downright Treachery. And it was more ſo in 
him, becauſe it was purely his own Act, without be- 
ing tied down by any expreſs Orders from the Go- 


vernment of Sparta. The Winter following Ne#a- 


nebus diſmiſſed him, with great Marks of Civility and 


Gratitude for the Services he had done him, and 
gave him two hundred and thirty Talents of Silver, 


with which he ſailed homeward, but was drove by 
Streſs 
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Streſs of Weather upon a deſart Shore of Africa, 
called The Haven of Menelaus; where he ſickened 


and died, being full eighty four Years old, of which Hir D- 


he had reigned forty one, 


He was fo extraordinary a Man, and had ſo many a5 Cha- 
| mixt Qualities, that beſides what has been already ob- racer. 
| ſerved of him in the courſe of the Hiſtory, it may be 


proper to take a more diſtinct View of him. He ſet 
out in the World with ſtrong Prejudices againſt him, 
both as to his Perſon and his Pretenſions. The firſt 


of them he overcame by the Sprightlineſs of his Air, 
and his Good-humour, with a way he had of jeſting 


upon himſelf, which prevented others uſing the ſame 
Freedom with him. However he was ſo ſenſible of 
his Defects, that he would not ſuffer any Picture or 


| Statue to be made of him in his Life-time, and utter- 


ly forbid the doing it after his Death. His Way to 


| the Throne was attended with greater Difficulties, 
| which yet he got over by his Spirit and Addreſs, and 
| by the Aſſiſtance of his Friends, particularly of Hy- 
| ſander, who in effect put the Crown upon his Head. 
| And in that reſpect, it was made a Charge of Ingrati- 


tude upon Ageſilaus, that he had afterwards upon a 
ſlight Pretence thrown him off. But he himſelf was 


the Cauſe of it; he valued himſelf too much upon his 
Services to him; and his Behaviour to him in Aſa 
| has been ſhewn to be ſo arrogant and aſſuming, that 

it might very well juſtify his ſending him away from 


him, when he found he could no longer act with him. 
Lyſander, full of Reſentment, upon his Return formed 
a powerful Party againſt him; to break which, he ſin- 
gled out the Ring- leaders, ſome of whom he ſent away 


upon foreign Services; others he got to be accuſed of 
| Avarice and Injuſtice in their Employments ; and then 


made it his Buſineſs to bring them off, thereby oblig- 
ing them to become his Friends; and fo by degrees 
he wore out the Faction. As he was a younger Son, 
he was bred up with more Severity and Subjection, 
than the immediate Heirs of the Crown ; and by the 

Obedience 
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The Grecian Hiftory. Book II. 
Obedience he paid to the Laws as a private Man, 


he was better fitted for the Government, when he 
came to it. He made great court to the Epbori, and 


the Senate, even to a Shew of Reverence, and by the 
Deference he paid to their Power, he ſecretly advanced 
his own, and by that means carried the Preroga- 


tive higher than any of his Predeceſſors. But his Po- 
pularity grew at laſt ſuſpected; inſomuch that he is 
ſaid to have been fined by the Ephori for monopoli- 


zing the Citizens, who were looked upon as the com- 


mon Goods of the Republic. He was remarkable 
for his Continency and Moderation ; and kept up the 
old Spartan Plainneſs and Frugality even to Affecta- 


tion, not allowing his Wife and Daughter to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by their Dreſs, and living in the 


ſame Houſe that belonged to Ariſtodemus his Prede- 
ceſlor above ſeven hundred Years before, nor ſuffer- 


ing ſo much as the Door of it to be repaired. Yet 


_ notwithſtanding this rigid Appearance, there was no- 
thing of Stiffneſs or Moroſeneſs in his Behaviour; 
he treated every body with Candour and Affability, 


and had ſuch a Complacency and Agreeableneſs in 


his Converſation, as made him amiable to the laſt. 


He was very fond of his Children, and would often 


enter into their little Sports with them. Being one 


Day ſurpriſed by a Friend, as he was riding with them 
on an Hobby-horſe, Say nothing of it, ſaid he, fill you are 
42 Father yourſelf. He was generous to his Enemies, 
not detracting any thing from their due Merit, eaſily 
forgiving, and never taking any unjuſt Advantage 
againſt them. On the other hand he was too partial 
to his Friends, whom, in all Caſes, right or wrong, he 


thought himſelf obliged to ſupport : Of which there is 


an Inſtance in a Letter of his to /drieus, Prince of Ca- 
ria, wherein he ſays, If Nicias be innocent, acquit him; 


I he be guilty, acquit him upon my account; however be 


ſure to acquit bim. Of the ſame kind was his interpo- 
ſing in behalf of Phebidas and Sphodrias; and yet the 
Con- 
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Conſequence of it was, in a great meaſure, the engag- 
ing Spar/a in the Leuctrian War. It was a Saying 
of his, That to be ſtrait-laced in point of Juſtice when 
one's Friend is concerned, is only a Pretence for deſerting 
him. Yet no body talked more of Juſtice upon other 
Occaſions than he did; inſomuch that ſome about 
him expatiating one Day upon the Grandeur of the 
King of Perſia, Wherein, ſaid Ageſilaus, does his Gran- 
deur conſiſt? Or bow is he greater than J am, if he be 
not more juſt? By which he would have it under- 
ſtood, that Juſtice was the Rule of all his Actions. 
But he has not given many Inſtances of it, eſpecially 
in his public Character; wherein he was ſo diffe- 
rent from what he was in his private Life, that he 
may be conſidered as two different Perſons. His Fail- 


| ings in the latter were few, and generally ſpeaking, 


good-natured ones; but in his Regal and Military 


Capacity, his Paſſions were much ſtronger, and his 
Faults more unpardonable. The ſame aſpiring Tem- 
per which he diſcovered from his Childhood, and by 
| which he afterwards uſurped the Crown, carried him 
on to the laſt Stage of his Life, and bore down all 


other Conſiderations, that ſtood in the Way of his 


Ambition. And yet he managed fo well, that he 
paſſed the firſt thirty Years of his Reign in great 


Honour and Eſteem : But as he advanced further in 


Years, he grew more perverſe and arbitrary, and with- 


al more reſtleſs and impatient, continually forming 
new Schemes of Action, and never eaſy but in War; 


and indeed he had admirable Talents for it. He 


was brave, active and vigilant; he had inured him- 


ſelf to the Extremes of Heat and Cold, and fared 


as hard, in other reſpects, as a private Centinel. He 
was very careful to keep up the Courage of his Sol- 
diers ; for which Purpole he would conceal, or leflen 


the News of a Defeat in other Parts, or ſometimes 


ſubſtitute the Report of a Victory in the room of it. 
He had a more refined way of deceiving his Ene- 
mies, by publiſhing his real Deſign of a March or an 
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Attack, ſo that they might take it for a Feint, and 
conſequently be unprepared for him. No body knew 
better how to uſe the Advantages of Time and 
Place, or to effect by Stratagem what he could not 


obtain by Force. And notwithſtanding his natural 


Impetuoſity, he could command himſelf upon Occaſion, 
and was either cool and temperate, or daring and def- 
perate, according as the Caſe required ; of which he 
gave ſufficient Proofs in his Defence of the City of 
Sparta. His Behaviour upon that Occaſion, when the 


Whole was at ſtake, was great and glorious; tho? it 


muſt be allowed at the ſame time, that he did no- 


thing more than what he owed to his Country, whoſe 
Intereſts he had ſacrificed to his implacable Hatred of 


the Thebans and Meſſenians, and his inſatiable Thirſt of 


Revenge. The Spartans were fo ſenſible of his Abi- 


ties, that when he was in Aſia, they conſtituted him 
Admiral as well as General, which was an Honour 


they had never before conferred on one ſingle Perſon, 
His Power after that Expedition increaling in propor- 
tion to the Opinion they had of him, he he did what 


he would with them, and brought them into ſuch a 


Condition, that they were forced to rely upon him, 
and to ſtand or fall with him. And tho' he ſav'd 


them from immediate Deſtruction, he had ſufficiently 


drained and haraſſed them, and left them in a mi- 


ſerable declining State. Ly/ander gave the firſt Shock 


to their Power by his Pride, and Ageſilaus quite broke 
it by his Obſtinacy ; the firſt made them odious to 


their Neighbours, and the latter made them contemp- 


The indo- 
lent State 
of Greece. 


tible. And upon the whole, it may be ſaid, that 
Sparta owed her Downlal to the. two greateſt Men 
ſhe ever bred. Y | 1 
The Death of Epaminondas, and the Peace which 
enſued upon it, had flacken'd the Zeal of the princi- 
pal Powers of Greece, and rendered them too ſecure. 
The Athenians more particularly when they found 


themſelves delivered from him who kept up their 


Emulation, grew indolent and remiſs, and abandon- 


ed 


fought their Battles. 


_ Decorations, and other Charges attending 
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ed themſelves to their Eaſe and Pleaſure, being wholly 
taken up with Shews, Sports and Feſtivals. They 


were naturally too much addicted to theſe forts of 


Amuſement, and they had formerly been encouraged 
in them by Pericles, who knew how to lead them by 
their Inchnations, and took this Method to ingratiate 


_ himſelf with them, and to divert them from inſpect- 


ing too narrowly into his Adminiſtration. But they 
now carried theſe Diverſions to a much higher pitch 
of Extravagance. They 
Stage, that it ſtifled in 8 all other Thoughts, ei- 
ther of Buſineſs, or of Glory. Poets and Players were 
become their only Favourites, and received the Eſteem 


and Applaule, that was due to the Captains who had 
The very victualling of their 


Fleets and Armies was conſumed upon the Stage. 

Their Singers and Dancers were pampered up with 
Marrow and other luſcious Food, whilſt the Admiral 
and Captains of the Ships had no other Proviſions on 
board, but Meal, Cheeſe and Onions. In ſhort, the 


tre, were ſo exceſſive, that Plutarch ſays, It coſt mare 
4% repreſent ſome of the famous Pieces of Sophocles and 
Euripides, than il had done lo carry on the War ggainſt 
the Barbarians. And in order to ſupport this Charge, 
they ſeized upon the Fund which had been ſet apart 
for the War, with a Prohibition, upon pain of Death, 

even to adviſe the applying it to any other Purpoſe. 

They not only reverted this Decree, but went as far 
the other way, making it Death to propoſe the reſtor- 
ing the Fund to the Uſes, to which it had before been 
appropriated, under the fame Penalties. 


manner, and entertaining the idle Citizen at the Ex- 
Pence of the Soldier and Mariner, they ſeemed to 
have no Remains of that Spirit and Vigour, which 
they had exerted in the Perſan Wars, when they de- 
moliſhed their Houſes to furniſh out a Navy, and 
when the Women ſtoned a Man to death, who pro- 

$3 poled 


had ſuch a Paſſon for the 


the Thea- 


By divert- 
ing the Courſe of the Supplies in fo extraordinary a 
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poſed to appeaſe the Great King, (as he was called) 
by paying Tribute, and doing Homage to him. 
But whilſt they were wrapt up in this ſlothful Secu- 
rity, and had nothing immediately to apprehend from 
their old Enemies, either in Greece or Perfia, they 


/4;ch te found themſelves on a ſudden engaged with a People, 


| Macedo- 


who were hitherto obſcure, and in a manner barba- 


nians tate rous. Theſe were the Macedonians ; who, tho' they 


ad 
of. 


Change in the State of Greece, that it will be neceſſary | 


How far 


ani2g* were hardy, and warlike enough, had never yet pre- 
ſumed to intermeddle in the Affairs of Greece, The 
Truth is, they had enough to do at home, to adjuſt 


the Quarrels about the Succeſſion of their Kings, and 


to defend themſelves againſt the /!yrians, Pæonians, 
and other powerful Neighbours. But ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances concurred at this time to raiſe them out of 
their Obſcurity, and to bring them into a new Scene 


of Action ; which by degrees wrought ſuch a thorough 


to take a curſory View of their Affairs, and to conſi- 


der them connectedly with thoſe of the Grecians, at 


leaſt ſo far as may ſerve to ſhew, by what Steps this 


Change was effected. 


They may alſo upon another Account ſeem to re- 


they may be quire a Place in the Grecian Story; for their firſt 
conſidered Kings were of Grecian Extraction. But they are not 


as Greci- 


Ans. 


ſo much intitled to it from their Deſcent, as from 


their Exploits, by which the very Name of Greece was 
in a great meaſure loſt, and ſwallowed up in that of 


Macedonia. Before their later Achievements, which 
brought about this great Revolution, they were no 
otherwiſe conſidered as a Part of Greece, than many 


other Borderers, who were originally planted from 
thence, but having afterwards little or no Intercourſe 
with their Mother-Country, contracted the Habits and 


Manners of the Natives where they ſettled, and from 


thence were looked upon as one and the ſame People 


with them, and in the ſame Degree of Barbariſm. 
This was the Caſe of moſt of the Grecian Colonies : 
And therefore, tho' I have had frequent occaſion to 


mention 


my 
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mention them, I have not entered further into their 


Story, than as it has born relation to Greece, either on 


account of their Wars or Alliances with it, or of their 
being protected by it, or becoming tributary to it, or 
of ſuch other Engagements and Dependences, as have 
blended their Affairs with thoſe of the Grecians, and 
made the Relation of them a neceſſary Part of their 


Hiſtory. Thus much may ſuffice to account for my 


not ws. treated the moſt remarkable of theſe Co- 
lonies ſo fully and diſtinctly, as might be expected 
from the Figure they have made in the World; ſuch 


as Sicily, Crete, and ſome others of the Iſlands, with 
the Leſſer Aſia, and ſeveral other Parts of the Conti- 


nent. But it ought to be conſidered, that where their 
Fame and Grandeur has been owing more to their 
Tranſactions with other People, than with the Gre- 
cians, moſt of the Particulars concerning them do not 
fall within the Compaſs of my Deſign, but belong 


more properly to a ſeparate Hiſtory of their own, or 
to that of the Nation, which they have had moſt to 


do with. 
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The Macedonians were ſo called before the Grecians in- Their Ori- 
termix'd with them: And they were ſome time known Si. 


by other Names, which they received from the firſt 


Planters, or principal Men either of the whole Coun- 


try, or of ſome particular Parts of it. But the Ac- 
counts we have of theſe original Founders, like thoſe 
of the Grecian States, are very fabulous and imper- 
fect. The firſt who is mentioned, with any degree 
of Certainty, to have reigned in Macedonia, was Cara- 
u, by Birth an Argive, and ſaid to be the ſixteenth in 
deſcent from Hercu es. It was upon this Foundation, 
that Philip grounded his Pretenſions to be of the 
Race of Hercules, and aſſumed to himſelf divine Ho- 
nours; wherein he carried his Vanity a great way, 


tho? not ſo far as his Son did after him. Caranus Their fit 


therefore is commonly reputed to have led forth a Kiryg. 


Pody of his Countrymen, by the Advice of the Oracle, 
into theſe Parts, where he ſettled and made him- 
La - - | ſelf 
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ſelf King. And yet Herodotus, contrary to the Opinion 


of all the later Writers, makes Perdiccas the firſt King, 
Sir Jaac Newton reconciles this Difference by a very 
probable Conjecture, that they were Joint-Founders of 
this Kingdom ; that they were both contemporary, and 


of the Royal Family of Argos, from whence they fled 


about the ſame time, and at firſt erected ſmall Prin- 
cipalities in Macedonia, which, after the Death of Ca- 
ranus, became one under Perdiccas: and that this 
Kingdom was founded about the 46th or 47th Olym- 


 piad, From this Time the Macedonians were pro- 


perly a Grecian Colony ; and, among other Proofs of 
their being fo, it is obſervable, that Amyntas, which 


was the Name of ſome of their ſucceeding Kings, was 


alſo a common Name among the Argives. Another 
of their Kings was, by virtue of their Grectan Extrac- 


tion, admitted to the Olympic Games. But whatever 


Rights and Privileges this Nation claimed as Grecians, 


they were generally treated as Barbarians, till ſuch 


time as they carried their Arms into Aſa, and had 
trampled upon the Liberties of Greece. Caranus hav- 
ing, according to the general Account, reigned twenty- 


eight Years, the Succeſſion was continued after him 


Amyntas 


to the Times we are now treating of. But there is 
very little worth notice recorded of theſe Kings, they 
being chiefly employed in defending themſelves againſt 


the Incurſions of their Neighbours: And as to their 


domeſtic Affairs, they were remarkable only for the 
frequent Murders and Uſurpations, which happened 


in the Royal Family. 


Amyntas the Second, who was the Sixteenth in De- 


Father of ſcent from Caranus, and the Father of that Philip whom 


Philip, 


we arc now to treat of, had much ado to ſupport him- 
ſelf in the Throne; he left it in a very tottering Condi- 
tion, and intail'd a War with the /llyr:ans and Olyn- 
thians upon his Children. By his Wife Eurydice he 
left three Sons, who all in their turn ſucceeded to their 
Father Alexander, Perdiccas and Philip; he had alſo a 

1 | natural 


« 
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Alorites. 
had a ſecond Wife call'd Gygæa, and by her had three 
more Sons, Archelaus, Argæus or Archideus, and Me- 


Some ſay, he 


nelaus, Who were murdered by Philip. But this 
does not ſeem probable, becauſe Eurydice appears to 
have ſurvived Amyntas, and to have been very active 
in the ſucceeding Reigns. The Succeſſion of Alex- 
ander and Perdiccas was ſtrongly oppoſed; firſt by Pau- 
ſanias, whole Father and himſelf had before uſurped the 
Crown, and then by their Brother Po/emy, who is {aid 
to have murdered Alexander, and to have reigned 


| three Years upon his Death, till he was afterwards 
lain himſelf by Perdiccas. 


Pauſanias was drove out 
by Ipbicrates, who at this time happened to be ſent by 
the Athenians with a {mall Fleet into thoſe Parts, to 
make the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for the Siege of Am- 


pbipolis. Eurydice, upon this occaſion, accoſted him 
in a very moving manner: She brought her two Sons 


Perdiccas and Philip to him, and putting one of them 
between his Arms, and the other upon his Knee, con- 
jured him, by the mutual Friendſhip that had paſſed 
between the two Nations, and by the perſonal Kindneſs 
and Affection that her Huſband had born to him, 
that he would take theſe two Orphans into his Pro- 
tection, and defend them againſt the Invader. But 
this Account of her Maternal Affection is by no 
means conſiſtent with that which Jin gives of her, 


That being in love with her Son-in-law, who 1s un- 
derſtood to be Ptolemy, ſhe cauſed her own two Sons 


Alexander and Perdiccas to be murdered, in order to 


advance him to the Throne; and that ſhe had before 


attempted to deſtroy her Huſband with the ſame View. 
But the Hiſtory of theſe two Kings, Alexander and Per- 


dicas, is ſo confuſed, that not only the Tranſactions of 


one Reign ſeem to be aſcribed to another, but the 
Tranſactions themſelves are alſo differently related. As 
to Ptolemy, the moſt plauſible Account given of him, 


is, that upon his Competition with Perdiccas, they re- 
terred themſelves to Pelopidas, who adjudging the 
| L 4 | Crown 
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Crown to the latter, the other quitted his Pretenſions: 
And Pelopidas, for the better Obſervance of this Agree- 
ment, carried Philip with him, among others, as Hoſ- 
tage to Thebes. There are other Occaſions mentioned 


ot his being given as an Hoſtage to the /{yrians, both 


by his Father, and his Brother Alexander. However 


that be, it is certain he was at Thebes at the time of 
the Death of his Brother Perdiccas, who, according to 


the moſt general Accounts, was killed in a Battle with 
the Ilhrians. | 


The Riſe of This Accident brought him home, and gave him 


Philip. 


A. M. 
3645. 
Olymp. 


1 JOS--F 


He is de- 


an Opportunity of exerting thoſe Talents, by which he 


not only ſurpaſſed all his Predeceſſors, but eclipſed the 
Fame of all the Grecians of his Time; tho' it muſt 


be confeſſed, that he received his firſt Impreſſions of 


Glory from them, and that he owed a great deal to 


the Improvements he made under Epaminondas. But 
beſides theſe Advantages, he had great natural Endow- 
ments, and a genius equal to the greateſt Deſigns; as 


may ſufficiently appear from the Difficulties he had to 


encounter at his firſt ſetting out, when he was ſcarce 


three and twenty Years old, and the Means he uſed to 
overcome them. Perdircas had left a young Son to 
ſucceed him ; ſo that Philip had no immediate Proſpect 


of coming to the Crown. However, upon the News of 


his Brother's Death, he ſtole home privately from Thebes, 


and taking Advantage of the Conſternation the People 


were under, and the Dangers they apprehended from 
an Infant-Reign, got himſelf at firſt declared Protector 
to his Nephew, and ſoon after King in his ſtead. And 


indeed the preſent Condition of the Macedonians requir'd 


a Man of his Prudence and Activity: For they were 


lar d Ring. ſurrounded with as many Enemies as they had Neigh- 
bours. The /llyrians fluſhed with their late Victory, 


were preparing to march againſt them with a ſtrong 


Army; the Pæonians were making daily Incurſions up- 


on them ; and at the ſame time the Title to the Crown 
was conteſted by Pauſanias and Argeus, the former 
whe reof was ſupported by the Thracians, and the latter 


by 
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by the Athenians, who for that purpoſe had ſent out a 
good Fleet, and three thouſand Land Men. 
Under theſe Circumſtances, with ſo many Enemies 
on his Hands at once, and that before he was ſettled 
in the Throne, his firſt Part was, to make ſure of 
his own-People, to gain their Affections, and to raiſe 
their Spirits; for they were very much diſheartened, 
having loſt above four thouſand Men in the late Ac- 
tion with the yrians. He ſucceeded in theſe Points 
by the artfulneſs of his Addreſs, and the Force of his 
Eloquence, of which he was a great Maſter. His 
next ſtep was to train and exerciſe them, and reform 
| their Diſcipline; and it was at this time, that he in- 
| ftituted the famous Macedonian Phalanx, which did ſo He ini. 
much Execution. It was an Improvement upon the 7s he 
ancient Manner of fighting among the Grecians, who On 
generally drew up their Foot fo cloſe, as to ſtand the lar. 
Shock of the Enemy without being broken. The 
complete Phalanx was thought to contain above ſixteen 
thouſand Men; tho' it was alſo taken in general for 
any Company, or Party of Soldiers, and frequently 
for the whole Body of the Foot. But this of Philip's 
Invention, is deſcrib'd by Polyb:us to be a long Square, 
conſiſting of eight thouſand Pikemen, ſixteen deep, 
and five hundred in Front, the Men ſtanding fo clole 
together that the Pikes of the fifth Rank were exten- 
ded three Foot beyond the Line of the Front. The 
reſt, whole Diſtance from the Front made their Pikes 
uſeleſs, reſted them upon the Shoulders of thoſe who 
ſtood before them, and ſo locking them together in 
File, preſſed forwards to ſupport and puſh on the for- 
mer Ranks, whereby the Aſſault was rendered more 
violent and irreſiſtible. 
In this Year died Xenophon, and in the ninetieth Xenophon 
| Year of his Age. Notwithſtanding the Glory he had %. Death 
acquired by his Perſian Expedition, he was baniſhed "7 4. 
Ath-ns for having been engaged in it: For Cyrus ha 
ving been too great a Favourer of the Spartans, the 
Athenians did not think he ought to receive any Coun- 
| tenance 
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tenance or Aſſiſtance from them in the Quarrel with 


his Brother Artaxerxes. Thereupon Xenophon choſe 
to return again into Perſia, where he joined Age/ilaus , 
and there they contracted a ſtrict Friendſhip, which 
continued as long as they lived. Upon which of 
theſe two Expeditions it was, that the Sentence of Ba- 
niſhment was paſled againſt him, is not determined: 


But he had by both of them incurred the Diſpleaſure 


of his Fellow Citizens, who looked upon him as not 
being well affected to the Intereſt of his Country. He 


has not by his Actions given any Marks of his En- 
mity againſt it: But it is certain, that he was a great 


Admirer of the Spartan Manners and Conſtitution, 


and had a very indifferent Opinion of the Athenian 


Democracy. Upon his ſecond Return into Greece, he 
reſided at Scillonte, a Town in the Elean Territory, 


but at that Time under the Dominion of Sparta. 
But upon the Invaſion of Laconia by Epaminondas, 


he quitted that Neighbourhood, and retired to Corintb, 
where he ſpent the Remainder of his Days. It 1s to 


the Leiſure he enjoyed in theſe Places of Retreat, that 
ve owe moſt of his hiſtorical and other Writings ; by 


which he appears to have poſleſſed more difterent Ta- 
lents, and to have been more thoroughly accompliſh- 
ed, than any Man of his Time, not only as a Cap- 
tain, Philoſopher, Orator, and Hiſtorian, but being 
likewiſe well ſkilled in Politics, in Horſemanſhip, and 
Hunting, in Tillage and Planting. He had alſo the 
Advantage of a very beautiful Perſon, with a pleaſing 


Aſpect, Which beſpoke that Candor and Simplicity for 
which he was ſo remarkable, both in his Manners and 


his Writings. 
His Character as an Hiſtorian having already been 


deſcribed, in the Account J have given of the Authors 


from whom this Hiſtory 1s collected, I will here only 
add an Obſervation, that he was the firſt Philoſopher 


in Gre:ce who wrote an Hiſtory. And to this it may 


be aſcribed, that he has expreſſed Nature better than 
moſt other Hiltorians of his Time: His Conceptions 


were 
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th were clear, and that made his Diction ſo. This regu- 
Me lar way of thinking, and digeſting his Matter, he 
5; learned of Socrates, under whom he ſtudied. Nothing 
ch is more to be admired in him, than the Affection he 
of bore to his Maſter. And in this Part Nato agreed 
a- with him; but there was otherwiſe no good Under- 
be. ſtanding between them: Which is the more extraor- 
re dinary, becauſe they were both equally of a mild and 
ot amiable Diſpoſition, and had no Enemies but ſuch as 
Te their Virtue bad created them. The Cauſe allgned 
n- by Drogenes Laertius for their Diſagreement, was a 
at Rivalſhip in their Writings 3 and in ſupport of this 
n, Opinion, it is ſaid, that Xenophon wrote his Crropædia, 
an as the Picture of a juſt Monarchy, in Oppoſition to 
he that which Plato had drawn of a perfect Common- 
Y wealth. It is a Queſtion among the Learned, how far 
4. this Piece of Xenophon will bear being examined ac- 
IS, _ cording to the ſtrict Rules of Hiſtory ; "and whether it 
b, _ ought not rather to be looked upon only as a more 
to modeſt and inſtructive Species of Romance. There 
at is likewiſe great Allowance to be made for his Cha- 
Dy rafter of Ageſilaus, which is too much in the Stile of 
a- Panegyric. But his cloſe Intimacy with that Prince, 
N- had made him partial to his-Failings. He extols his 
p- perſonal Bravery, and his other private Virtues, and 
18 very juſtly: But he does not conſider him enough in 
1d his public Capacity, as one who, upon the Merit of 
ne his Services, had got more Power into his Hands than 
1g was uſually allowed to the Spartan Kings, and, by his 
or L Rafhiieſs and Obſtinacy, had made an ill Ule of it, al- 
id moſt to the Deſtruction of his Country. 

When Philip had made ſome proper Regulation of 
N his Affairs at home, he began to look abr oad, in or- 
rs der to divert the Storms which threatened him from 
ly all Quarters, By Money and Promiſes che made up 
Er Matters, for the preſent, with ſuch of his Enemies as 
© lay neareſt to him, and then turned his Forces againſt Philip de- 
in the Athenians, who were marched up to Methone WA 45 
ns aſſiſt Argæus. He gave them Battle, and defeated ans. 


re them; 
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them; and the Death of Argæus, who was killed in 
the Action, put an End to that Diſpute: For he per- 
mitted the A henians, when they were in his Power, 
to return home. This Inſtance of his Moderation 
gained ſo far upon them, w_ they ſoon after conclu- 


Book. II. 


ded a Peace with him ; which yet he obſerved no lon- 
ger, than it ſerved his Deſign of ſecuring the other 
Part of his Dominions. . 
Olymp. Accordingly he march'd northward, where he broke 
105: 2: with the Pæonians, and ſubdued them; then fell up- 


—_— on the 1!lyrians, and having killed above ſeven thou- 


and the ſand of them in a pitched Battle, obliged them to re- 


Illyrians. ſtore all their Conqueſts in Macedonia. He had allo 
ſhut up the Paſſage of the Thracians; but yet did not 
think 1t ſufficiently ſecured, without making himſelf 
Maſter of Ampbipolis, which was very . commodiouſly 
ſituated on the River Strymon, and was the Key of that 

Seize: Am- Side of his Dominions. He knew the Importance of 


Phbipolis. it, and therefore poſſeſſed himſelf of it in the Begin- 


ning of his Reign. This was the grounds of his 
Quarrel with the Athenians, who claimed it as one of 

their Colonies, and made ſuch a Point of it, that their 

ſetting up Argeus againſt him, was not ſo much for 

his own Sake, or for the Credit of impoſing a King 

upon the Macedonians, as it was with a view to get 

the City reſtored to them by his means, in caſe he 

ſhould have ſucceeded in his Pretenſions. Philip was 
ſenſible of their drift; and finding it neceſſary at that 

Time to keep ſome Meaſures with them, would nei- 

ther keep the Place himſelf, nor let them have it, 

but took a middle Courſe, and declared it a Free Ci- 

ty, thereby leaving the Inhabitants to throw off their 
Dependence on their old Maſters, and making it ap- 

Saas to be their own Act. But the City continued no 

nger in this State, than till he found himſelf at Li- 

berty to make a more thorough Conqueſt of it; which 

Olymp. at this time he eaſily effected, thro the Remiſſneſs of 
105. 3. the Athentans, who refuled to ſend any Relief to it, 


alledging in their Excuſe, that it would be a ** 
0 


out of it, by a Promiſe of delivering it up to them: 


gave up to the Olynthians, who were his Father's in- Potidza, 


to, they were ſtrong enough to turn the Balance ; 
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of the Peace, which they had concluded with Philip 
the Year before. But the Truth is, he tricked them 


But inſtead of keeping his Word with them, he made 

further Encroachments, by ſeizing on Pydna and Po- 

tidæa; the latter of which being garriſoned by Athe- 

nians, he drew them out, and ſent them home; but 
diſmiſſed them with ſuch Marks of Civility, as ſnew- 

ed, that he avoided coming to an open Rupture with 

that State, at leaſt till his Deſigns were more ripe for 

it; tho' at the ſame Time he did what he could to 

weaken them, and drive them out of his Neighbour- 

hood. Pydna, with the Territory belonging to it, he Pydna and 


veterate Enemies. His Hands were too full at this 
Time to revive the Quarrel againſt ſo rich and pow- 
erful a City, which, for three Years together had 
withſtood the united Forces of Sparta and Macedonia; 
he therefore choſe to buy their Friendſhip for the pre- 
ſent, and to amuſe them by the Delivery of this 
Town, as he had done the Athenians by the Peace, 
till he could attack them at more Advantage. In 
this Step alſo he over- reached the Athenians, who 
were at the ſame Time courting the Alliance of the 
Olynthians, in order to maintain their footing in thoſe 
Parts. Which Side ſoever the Ohyntbians inclined 


and therefore the gaining them became a Matter 
of great Contention between Philip and the Atbe- 


Mans. 
The next Place he took was Crenide, which he 44 Creni- 
enlarged, and called, after his own Name, Philippi, 2. 7:56 
and which afterwards was famous for the Defeat of Philippi 
Brutus and Caſſius, There were near this Town ſotne 
Gold Mines, which he worked, and drew out of them 

an immenſe Treaſure, The yearly Produce of them 
amounted to a thouſand Talents ; which was reckon- 
ed at that time conſiderably more than the Revenue — 


of Athens ; and yet that was thought the richeſt State 
in 
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in Greece. This was a very lucky Diſcovery for one, 
who knew the Value and Uſe of Money fo well as he 


did. He was by this means enabled to keep up a good 


Body of mercenary Troops at home, with a great 


number of Spies and Penſioners abroad; and it was 
to this Fund that he owed a great Part of the Succeſ- 
ſes of his Reign. 

Philip, in this Progreſs of his Affairs, met with lit. 


tle Oppoſition from the Athenians, who had enough 


to do to ſupport their Juriſdiction in other Parts. Eu- 


Fabia, in ba being at this Time divided into Factions, one 


- Eubcaa, 


| compoſed by 


the Athe- 
nians. 


Party had recourſe to them, and the other to the The- 
bans, who by this means got footing in the Ifland. 
But the A benians thought it of too great Importance 
to them to be given up: For, beſides other Advan- 


18er they had formerly drawn a large Revenue from 


However, they did not exert themſelves fo vigo · 


5 as the Caſe required, till they were ſpirited up 
by Timotheus. What ? ſaid he, the Thebans in Eu- 


bœa, and you ſtill here! They are in Action, and you 


are Heliberating, You have not ſpread the * with 


your Shipping ; you are not running diwn lo the Piræus; 
you are not under Sail. This manner of haranguing 


had the Effect he propoſed : In five Days time they 


made the neceſſary Preparations, and put to Sea; for- 


ced the Thebans off the Iſland; compoſed the Diffe. 
rences of the Inhabitants, and brought them again 
under their Dependence. Demoſthenes takes particular 
notice of this Speech of Timolbeus, and quotes this 
Part of it, as an Incentive to the Athenians upon a like 


| Occaſion, when Philip was over-running their Domi- 


nions in Thrace. 


The Athenians had no ſooner put an End to theſe 
Diſturbances, but Byzantium, with the Iflands of 


Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, revolted, and confederated 


againſt them, and from thence gave riſe to that which 


The Social was called The War of the Allies, or The Social War. 


War. 


They forthwith ſent out Chares and Chabrias, with 


Men and Shipping, to reduce them. Their firſt At- 
tempt 


> wy (6 Hy re jay por poo A _ ms A 
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beſt Excuſe that could be made for his Conduct in it: 
ly too unconcerted, and too raſh and deſperate an En-racter. 
Maxim of his own, That an Army of Stags led by 4 


Lion, was more formidable than an Army of Lions led 
by a Stag, He had another Maxim, which ſhewed 
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tempt was upon Chios; where Chabrias, who comman- Attenpt 
ded at Sea, forced his Entrance into the Harbour; VHenChios. 
but being deſerted by the reſt of the Fleet, which put 

back to Sea, he was immediately ſurrounded by the 
Enemy, who beat upon him on all Sides 'till his Ship 

was quite diſabled, and pierced through with the E- 
nemy's Beaks. Whereupon the Men on board leap- 

ed into the Sea, to ſave themſelves by ſwimming : 

But he not thinking it conſiſtent with his Honour and 

the Duty of his Poſt, to quit his Ship, ſtood obſti- 

nately in the Defence of it, till he was mortally _ 
wounded. Nepos ſays, contrary to the general Ac- Chabrias 
count of this Expedition, that he ſerved in it only as Hd: 

a private Man ; which, if it were ſo, would be the 


For conſidering him as a Commander, it was certain- His Cha- 


terpriſe to be juſtified. But it was agreeable to a 


more Prudence and Circumſpection, That he was the 

beſt Commander, who knew beſt what his Enemies were 

doing. However, the Spirit he ſhewed upon this Oc- 

caſion, with the many other Inſtances of his Bravery 

and Zeal for the Service of his Country, may be ſuffi- 

cient to rank him with the Patriots of the belt Ages of 

Greet: 5 e 
Chares, with the Land Forces, had made ſome ſlight 

Attacks upon the Ifland ; but upon the Death of his 

Collegue he drew them off, and put an End to the 

Campaign. But the next Year great PreparationsOlymp. 

were made on both Sides for proſecuting the War 105 + 

with Vigour. And the Allies having got together a 

Fleet of an hundred Sail, haraſſed and plundered ſe- 

veral of the Iſlands under the Dominion of Athens, 

and then beſieged Samos. The Athemans ſent out Samos be- 

Chares again with ſixty Gallies, and then reinforced/eged &y _ 

them with ſixty more, under the Command of /phi- the Allits, 

crates 
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crates and Timotbeus, who were joined in Commillion 
with him. They united their Forces, and agreed to 
beſiege Byzantium ; which drew the Allies from Samos 
to relieve it. Hereupon the two Fleets met in the 
 Helleſpont : But juſt as they were ready to engage, 
there happened a violent Storm ; notwithſtanding 
which, Chares propoſed to proceed and join Battle, 
Cn could not prevail with his Collegues to come into 
7; 1 Sad it; whereupon he wrote to Athens to accuſe them of 
Tra- Treachery ; and they were recalled, and ordered to 
cler, anſwer it to the State. 5 
8 ares was now at liberty to act without control; 
but inſtead of purſuing his Deſigns againſt the Iſlan- 
axdgeerin-ders, he went over to Ariabazus the Per ſian Governor 
_ to foreign of ſome of the Provinces of Aſia minor, who had re- 
uc volted from his Maſter, and was reduced almoſt to 
the laſt Extremity by an Army of ſeventy thouſand 
Men, which was ſent out againit him. Chares, upon 
a Promiſe of being well rewarded, engaged to aſſiſt 
him; and having accordingly joined their Forces, 
they defeated the P:r/ians. But the King was ſo in- 
cenſed at it, that he threatened to fit out a Fleet of 
three hundred Sail, to ſupport the Iflanders in their 


War with the Athenians; which fo intimidated them, 


Olymp. that they clapt up a Peace with the Allies upon their 
m 1. own Terms, which were, That for the future, they 
with 1. Hbould remain free and independent. This put an End 
Allies, to the Social War, which had continued three Years, 
though with very little Action on either Side, at 
leaſt not ſuitable to the Preparations that were made 

for it. xt, 
The News of this Expedition of Chares was at firſt 


very well received by the Government of Athens, in 


regard the Troops which were employed in it, were 
paid by Artabazus; and that indeed was the only Pre- 


tence that could be made for undertaking it : But when 
they found in what manner the Per/ian King reſented 
* e it, they made it a Charge of Treaſon againſt Chares for 
_ T having exceeded his Commiſſion, and deſerted the 


Service 
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n Service of his Country. However, he found means ' 
to to ſecure a Party among the People, who brought 
0s him off. Ft: | 
e Iphicrates and Timotheus were more hardly dealt Iphicrates 
e, with, and for that which had much leſs the Appear- #4 i- 
is WM ance of a Crime, in refuſing to join with him in ruſh- eue 


e, ing headlong upon the Enemy in a Storm, and com- 
to W bating the Elements. But this Matter was ſo aggra- 
of W vated by Chares, that they underwent a formal Trial 
to for it; and, beſides the revoking their Commiſſions, 
had an heavy Fine impoſed on them. This is the 
l; WU Account Diodorus Siculus gives of it: But the Fact is 
| by others related differently, and with more remark- 

able Circumſtances ; that T:morheus was fined an hun- Timothe- 
dred Talents; which being unable to pay, he with- . 
drew himſelf to Cha. cis, where he died. The People 
ſcon after repenting of their Uſage of him, (as it was 
generally the Cafe with them, when it was too late) 
remitted nine Parts of the Fine, but exacted the other 
ten Talents of his Son Conon, towards the Repair of 
their Walls. It was aa odd Circumſtance, and a Re- 
proach to Athens, that thoſe Walls, which had been 
rebuilt by Conen the Grandfather, out of the Spoils 
he had taken from the Enemy, ſhould now be repair- 
-n by a Fine umjuſtly raiſed upon Conon the Grand- 

on. | | f 

Ipbicrates apprehending the ſame Fate with Timo- 

theus, had introduced a Number of young Men into 

the Court, armed with Daggers, which they every 

now and then, in the courſe of the Trial, took care 

to expole to the view of his Judges, in order to indi- 

midate them. This Menace had the Effect he propo- 

led, and accordingly he was acquitted. Being atter- Iphicrates 
wards reproached with ſo violent a Proceeding, he ae. 
ſaid, It would have been a Madnejs in him, if, afier 

having ſucceeded in War for his Fellow Citizens, he 
ſhould not bade endeavoured to do the fame for hmſe!!. 

And certainly, whatever Inſult it was upon the public 

Juſtice, it was owing to the People themalely es, who, 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
by their capricious, jealous, and ungrateful Behaviour 


towards their Generals, had forced them to theſe Ex- 


tremities. For whatever their Conduct were, they 
never knew when they were ſafe. They were no lon- 
ger regarded, than they were wanted ; and when their 
Service was over, it was approved or cenſured, ac- 


cording as the Faction for or againſt them prevailed : 
In ſhort, they lay at the Mercy of every little deſign- 


ing Demagogue, who had Art enough to inflame the 


Multitude. Under theſe Diſcouragements, it is not 


to be wonder'd at, that many of them engaged them- 


ſelves in foreign Service, or went into a voluntary 


Exile; inſomuch that there were ſcarce any left to 
command at home. This 1s to be looked upon as 


one Principal Cauſe of the Decay of the Power of 


Athens, which began now too viſibly to appear. Ne. 
Pos ſeems to fix It to this period of Time; and ob- 
ſerves, that Chabrias, Ipbicrates, and Timotheus were 


the laſt of the Albenian Captains. However, it muſt 


be confeſſed, there were ſeveral conſiderable Men af- 
ter them, who occaſionally ſignalized themſelves in 
the Defence, or other neceſſary Service of their Coun- 
try: But it is certain, there was not any Number, or 
regular Succeſſion of ſuch, as were able to keep up the 
ancient Spirit and Diſcipline of the Troops, or the 
Grandeur of the Commonwealth n. 

As to Iphicrates, whether, after his Trial, he de- 
clined the Service, or was laid aſide by the State, we 
hear no more of his being employed, either at home 
or abroad; and yet he is ſaid to have lived to a good 
old Age. However, Dioderus ſays, he was dead when 


the great Battle of Cheronea was fought in the hun- 


dred and tenth Olympiad, but without mentioning the 
Time and Circumſtances of his Death ; and therefore 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that he ſpent the Re- 
mainder of his Days in ſome obſcure Retirement. But 


Character Whatever became of him, he was at this Time a great 
/Irhi- Los to the Public. 


.. Crates. 


He had ſerved on many Occaſi- 
ons, and generally with Succeſs ; which was chiefly 
| owing 
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owing to his Skill and Prudence; and his Service had 
been very uſeful and ſeaſonable. He was not fo 


much noted for the Fame of his Exploits, as for his 
Art and Improvements in the military Diſcipline, 


wherein he was very exact, and withal ſevere. He 


was always upon his Guard, and left as little room 
for Accidents as poſſible. To this Purpoſe, when one 
aſked him, why he fortified his Camp, which he had 
pitched in a Country belonging to his Confederates, 


he replied, The worſt Speech a General can make, is, 1 


did not think, His Men were ſo perfect in their Ex- 
erciſe, and ſo obedient to Command, that when the 
Word was given to engage, they knew their Buſi- 
neſs, and did it of themſelves, as if every private Man 


had been directed by the ableſt Officer. This was 
particularly experienced in the War at Cormth, where 


he put a ſtop to the progreſs of Ageſilaus, who would 


otherwiſe have over-run the States, which were then 


in Alliance with Athens. The Men who ſerved under 
him, were known by the Name of the Ipbicratenſian 
Troops, and were in the ſame degree of Eſteem in 
Greece, as the Fabian Soldiers were in Rome, He 
compared the ſeveral Parts of an Army to thoſe of an 


human Body, making the light-armed Infantry an- 
ſwer to the Hands, the Cavalry to the Feet, the main 


Body to the Breaſt, and the General to the Head. 
He changed the Faſhion of the Arms and Accoutre- 


ments then in uſe, contriving them chiefly for Eaſe 


and Expedition, and after ſuch a manner, as ſhould 
moſt effectually anſwer the Ends either of annoying, 
or guarding againſt the Enemy. But notwithſtand- 
Ing theſe Proofs of his Diligence and Application, he 
is ſaid to have been naturally indolent and impati- 
ent; which does not ſeem very conſiſtent with the 
Character of a Man who had worked his way into 
the World, and raiſed himſelf from nothing : For 
he was of a very mean Extraction ; ſome ſay, a Shoe- 
maker's Son; and yet he carried it off with a good 
Air, when being reproached with it by one of his 
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Adverſaries, who was deſcended from Harmodius, *Tis 
true, ſaid he, the Luſtre of my Family b-gms in me, 
and that of yours ends in you. The firſt Thing that 
brought him into Repute, was, that in an Action 
wherein he was wounded, he caught up one of his 
Enemies, and carried him alive, and in his Armour, 
to his own Ship Beſides the Advancement he made 
by his perſonal Merit, he had the good Fortune to 
obtain in Marriage a Daughter of Cotys King of Thrace, 
by whom he had a Son called W who yet 
ſeemed to value himſelf more upon being the Son of 
an Atlenian Captain, than of a Thracian Princeſs: 
For being aſked, 7% which of his Parents be thought he 
owed the greateſt Obligation ; he anſwered, To my Mo- 
| ther, for that my Fulber did what he could 10 nels me a 
Thracian, but my Mcther's Part was to make me an 
Athenian. Iphic: ates, in Addition to his warlike Ta. 
lents, had the Reputation of a good Speaker: But Piu- 
 tarch blames him for going out of his Province; and 
ſays, he made himſelt ridiculous by getting Company 
to his Houle to declaim to them. He likewiſe menti- * 
ons an Inſtance of his being quite overpowered by the 
Eloquence of his Antagoniſt : But [phicrates would not 
give it up; My Adver/aries, ſaid he, have 1he better Ac- 
tor, bit mine is the better Play, 
Charafer Timotheus, in a War 3 this Cotys, obtained 
of Timo- great Booty, to the Value of twelve hundred Talents, 
taeus. which he delivered into the public Treaſury, without 
reſerving any Part of it to himſelf. This was after- 
wards remembered, to the Shame of his Accuſers, 
when he was fined an hundred Talents, and forced to 
fly his Country, becauie he was not able to pay it. He 
was the more ſenſibly affected with this Mistortune, be- 
cauie he had hardly known before what it was to ſut- 
fer any. He had generally ſucceeded in every Thing 
he took in hand; inſomuch that ſome who envied him 
on that ſcore, painted him aſleep, with Fortune by his 
dide, and caſting Nets over Cities. He did not un- 
deiſtand Raillery upon this Head, but inſiſted ſeri- 


Ouſly, 
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15 ouſly, That Fortune had no Share with him in his 
: Victories, but that they were owing entirely to his 
: Merit. Hereupon, ſays Plutarch, the Goddeſs grew an- 
29. and for ſooł bim; and adds, that from thencefor- 
—_ EL proſpered with him. However, in the 
4 main he was fo ſucce:sful, that it is ſaid, the Ath ni- 
9 owed to him the Recovery of their Dominion at 
+ Sea. He certainly contributed greatly towards it; but. 
et bis Father Canon had laid the Foundation of it by the 
of Engagement at Cnidus; after which, there were other 
„ Circumſtances concurred to the breaking the Power 
* of the Spartans; and it has been ſhewn in what man- 
A ner tie Athenians took Advantage of the Neceſſity 
coc their Affairs, even when they were in Alliance with 
a $2 againſt their common Enemies. Beſides the mi- 
a. I Vary Virtues of Timolbeus, wherein he was equal to 
5 his Father, he was better ſkilled in the Civil Part of 


Y the Adminiſtration. He had, by his Parts and In- 
ny MW Cuſtry, attained to a good degree of Knowledge of all 
1 +W Kinds, and excelled particularly in the Art of Speak- 


ing. 
ne a this firſt Year of the 106th O/ympiad, Alexander 
the Great was born. On the ſame Day that Philip re- 
ceived the News of it, he had an Account of a great 
Victory obtained by Parmenio his General againſt the 
| Jllyrians, and likewiſe of his having gained the Prize 
in the Olympic Games. Upon the Birth of his Son, he 
wrote a Letter to Ariſtolle the Philoſopher, to acquaint 
him with it, and to recommend to him the Care of his 
Education, which he did with the higheſt Compliment 
that could be made. 1 return Thanks 19 the Gods, (aid 
he, not ſo much for having given me a Son, as for ha- 
ving given him me in the Age in which Ariſtotle lives. 


M 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 


From the End of the Social War to the End of the Pho- 
h cian War. 


_ Containing the Space of 10 Years. 


FH E Social War was no ſooner ended, but ano- 
1 ther broke out of a longer Continuance, and of 
much greater Conſequence. This was called the 

 Phocian, or Sacred War, as being raiſed and carried 
on upon a Motive of Religion; and, under that Pre- 
tence, Greece became by degrees univerſally involved 
Olymp. in it. The firſt Occaſion of it aroſe from the Phoct- 
nn 2- ans, who having ploughed up a Piece of Ground be- 
©, 4 longing to the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, their 


ground; of 


te Phoci- Neighbours exclaimed againſt it as Sacrilege ; and it 


an War. was adjudged ſo by the Ampbictyons, who were aſſem- 
bled, as the States General of Greece, for that pur- 
oſe; and an heavy Fine was impoſed on them: 
hich being unable to pay, they refuſed to ſubmit 
to the Sentence, alledging, that the Care and Patron- 
age of the Temple belonged anciently to them, and 

they quoted an Authority for it from Homer, 
Philome- This Spirit of Oppoſition was raiſed by Philomelus, 
> % a principal Man among them, who encouraged them 
Great to take up Arms, and acted as their General. He 
frtrſt applied himſelf to the Spartans, who had like- 
wiſe been fined by the Ampbictyons, at the Inſtance of 
the Thebans after the Battle of Leuctra, for having 
ſeized the Cadmea. For this Reaſon they were very 
well diſpoſed to join with him, but did not yet think 
It proper to declare themſelves: However they en- 
couraged his Delign, and ſupplied him under-hand 
with Money; by which means he raiſed Troops, and 


without much Difficulty got Poſſeſſion of the Tem- 


ple. The chief Reſiſtance he met with in the Neigh- 


bourhood, was from the Locrians ; but having 0 
c 
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ed them, he eraſed the Decree of the Amphityons, 

which was inſcribed on the Pillars of the Temple. 
However, to ſtrengthen his Authority, and give a co- 

0 lour to his Proceedings, he thought it convenient to 
| conſult the Oracle, and to procure an Anſwer in his 
favour : But when he applied to the Prieſteſs for that 

purpoſe, ſhe refuſed to officiate, till being intimida- 

ted by his Threats, ſhe told him, The Goas left him 


- WW at Liberty to aft as he pleaſed; which he looked up- 

ft WU on as a good Anſwer, and as ſuch he took care to di- 

e vulge it. 5 . EE, 4 

d This occaſioned another Aſſembly of the Amphic- 

- MW Hons, the Reſult whereof was a formal Declaration 
d WU of War againſt the Pbocians. And the Quarrel be- pers we 
ing now become more general, the ſeveral States took 129 * 4 
e-part in it, according to their different Intereſts and 

ir inclinations. Athens and Sparta, with ſome others of 

it che Peloponnefians, declared for the Phocians ; and the 

n- Thebans, Theſſalians, Locrians, and other neighbour- 

r- WW ing States againſt them. Philomelus, at his firſt ſet- 

: WU ting out, had made great Profeſſions with regard to 

ut the Riches of the Temple, which were immenſe, that 

n- W he would not touch any part thereof, and that he had 


d no Deſign in making himſelf Maſter of the Temple, 
but to reſtore the ancient Rights and Privileges of his 


is, Country. But having now formed his Alliances, and 

m being preſſed for Money to ſupport them, he grew 

Je MW leis ſerupulous; he broke into the Treaſury, and made 
eit a Fund for carrying on the War. With this Sup- 

of W ply he increaſed the Pay of his Men, and by that 

ng WW Encouragement got together a conſiderable Army. 

iy He marched with above ten thouſand Horſe and Foot The Tran/- 
nk WU againſt the Locrians, and beat them, notwithſtanding 2 4 f 
n- that they were ſupported by the Thebans. He did the oo poi 
nd WU fame by the Theſalians, who were likewiſe joined by = "ey 
nd their Neighbours : But the Thebans at length coming 

m- up with thirteen thouſand Men, put a ſtop to his 

h- Progreſs. As they had been the moſt active in pro- 

pe curing the Decree, both againſt the Spartans and 
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Pbocians, ſo they were now the moſt zealous and in- 
veterate againſt them, and purſued them with all the 
Rage and Rancour of a religious War; inſomuch 
that having ſurpriſed a great Party of the Phocian 
Mercenaries that was foraging, they condemned and 
executed them, as ſacrilegious and accurſed: But the 
Pbocians made Repriſals upon them, and treating 
them in the ſame manner, brought them to act more 
according to the Law of Arms. However, the 7he- 
bins afterwards had the Advantage of them in a 
woody part of the Country, and overpowering them 
| with Numbers, made a great Slaughter among them, 
Philome- Philomelus in the Purſuit was forced up a Precipice, 
Jus £42 and drove to a Point of it, where, to avoid falling 
into the Enemy's Hands, he threw himſelf headlong 
down the Rock; tho' Juſtin ſays, he was killed in 
the Battle. But however that were, he made fo vi- 


been better, he might have been compared with the 
greateſt Men of his Time. But according to the Part 
he acted, he was no otherwile looked upon, than as a 
bold and wicked Adventurer, who ſtood in Defiance 
of Gods and Men, and had involved his Country in a 
War, to ſupport him in his Impieties. 

Theſe were the Franſactions of the two firſt Years 
of the War; during which time PH was enlarging 
and ſecuring his Frontier, by taking in ſuch Places as 
were either convenient for him, or troubleſome to 

Plilip him. Of this latter kind was Methone ; which ſer— 
raxes Me- ving as a Refuge to his Enemies, he took it by Storm; 
4.3, and having demoliſhed it, annexed the Lands to Ma- 
Places, cedonia. During the Siege, one of his Eyes was ſtruck 
out with an Arrow; and the Circumſtance of it at- 

fected him more than the Wound itſelf. For one A, 
ter of Amphipol:s having, offered him his Service as an 
extraordinary Markſman, who could take a Bird down 
flying, Well, ſaid Philip, when I wage War with 


with 


gorous a Defence in this Action, and had throughout 
conducted his Affairs ſo well, that if his Cauſe had 


Sterl:ngs, ll employ you, The Man was fo nettled 
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Eye, and could not bear the mention of the Word 
Cyclops. | 


melus had deterred the Phocians from proſecuting the 106. 4 


War, withdrew their Forces. But he was ſucceeded ee e 
ceeds Phi- 


who were the moſt formidable of them, he engaged 


his Intereſt, by freeing them from their Tyrants. 


his Murder, ſet out at firſt as their Deliverer, and 
in his Predeceſſor's Steps, they begged Philip's Aſſiſt- 


Recourſe to the Phecians And thus by their Quarrel 
among themſelves, they were drawn again 1nto the 


ces, and invading Beo-1a, the Thebans were again 


with this Anſwer, that he threw himſelf into the 
Town, and ſhot an Arrow at him with this Inſcrip- 
tion on it, At Plulip's Right Eye. Philip returned it 
to him with another Inſcription, Tht he would hang 
up Aſter, if be boot the Teun; and he was as good as 
his Word. However, he was ſo aſhamed of this Ac- 
cident, that he did not afterwards care to talk of an 


The Thehans concluding, that the Death of Philo- Olymp. 


by Onomarchus, who was perſonally intereſted in car- 
rying it on: For the Amphityons had laid ſeveral lomelus. 
Fines upon him, which he was not able to diſcharge. _ 
He therefore gathered up the Remains of the Army, 

and recruited it. For this purpoſe he coined Money; 
with which he alſo confirmed his Confederates, and 
bought off ſome of his Enemies, The Theſſalians, 


to ſtand neuter : But Philip ſoon after fixed them in 


Their Caſe was, that Lycophron of Phere, who ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother Alexander, after he had aſſiſted in 


governed with Moderation; but ſoon after treading 


ance againſt him. Lycophron at the ſame Time had 


general one. Onomarchus therefore, as well in behalf 
of the Tyrant, as to ſupport the Cauſe of the Pho- 
cians, began the Hoſtilities. He took ſeveral Pla- 


called out to ſtop his further Progreſs; which the 

did with ſome Difficulty, having juſt before lent five 
thouſand Men, under the Command of Pammenes, to 
the Aſſiſtance of Ar'/abazus in Aſia, where they had 
good Succeſs, and did Honour to their Country. 
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Phocians, ſo they were now the moſt zealous and in- 
veterate againſt them, and purſued them with all the 
Rage and Rancour of a religious War; inſomuch 
that having ſurpriſed a great Party of the Phocian 
Mercenaries that was foraging, they condemned and 
executed them, as ſacrilegious and accurſed: But the 
Phocians made Repriſals upon them, and treating 
them in the ſame manner, brought them to act more 
according to the Law of Arms. However, the 7 he- 
bins afterwards had the Advantage of them in a 
woody part of the Country, and overpowering them 
5 with Numbers, made a great Slaughter among them, 
_ Philome- Philomelus in the Purſuit was forced up a Precipice, 
Jus tile and drove to a Point of it, where, to avoid falling 
into the Enemy's Hands, he threw himſelf headlong 
down the Rock; tho' Juſtin ſays, he was killed in 
the Battle. Put however that were, he made fo vi- 
gorous a Defence in this Action, and had throughout 
conducted his Affairs ſo well, that if his Cauſe had 
been better, he might have been compared with the 
greateſt Men of his Time. But according to the Part 
he ated, he was no otherwiſe looked upon, than as a 
bold and wicked Adventurer, who ſtood in Defiance 
of Gods ard Men, and had involved his Country in a 
War, to ſupport him in his Impieties. TY 
I heſe were the Franſactions of the two firſt Years 
of the War; during which time Phil/p was enlarging 
and ſecuring his Frontier, by taking in ſuch Places as 
were either convenient for him, or troubleſome to 
willp him. Of this latter kind was Methone ; which ſer— 


_ Me- ving as a Refuge to his Enemies, he took it by Storm; 
tone, 


and other : Mac 
Places,  Cedonia. During the Siege, one of his Eyes was ſtruck 


out with an Arrow; and the Circumſtance of it af- 
fected him more than the Wound itſelf. For one A,. 
ter of Amphipol:s having offered him his Service as an 
extraordinary Markſman, who could take a Bird down 
flying, Well, ſaid Philip, when I wage War with 


with 


and having demoliſhed it, annexed the Lands to Ma- 


Sterlings, PII empliy you. The Man was fo nettled 


* 
. 
p 
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with this Anſwer, that he threw himſelf into the 
Town, and ſhot an Arrow at him with this Inſcrip- 
tion on it, At Plulip's Right Eye. Philip returned it 
to him with another Inſcription, Th he would hang 


up Aſter, if be lool the Tun; and he was as good as 


his Word. However, he was ſo aſhamed of this Ac- 


cident, that he did not afterwards care to talk of an 


Eye, and could not bear the mention of the Word 
Cyclops. 8 . 


Fines upon him, which he was not able to diſcharge. 
He therefore gathered up the Remains of the Army, 
and recruited it. For this purpoſe he coined Money; 
with which he alſo confirmed his Confederates, and 
bought off ſome of his Enemies, The Theſalians, 


who were the moſt formidable of them, he engaged 
to ſtand neuter : But Philip ſoon after fixed them in 
his Intereſt, by freeing them from their Tyrants. 


Their Caſe was, that Lycophron of Phere, who ſuc- 


ceeded his Brother Alexander, after he had aſſiſted in 


his Murder, ſet out at firſt as their Deliverer, and 
governed with Moderation; but ſoon after treadin 

in his Predeceſſor's Steps, they begged Philip's Aſſiſt- 
ance againſt him. Lycophron at the ſame Time had 
Recourſe to the Phecians And thus by their Quarrel 
among themſelves, they were drawn again into the 
general one. Onomarchus therefore, as well in behalf 
of the Tyrant, as to ſupport the Cauſe of the Pho- 
cians, began the Hoſtilities. He took ſeveral Pla- 
ces, and invading Bao ia, the Thebans were again 
called out to ſtop his further Progreſs; which the 

did with ſome Difficulty, having juſt before lent five 
thouſand Men, under the Command of Pammenes, to 


the Aſſiſtance of Ar/abazus in Aa, where they had 


good Succeſs, and did Honour to their Country. 
Ono- 


The Thebans concluding, that the Death of Philo- Olymp. 
melus had deterred the Phocians from proſecuting the 106. 4. 
War, withdrew their Forces. But he was ſucceeded us mp 
by Onomarc bus, who was perſonally intereſted in car- g Phi- 
rying it on: For the Ampbictyons had laid ſeveral lomelus. 
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 Onomarchus in the mean time gained great Advan- 
tages againſt Philip in two ſeveral Actions, and ſtruck 
ſich a Terror into his Men, that he had much ado 
to bring them again into the Field. However being 
reinforced, it came to a general Battle, with twenty 
thouland Men on each Side. Six thouſand on the 
ſide of the Phoctans were killed on the Spot, and 
three thouſand taken Priſoners. Among the former 
was Onomarchus, whoſe Body Philip cauſed to be hang- 


ed up; and the Priſoners he ordered to be thrown 


an Opinion of his Zeal for Religion, which he knew 


into the Sea, as guilty of the Sacrilege. This raiſed 


how to make a right uſe of: And it paſſed likewiſe for 


a Mark of his Juſtice and Generoſity, with reſpect to 


the Theſſaiians, who were by this means reſtored to 
their Liberty: For Lycophron went off upon the gene- 


ral Rout; and he and his Brother. Pitbolaus quitted 


Preræ, tho' afterwards they appeared again in Arms, 


and endeavoured, by means of the Phoctans, to be re- 


inſtated. The Theſſalians very well deſerved this 


Piece of Service: For the Succeſs of the Battle was 


owing chiefly to their Horſe ; which Philip was fo 


ſenſible of, that he took care to maintain a con- 


ſtant Friendſhip and Alliance with them; and they 


had a great part in the ſucceſſive Victories of his 


Olym. 
107%. 1. 
Succeeded 
by his Bro- 


Reign. | 

Onomarcbus was ſucceeded in the Command by his 
Brother Phayllus, who took the ſame Methods that 
his Predeceſſors had done to ſupport himſelf. He had 


ther Phayl. a great Command of Money, which being diſtributed 


lus. 


very liberally, he increaſed the Number of his Con- 


federates, and eaſily got a freſh Supply of Mercena- 
ries; with which he marched into Beotia, but was 


worſted there in three ſeveral Engagements. From 


thence he removed into Locris, where he had more equal 
Succeſs; and after he had taken ſome Towns, he 
was ſeized with a lingering Illneſs, of which he 
died. 


The 
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 over-match for the Spartans ; who thereupon borrowed 


(mall Party of Horſe. But notwithſtanding theſe Pre- 

parations, after the taking a Town or two, which oc- 
caſioned ſome ſharp Engagements, wherein the Spar- 
tans at length had the better, a Truce was agreed up- 
on, and the Armies ſeparated. 


ven to Phalecus, the Son of Onomarchus, who being/#< 


miſhes, and mutual Incurſions and Depredations. 


1 WU U3 


gained by his otherExploits, had now enlarged his Views, 


Greece, In order to it, under a Pretence of marching philip pre- 


he called, The Key of Greece. But the Atheninne, wird n Uher 


The Courſe of the War had like to have been in- The Spar- 
terrupted by a Quarrel between the Spartans and tans create 
the Inhabitants of Megalopolis, The latter being un" / 
able to defend themſelves, called in the Argives, Sicy- = 
onians and Meſſenians, to their Aſſiſtance; and the 
Thebans afterwards joining them, they became an 


three thouſand foot of the Phocians ; and Lycophron, 
with his Brother Pytholaus, came in to them with a 


Upon the Death of Pbayllus the Command was gi- Phalecus 1 
very young, Mnaſeas was aſſigned to him as his 5 
rector, and was killed in the firſt Action that hap- 
pened. However the War was continued by Skir- 


The Thebans had in this piqueering way got a good 
deal of Plunder: But as the Burden of the War lay 
chiefly upon them, they were ſo drained, that they 
were reduced to the laſt Extremity; and ſending to Olymp. 
the King of Per ſia for a Supply, he readily furniſhed 10). 2. 
them with three hundred Talents. . 

Philip. had not as yet been directly engaged in this 
War. For what he had done againſt Onomarchus, was 
only by Accident, and in Conſequence of his protect- 
ing the Theſſalians againſt their Tyrants. However his 
Succeſs in that Action, and the general Eſteem he had 


and put him upon endeavouring to gain a footing in 
N the Phoctans, he attempted to poſſeſs himſelf werted in 
of the famous Paſs in the Straits of Thermopyl/e, which © D 
; | 1 

were more immediately expoled by this Paſlage, took — 
the Alarm, and prevented him; ſo that he was forced 
| | to 


be 


The Riſe 

and Cha- 
racter of 
Lemoſt- 

henes. 
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to wait a more fit Opportunity. In the mean time 


he purſued his Conqueſts at home, enlarging his Fron- 


ticr towards Thrace, taking Towns upon the Helle- 


/pont, and making ſuch further Encroachments on all 


Sides, as might facilitate his great and principal De- 
ſign of invading Greece. OS MON 

The ſtopping his Progreſs at Thermopylæ, was ow- 
ing chiefly to Demoſthenes, who had begun to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf ſoon after the Concluſion of the ſocial 
War, when the Athenians were alarmed at the great 
Preparations which were making in Pera. He after- 
wards appeared in behalf of the Megalopolitans and 
Rhoatans, that they might be protected and ſupport- 
ed againſt Sparta and Thebes, or any other State, 


which might, by ſuch an Acceſſion, give Umbrage to 


Athens, and deſtroy the Balance of Power. But he be- 


gan now to exert himſelf in a more extraordinary 


manner ; and he had from this time forwards fo great 
a Share in the Affairs of the Public, that a particular 


Account of him, beſides the doing Juſtice to the Cha- 


racter of ſo wonderful a Man, may ſerve, in a great 
meaſure, to explain and illuſtrate the Hiſtory of the 
Times he lived in, The chief Regard that has been 
paid to his Memory, has generally been on account 
of his Eloquence. But he was likewiſe a very able 


| Stateſman, and a good Patriot; and conſidering the 


Embaſlies and Expeditions, the Treaties and Alli- 


| ances, and other various Negotiations wherein he was 
employed, together with the Zeal and Integrity with 


which he acted in them, it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther he did not excel as much in thoſe Capacities, as 
in that cf an Orator; tho' it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
his Art of ſpeaking was the Foundation of his other 
Merit, or at leaſt the Means of producing it to Ad - 
vantage, and improving it. But notwithſtanding that 

e arrived to ſuch a Perfection in this Art, he ſet out 
under great Diſadvantages: For he had an Impedi- 
ment 1n his Speech, with a weak Voice, and a ſhort 


Breath, and a very uncouth and ungracious Manner; 


however 
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however by Dint of Reſolution, and infinite Pains, he 
overcame all theſe Defects. He would climb up ſteep 
and craggy Places to help his Wind, and ſtrengthen 
his Voice ; he would declaim with Pebbles in his 


Mouth, to remedy the Imperfection in his Speech ; 


he would place a Looking-Glaſs before him to cor- 
rect the Aukwardneſs of his Geſture; and he learned 
of the beſt Players the proper Graces of Action and 


Pronunciation, which he thought of ſo much Conle- 


quence, that he made the whole Art of Oratory in a 
manner to conſiſt of them, But whatever Streſs he 
laid upon the exterior Part of ſpeaking, he was alſo 
very careful about the Matter, and the Stile; the lat- 
ter of which he formed upon the Model of Thucy- 
dides, whoſe Hiſtory, for that Purpoſe, he tranſcribed 
eight ſeveral times. He was ſo intent upon his Study, 


that he would often retire into a Cave of the Earth, 


and ſhave half his Head, fo that he could not with 
Decency appear abroad, till his Hair was grown again. 


He alſo accuſtomed himſelf to harangue at the Sea- 


Shore, where the Agitation of the Waves formed to 
him an Idea of the Commotions in a popular Aſſem- 


bly, and ſerved to prepare and fortify him againſt 


them, | 
From theſe ſeveral Kinds of Hardſhip, which he im- 
poſed upon himſelf, it 1s plain that he was not born 


an Orator but was rather an Inſtance how far Parts 
and Application may go, towards the forming a great 


Man in any Profeſſion. To add to which, he had a 
great deal of ambition to ſpur him on; and that 
which heighten'd it, or rather gave the firſt Riſe to it, 
was a famous Cauſe in a Matter of Diſpute concern- 
ing Oropus, whether that City belonged to the At ick 
or the Theban Frontier. Calliſtrutus, who pleaded in 
behalf of the 4thenrans, ſucceeded well, and received 
extraordinary Applauſe; which ſo affected Dcemoſt- 
henes, that from that Inſtant, tho' he was then bur ſix- 
teen Years old, he fixed his Reſolution, and turned 
his Thoughts wholly that way. And indeed the Sue 
© 
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of Oratory was at that time the readieſt, and almoſt 
the only Means of riſing in the State. His firſt Eſſay 
at the Bar, was two Years after this Incident, when he 
called his Guardians to account for imbezzling his Pa- 
trimony, and recovered ſome Part of it. This encou- 


raged him ſome time to harangue before the People in 


their public Aſſembly; but he acquitted himſelf ſo ill, 


that they hiſs'd him. However he ventured a ſecond 
time, but with no better Succeſs than before; ſo that 


he went away aſhamed and confounded, and quite 


in Deſpair. It was upon this Occaſion that Satyrus 
the Player accoſted him, and in a friendly way encou- 


raged him to proceed. With this View, he aſked 
him to repeat to him ſome Verſes of Sopbocles or 
Euripides, which he accordingly did ; the other re- 


peated them after him, but with ſuch a different Spi- 
rit and Cadence, as made him ſenſible, that he knew 
very little of Elocution. But by his Inſtructions, and 


his own Perſeverance, he at length made himſelf ma- 


ſter of it; and by the Methods before-mentioned, he 


corrected the Imperfections which were born with 
him, as well as the ill Habits which he had contract- 
ed. It is not very clear, whether this Paſſage be rightly 
aſcribed to Satyrus, who ſeems to be confounded with 
Neoptolemus and Andronicus, who were likewiſe famous 
Comedians; and Demoſthenes is ſaid to have been in- 
ſtructed by all three of them. _ 
With theſe Advantages and Improvements, he ap- 
peared again in public, and ſucceeded fo well, that 


People flocked from all Parts of Greece to hear him. 
From hence he was looked upon as the Standard of 


true Eloquence ; inſomuch that none of his Country- 


men have been put in Compariſon with him; nor 
even among the Romans, any but Cicero : And tho? it 


has been made a Queſtion by the ancient Writers, to 
which of the two they ſhould give the Preference, 
they have not ventured to decide it, but have con- 
tented themſelves with deſcribing their different Beau- 
ties, and ſhewing that they were both perfect in hey 
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kind. But to confine myſelf to Demoſthenes, his kind 


of Eloquence was grave and auſtere, like his Tem- 
per, but withal maſculine and ſublime, bold, forcible, 
and impetuous ; abounding with Metaphors, Apoſ- 
trophes, and Interrogations ; which, with his ſolemn 
way of invoking, and appealing to the Gods, the Pla- 


nets, the Elements, and the Manes of thoſe that fell at 


Salamis and Marathon, had ſuch a wonderful Effect 
upon his Hearers, that they thought him inſpired. If 


he had not ſo much Softneſs and Infinuation, as is of- 


ten requiſite in an Orator, it was not that he wanted 


Art and Delicacy, when the Caſe requir'd it ; he knew 


how to ſound the Inclinations of the People, and to 
lead them to the Point he aim'd at, and ſometimes 
by ſeeming to propoſe that which was directly con- 


trary to it. But his chief Characteriſtick was Vehe- 


mence, both in the Action and Expreſſion; and in- 
deed that was the Qualification of all others moſt 


wanted at this time. For the People were grown ſo 
inſolent and imperious, ſo factious and divided, ſo 


jealous of the Power of the Democracy, and withal fo 


ſunk into a State of Pleaſure and Indolence, that no 


Arts of Perſuaſion would have been ſo effeCtual, as 
that Spirit and Reſolution, that Force and Energy of 


Demoſthenes, to humble them, to unite them, and to 
rouſe them into a Senſe of their common Danger. 


But neither could Demoſthenes himſelf have made 
ſuch Impreſſions on them, if his Talent of ſpeaking 
had not been ſupported by their Opinion of his Inte- 
grity. It was that which added Weight and Empha- 


| tis to every thing he ſaid, and animated the Whole. 


It was that which chiefly engaged their Attention, and 


determined their Counſels, when they were convinced 


that he ſpoke from his Heart, and had no Intereſt to 
manage, but that of the Community. And this he 
gave the ſtrongeſt Proofs of in his Zeal againſt Philip. 
who ſaid, He was of more Weight againſt him, than all 
the Fleets and Armies of the Athenians ; and that he 
bad no Enemy but Demoſthenes. He was not want- 


ing 
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ing in his Endeavours to corrupt him, as he had moſt 
of the leading Men in Greece; but he withſtood all 


his Offers, and Plutarch ſays, All the Gold of Mace- 


donia could not bribe him, And yet as inflexible as he 
was to Hlulip, he became more pliable in the Reign of 


his Succeſſor, and gave occaſion to his Enemies to ac- 


cuſe him of Biibery ; for which he was fined and im- 
priſoned, and afterwards baniſhed. This Charge 
againſt him has by ſome been thought a malicious and 


groundleſs Calumny, and the rather, becauſe he was 


not allow'd to juſtify himſelf. But the Fact is fo ge- 
nerally related by others, and with ſo many Circum-_ 
ſtances, that it is not ealily to be refuted. The Caſe 
in ſhort was, That Harpalus, an Officer of Alexan- 
der's, having imbezzled a great Part of the Treaſure 
that he had been intruſted with, made up a Purſe, 
and retired with it to Athens for Protection. It was 
_ debated by the People, whether they ſhould admit 
him, for fear of incurring his Maſter's Diſpleaſure, 


and involving themſelves in a War; and Demoſthenes 


conſidering it in that Light, oppoſed it. Harpalus, 


to remove all Dithculties, diſperſed his Money pretty 


| Hherally among the Orators; and as he was diſplay- 


ing his Wealth, Demo/*henes happened to fix his Eyes 


on a rich Gold Cup of the King's, and admiring the 


Sculpture and Faſhion, aſked the Price of it. Harpa- 
lus, took the Hint, and at Night ſent it home to him, 


together with twenty Talents in Money. The next 


Day he appeared in the Aſſembly muffled up about 


his Throat; and when he was expected to ſpeak to 
the Point in Queſtion, he made Signs that he had loſt 


his Voice. But his Tranſaction with Harpalus had 
taken Wind; and when he found himſelf detected; 


he roſe up to excuſe it; but the People were ſo en- 


raged, that they would not hear him: Whereupon 
a certain Wag ſtood up and ſaid, hat, will ye not 
tear the King's Cup-bearer Others ſaid, Surely the 
Orator had not been ſeized that Night with a Silver 

es Sguinzy; 
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Squinzy; and they had coined a * Word on purpole 
to expreſs it. Demoſthenes could not ſtand this Con- 
tempt and Raillery of his Fellow-Citizens, who had 
hitherto eſteemed and reſpected him, even to a Sort 
of Reverence; and it affected him the more, becauſe 
he had piqu'd himſelf ſo much more than others upon 
th2 Rigidneſs of his Virtue, which indeed was the 
E chief Foundation of that extraordinary Reſpe& which 
ED had been paid him. But the Itch of Money had in- 
) fected him ; and this was not the only Inſtance of his 
: receiving Preſents in a clandeſtine and unwarrantable 
3 manner. As a further Argument that he did not 
deſpiſe Money, he was reproach'd with dealing in 
Bottomry, which in thoſe Days was looked upon as a 
ſcandalous way of Traffic: And therefore Zeno, who 
» KM likewiſe practiſed it ſome time after him, gave it up as 
3 KM thing that would hurt the Credit of his Philoſophy. 
t M But however Demoſthenes was in ſome Degree tainted 
with the general Corruption of the Times, he does 


5 C²V not ſeem to have loved Money ſo much for its own 
» BM Sake, as to ſerve the Ends of his Ambition: Where- 
Y in he copied after Pericles, whom he likewiſe choſe to 
od imitate in his manner of ſpeaking. He had not the 
8 Command as the other had of the public Money, and 
© therefore was not in a-Capacity of doing ſo many great 
b and popular Acts: But he repair'd the City Walls, 
„ fitted out Ships, ranſomed Slaves, married poor Mai- 
\ dens, entertained the People with Shews and Sports, 
it and did ſuch other things of that kind, as were with- 


0 in the Compaſs of his private Fortune. And this 
is ſeems the moſt plauſible way of accounting for the 
d Methods he took to get Money, and to improve it. 
. But whatever might be alledged in his Excuſe as to 
* Money Matters, he had another Failing, which, by 


n his own Confeſſion, he was guilty of, and that was 
ot want of Courage, as will be more particularly related 
he in its proper Place. In the mean time, I would only 
er obſerve the ſtrange Inconſiſtency in the Compolition 
'3 of this great Man, who with ſuch Conſtancy and In- 

Vor. II. N trepidity, 
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trepidity, oppoſed all the Meaſures of the Foreign and 


Domeſtic Enemies of his Country, and who ſo often, 
at the Hazard of his Life, braved the Madneſs of the 
People in their Aſſemblies, and yet could not ſtand an 
Enemy in the Field. He choſe, ſays Plutarch, to ſwear 
by thoſe who fell at Marathon, th he could not follow 


_ their Example. And what is ſtill more extraordinary, 


he afterwards refuſed Life when it was offered him; 
and no body died with greater Fortitude. Theſe 
Frailties which I have mentioned, could not but take 
off a great deal from the Luſtre of his Character; in- 


ſomuch that Phocion, who ſucceeded him, tho' in ſe- 
veral Reſpects he was not equal to him, beſides that he 


was ſuſpected to favour the Macedonian Intereſt, yet 


being more remarkable for his perſonal Juſtice and 


Valour, he was therefore looked upon as the greater 
Man. However Demoſthenes, ſuch as he was, did 
more Service to the State than any of his Contempora- 
ries : He was the chief Bulwark, not only of Athens, 


but of Greece in general, and almoſt the only Ob- 


ſtacle to Philip's Deſigns of enflaving it. Which leads 
us now into an Enquiry how thoſe Deſigns were laid, 
and how far they ſucceeded. 25 

The two next Years of the Phoctan War paſs'd 


without any memorable Action, tho' it was ſtill conti- 
nued by Skirmiſhes and mutual Depredations. Philip 


had now no Part in it. But when he found himſelf 


ſhut out of Greece by the Athenians, he turned his 


Arms againſt thoſe remote Places which depended 
on them, either as Colonies, or as Conqueſts; and 
particularly againſt the Olynthiaus, whom he had 
long looked upon with an evil Eye, but had court- 
ed and cajoled them whilſt he was otherwiſe em- 


ployed. But he came now reſolved entirely to re- 
duce them; and advancing towards the City only 


108. 1. ſent them a ſhort Meſſage, to let them know, That 
Philip's one of theſe two Points, was become neceſſary, either that 


8 they muſt quit Olynthus, or he Macedonia: Where- 
upon upon they ſent immediately to Athens for Relief. 


The 
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| The Matter was debated there with great Solemnity 
i and Demoſthenes was very earneſt in ſupporting their Demoſ- 


Demand: In the doing whereof, he took occaſion to thenes 
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1 lay open the Deſigns and Practices of Philip, inveigh- Affen, A 
ing againſt him with great Bitterneſs, and urging every relieve 0 
y Thing that might ſerve to incenſe the People againſt it. | 
6 him. He deſcribed him as a proud tyrannical Uſur- nil MW 
. per, and a common Diſturber of Mankind; without Philip. i 
e Faith or Confidence; without any Principle of Ho- 1 
e nour or Juſtice, or any regard to Laws, human or ol 
divine. Then, as to the Danger they might appre- 11 
— hend from him, he repreſented him likewiſe as poli- 1 
le tic, vigilant, indefatigable, intrepid, and fortunate, ol 
at who fought as ſucceſsfully with his Money as his boy 
d Sword, and knew how to corrupt where he could not 75 
er conquer. But leſt, from this Account of him, he 

d ſhould appear ſo formidable to the People, that they 

1 might be diſcouraged from endeavouring to ſtop his 

s, Progreſs, he ſhewed him in another Light, as vain, 

b preſumptuous, raſh, and imprudent, forming Schemes 

Is without any Foundation ; and meaſuring the vaſtneſs 

d, of his Deſigns only by the Standard of his Ambition, 

From theſe different Views of him, which were varied 

'd according to the different Imprethons that were to be 

i- made upon the People, we may collect almoſt the whole 

th of his Character : But the Orator, in framing this Pic- 

If ture of him, muſt be ſaid to have drawn the Lines a 

us little too ſtrong, and to have heightened the Colours 

ed too much by the warmth of his Zeal, and the Force 

1d of his Elocution. And yet theſe Exaggerations were 

ad neceſſary at this Time, in order to inflame the People: 

t- For Philip had his Partizans among the Orators, who 

n- combated and oppoſed every Thing that was urged a- 

e- gainſt him. 5 

ly One of the ableſt and moſt zealous of them was Character 
at Demades, who was very ready and acute, and remark-9 Dema- 
al able for ſpeaking extempore, as any Occaſion offered. des 
e- Herein he had manifeſtly the Advantage of Demoſ- 


thenes, whoſe Works were ſaid to ſmeil of the Lamp. 
N 2 And 
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And hence it was, that Theophraſius being aſked his 
Opinion of the two Orators, anſwered, That Demoſ- 
thenes was worthy of the City of Athens ; but that De- 
mades was above it. However, Demoſthenes had, 
upon ſome very important Occaſions, ſucceeded well 


in the unpremeditated way of haranguing ; but it be- 


ing not his uſual Method, nor his natural Talent, he 
diſcouraged the Practice of it. And therein he made 


uſe of an artful Argument, That to ſpeak before the 
People in an abrupt manner, and without due Pre- 


paration, was not treating them with Reſpect; that 
it had ſomewhat of an Oligarchical Principle in it, 
and was rather bearing them down by Force, than 


winning them by Perſuaſion. As to Demades, what- 


ever his Wit and Parts were, he was very mercenary 


and corrupt: And when he was charged with it, he 
ſaid, He had often ſpoke againſt himſelf, but never againſt 
his Country, But there is an Inſtance recorded of him, 
wherein he ſeemed rather to value himſelf upon it, 
than to excuſe it: For meeting one Day with a Player, 


who had received a Talent as a Reward for a Part 


that he had excelled in, I. is not ſo extraordinary, ſaid 


Demades, 10 have one Talent given you for Speaking; J 
bad ten given me for Holding my Tongue. His proſtitu- 
ting himſelf in this manner, was chiefly to ſupport his 
Luxury ; for he was naturally profuſe and gluttonous; 
and hence it was that, when he was grown old, Anti- 
pater compared him to a ſacrificed Beaſt, of which all 


the Parts were conſumed but the Tongue and the 


Paunch. He was ſometimes upon good Terms with 
Demoſthenes, according as it ſerved his preſent Pur- 
poſe ; but the Rivalſhip in their Profeſſion, with the 
different caſt of their Tempers and their Politics, made 
it impraCticable for them to live in any real Friend- 
ſhip. On the contrary, they were generally at Vari- 
ance, and at length it came to an open Enmity, which 


7 the Sequel will appear to have coſt Demoſthenes his 
ite, 


Another 
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Another of the ſame Stamp with Demades, was Hy- and of Hy- 
perides, both as to his Parts and Principles, and his Perides. 
riotous manner of living. He had a more premedi- 
tated way of ſpeaking; but with the fame kind of 

Wit and Acrimony, tho' he was not fo quick. He 

1s generally ranked with Demoſthenes, and is mention- 

ed as one of the ten principal Orators of that Age, 
tho' Plutarch does not reckon him in that Number. 

He took a great deal of pains to ingratiate himſelf 

with the People, and had no Ties of Faith or Friend- 

ſhip, but as they ſerved that End. However, he was 
not much in the Adminiſtration of Affairs till the Reign 
of Alexander; and then he acted ſuch a double Part 
between the Patriot and the Traytor, that he was at 
laſt enſnared by his own Politics, and fell a Sacrifice 
to the Reſentment of Antipater. Such were moſt of the 
leading Men in the Aſſemblies, and ſuch was gene- 
rally their End. To carry on their own private Views, 
they inflamed the People, and deluded them with 
falſe Colours, till they had drawn them either into an 
unneceſlary War, or a bad Peace: But ſooner or la- 
ter they ſuffered for it, and were either made parti- 
cular Marks of Vengeance, or involved in the com- 
mon Ruin of their Country. This was more remark- 
ably the Caſę at Athens, which had been always look- 
ed upon as the chief Seat of Eloquence, and never 
abounded with ſo many eminent Speakers as at this 

Time. But that which was the Glory of this Com- 

monwealth, muſt at the ſame time be conſidered as 

one principal Cauſe that haſtened its Downfall, and 
drew along with it that of the other Grecian States. 

But to return to Demoſthenes, his ſteady and uniform 
Conduct ſupported him for many Years againſt De- 
mades, and the reſt of his Antagoniſts ; and he got 
the better of them in the preſent Caſe of the Olynthi- 

ans; tho' he was not able to obtain ſuch ſeaſonable 
and effectual Relief for them, as the Neceſhty of their 

Affairs required, notwithſtanding that he preſſed it 

with all the Skill and Arguments that he was maſter of. 
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Demot- He told the People, how much they were obliged in 
thenes fill Tyſtice and Honour to ſupport their Allies, and how 


efſes the 
Relief of 
Olynthus. 


much their own Safety depended on it; for that if 
Ohyntbus ſhould be taken, the next Attempt would be 
upon Athens. He reproached them with their Inſen- 
ſibility and Sloth, to which he chiefly aſcribed all Phi. 
lip's Greatneſs ; and caution'd them againſt the Trea- 
chery and Enchantment of their Orators. He adviſed 


them to reform Abuſes; to reſtore the ancient Order 
and Diſcipline; to ſerve in the Wars in perſon, as 
they had formerly done; to lay aſide their private Ani- 
moſities; to unite againſt Pbilip as their common Ene- 
my, and to furniſh the neceſſary Supplies. - 
But this latter was the great Point in queſtion, and 
that which had occaſioned moſt of their late Diſſenſi- 
ons; the Fund for the War (as has before been ob- 
ſerved) having been applied to the Uſe of the Stage. 

The Money ariſing from this Fund was computed at 


a thouſand Talents a Year; and a certain Proportion 
of it was allotted to the Citizens, to defray the Charge 


of their Admittance into the Theatre. This Diſtribu- 


tion having been continued to them from the Time 


of Pericles, they claimed it now as their Right, eſpe- 


cially ſince they had lately obtained a Law, which 


made it capital to propoſe the reſtoring the Fund to 


the Uſes for which it was originally granted. Hence 
it was, that upon any preſling Emergency, extraor- 
dinary Taxes were to be raiſed; and they were laid 
ſo unequally, and collected with ſo much Difficulty, 
that they ſeldom anſwered the Service for which they 


were intended. The wealthier ſort complained that 


the Burden lay wholly upon them, and that the pub- 
lic Money was ſquandered away in Shews and Feſti- 
vals, for the Entertainment of the lower Rank of the 
Citizens, who fat at their Eaſe, and contributed no- 
thing to the Support of the Public, either in their 


Purſe or their Perſons. They retorted upon the 


Rich, that they enjoyed all the Honours and great 
Offices of the State, excluſive of tbe common People; 
185 and 
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and as they had the Law on their ſide, with Numbers 
to ſupport it, they gave little Attention to any Re- 
monſtrances that were made upon this Head, Demo ſ- 
thenes, who had nothing in view but the general 
Good, thought it neceſſary to ſound the People upon 
this Subject, and entered as far into it as he could 
with Safety ; he propoſed, that Commiſſioners ſhould 
be appointed to inſpect the Laws in general, not in 
order to make new ones, for that there were already 
too many; but that ſuch of them, as ſhould be found 
prejudicial to the Public, might be aboliſhed. At the 
ſame time he urged the preſent Neceſſity of raiſing 
Forces, and mentioned the Theatrical Money as the 
only proper Fund for it. In Concluſion he told them 
_ plainly, that the Law relating to it ought to be re- 
pealed. However, he took care to deliver it only as 
his Opinion, without propoſing it in form, ſo as to 
ſubject himſelf to the Penalty. RT 
This was the Subſtance of the three famous Orati- 
ons of Demoſthenes, upon occaſion of three ſeveral Ap- 
plications that the Olynthians made to Athens for Suc- 
cours. The firſt of them produced no Effect in their 
behalf. Upon the ſecond, Cbares was diſpatched to 
them with thirty Gallies and two thouſand Men. But 
theſe being Hirelings and Strangers, did them very 
little Service : Which occaſioned their third Applica- 
tion, wherein they deſired true Athenian Troops, 
whom they could better depend on. And according- 
ly Chares was ſent out again with ſeventeen Gallies, 
and a Body of two thouſand Foot and three hun- 
dred Horſe, compoſed intirely of the Citizens of 
Athens. © „ „„ | 
But the Ofhynthians continued blocked up; and 
whatever Benefit they might have received from this 
laſt Supply, they were prevented by Philip, who, by 
the Correſpondence he held in the Town, had cor- 
rupted Euthycrates and Laſthenes, the two chief Magi- Olynthus 
ſtrates, who betrayed it into his Hands. He entered 7 . 
and plundered it, and fold the Inhabitants among the 
N 4 reſt 
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| reſt of the Booty. He alſo found in it his two Ba- 


ſtard Brothers, whom he put to death, as he former- 


ly had the other of them, being jealous of their ſup- 


5 him in the Throne. This Circumſtance of 


his Brothers is related only by Juſtin, who alſo makes 


the harbouring them in the Town the Pretence for 
Philip's inveſting it. He found in it abundance of 
Treaſure, which he reſerved as a Fund for the gain- 
ing other Places in the ſame manner. In the mean 


time he ſhewed extraordinary Marks of Joy for the 
taking Olyn/bus, as a Place of the greateſt Import- 


ance : He celebrated public Games, gave Shews and 


Feſtivals, and made Preſents to thoſe who aſſiſted at 


them. 


Death and One of the remarkable Occurrences of this firſt Year 
Character of the 108th Olympiad, was the Death of Plato, which 


happened tuddenly in the midſt of an Entertainment, 


that he had made for his Friends upon his Birth-day, 
which compleated the eighty-firſt Year of his Age. 


By his Father's Side he was of royal Extraction, and 


by his Mother he was deſcended from Solon: But he 


is not ſo much taken Notice of for his high Birth, as 
for the Figure he made in the World by his Philoſo- 
phy. He was a Scholar of Socrates; but was more 
lively and fertile in his Imagination, more ſublime 
and florid in his Diction, and more copious and ex- 


tenſive in his Matter. Inſtead of confining himſelf, 


after his Example, to the Study of Morality only, he 


took in the whole compaſs of Philoſophy, and had 


diſtinct Maſters for each particular Branch of it. To 


add to the Improvements he made, under them, he 


travelled into Italy, Sicily, Aigypt, and Perſia. In 
Agypt he is ſuppoſed to have been made acquainted 
with the Books of Moſes, by means of the Jews, who 
were very numerous there after the Captivity. Hence 
it was, that Clemens Alexandrinus called him the Attick 
Moſes. And he appears, in ſeveral parts of his Works, 


to have had ſome diſtinct Notions of a ſupreme Be- 
ing, and of the Immortality of the Soul. Some have 
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pretended, but upon a very ſhallow Foundation, to 
diſcover in him an Idea of the Trinity, and other My- 
ſeries of Chriſtianity. But whatever Sentiments he 
had above the common received Notions of the Reli- 
gion of his Country, the Example of Socrates had de- 
terred him from declaring himſelf too plainly ; and 
therefore he choſe, in the way of Dialogue, to couch 
his Opinions under the Names of others. But ſome 
ſay, it was his extreme Modeſty and Diffidence of 
himſelf, and the great Veneration he paid to his Ma- 


ſter, that made him imitate him in this manner of 


writing, and that for theſe Reaſons it was that Socrates 
is made to ſpeak what Plato thought. His Method 
of explaining Things by Numbers, he learned in the 
Pythagorean School in Ita); and his manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf by Allegories and Symbols, he took 
from the Ægyptians. But thoſe parts of his Writings 
appear too myſterious and refined; as does likewiſe 
his Doctrine of Ideas; which, notwithſtanding the 


many long Diſſertations of the Learned upon it, ſeems 
to have been very little underſtood. Upon his Return 


from his Travels, he was courted to take a part in the 
Government; but he choſe to lead a quiet and con- 
templative Life, and he purſued his Studies to the laſt 
Day of it. The teaching Philoſophy being at this time 
eſteemed very honourable, he ſet up his School in the 
Academy, juſt without the City, and from thence he 
was ſtiled The Founder of the Academic Seft. That he 
had no regard to the gainful part of his Profeſſion, is 
plain from his Contempt of Riches : For he divided 
his Eſtate, which was very conſiderable, among his 
Brothers, reſerving to himſelf only a little Country 
Seat, With a ſmall Garden. Notwithſtanding his Ap- 
plication to Study, he had none of that Gloomineſs and 
Auſterity in his Temper, which was common to moſt 
of his Profeſſion. On the contrary, he was chearful 
and facetious, and ſometimes loved Raillery ; but it 
was always inoffenſive and with good Manners, and 
only to inliven the Converſation. He ering the 
= Ame 
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ſame Rules of Behaviour to his Scholars ; and hence it 
was that he recommended it ſo ſtrongly to them, To 
ſacrifice to the Graces, He was as univerſally beloved 
and careſſed for his engaging manner, and the eaſi- 
neſs of his Temper, as he was eſteemed and admired 


for his Knowledge. After his Death, Kings and Com- } 


monwealths erected Statues, and dedicated Altars to 
him; fo that his Memory became ſacred, his Doc- 
trine was eſtabliſhed, and he has paſſed, both with 
Pagans and Chriſtians, under the Name of The Divine 
Plato. | N 
During the Tranſactions at Olynthus, the Phocian 
War was continued : But ſuch a terrible Havock was 
made of the Treaſure of the Temple, that the Phoct- 


ans themſelves being at length grown aſhamed of it, 


appointed Commiſſaries to inquire into it, and turned 
- Phalecus out of the Command ; however he was re- 
Olymp. ſtored to it again, after Juſtice had been done on thoſe 


108. 2. who had been employed as his Agents. The Bulk of | 
The Pu- the Money had been intruſted with one Philo, who | 


niſbment of 


the Temple. plices, who were likewiſe put to death, notwithſtand- 


ing that they had given up what was remaining in 


their Hands. The Value of what had been rifled in 
the courſe of the War, in Money and rich Preſents, 


with other Things dedicated to the Uſe of the Tem- 


ple, amounted in the whole to above ten thouſand 
Talents; which was an immenſe Sum, and is ſaid to 
be more than Alexander afterwards found in the Trea- 
ſury of the Perſians. 


Philip had for the moſt part affected to obſerve a | 


Neutrality in this Quarrel : But by the ſmall part he 
had already acted in it, it was eaſily ſeen. that he in- 


tended to do more. In the mean time he left the 


contending Parties to harraſs and weaken one another, 
that he might afterwards fall in with thoſe who could 
be of moſt Uſe to him; and the Caſe happened now 


according to his Expectations. For the Thebans were 


ſo 


' thoſe hs was condemned and racked to death. In the Extre- 
bad rifled mity of his Torture, he named many of his Accom- | 
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ſo exhauſted with the War, that they were not able 
to carry it on to any Advantage, and therefore had 


recourſe to him for his Aſſiſtance ; which he made no e The- 


Difficulty of granting them. This was a very lucky 1 5 
it o their 
was the moſt fatal Step the Thebans could have taken, Ilan. 


both with regard to themſelves and the reſt of Greece. 
Their calling in one who was as yet to be looked up- The t 
on as a Foreigner, and who only waited ſuch an Op- Con/equen- 
portunity, was ſacrificing every thing to their Obſti-“ * 


Circumſtance for the promoting his Views; but 1 


nacy and Inveteracy againſt the Phoctans ; it was giv- 
ing up all thoſe Marks of Superiority, which they pre- 
tended to upon the Credit of their Victories under 


Epaminondas; in ſhort, it was conſigning themſelves 


over to Slavery, and forging their own Chains. And 
with regard to the Public, the Conſequences will a 
pear to be ſtill worſe. The Theſſalians, who had been 


inveigled by Philip ever ſince his Acceſſion to the 


Throne, were prevailed upon to join in this new Con- 


federacy. And afterwargs ſeveral other Grecian States, 


when they found themſelves oppreſled by their Neigh- 
bours, applied to Philip for Relief, as to a common 
Friend and Protector: But this was not till he had a 


more immediate Influence in their Affairs, by being 
admitted into the Aſſembly of the Ampbictyons; be- 


ſides it was the Thebans who ſet them the Example, 
and who are therefore to be looked upon as the princi- 
pal Betrayers of the Liberties of Greece. 


But tho? Philip had enter'd into theſe Engagements 


with the Thebans, he conſidered that the Phocians 


were ſupported both by Athens and Sparta, and there- 
tore proceeded with Caution and Secrecy, and took 
time to form his Meaſures accordingly. Amidſt 


theſe Deliberations, it happened juſt as he could have 
Wiſhed, that the Athenians being grown weary of a 
War, which was ſo far from turning to their account, 
that it only gave Philip a better Opportunity of 
wreſting from them their Poſſeſſions in Thrace, had 


therefore ſent to ſound him upon a Peace, Cięſpbon 


and 
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Athens and Phrynon, who were employed in this Commiſſion, . 
. ee made their Report, that he was not at all averſe to 
Ag Phi. it; and thereupon Demoſthenes, with nine others, 
bi. were ſent as Ambaſſadors to negotiate it. They 
went as far in it as they were authorized by their 

Inſtructions; and returned with Antipater, Parmenio, | 

and Eurylochus, on the part of Philip. Soon after, | 

the Ten were diſpatched back again, with full Pow- ! 

ers to put the laſt Hand to the Treaty. Demoſtbe- 

nes, in the firſt of theſe Embaſſies, had met with | 

ſome Athenian Priſoners in Macedonia, whom he had 

promiſed to redeem at his own Expence ; and he took 

the preſent Opportunity for it. In the mean time his 

Collegues were to proceed with all Expedition, in or- 

der to conclude with Philip; but they loitered by the 

Way, and were three Months in Macedonia, before 

they had Acceſs to Philip, who was all that time ra- 

vaging the Athenian Dominions in Thrace, When at 

laſt they got up to him, he agreed to the Terms of 

the Treaty; but till, upon one Pretence or other, 

deferred the Execution of it, *till at length, being ad- 

vanced with his Troops into Theſſaly, in order to pro- 

ceed againſt the Phocians, he found it neceſſary to 

hich at conclude with the Athenians, and accordingly ratified | 

laſt is con- the Treaty. | ” 

n By theſe Delays, which he gained by bribing all 

the Ambaſſadors in general, except Demoſthenes, he 

had kept the Athenians in ſuſpence, *till his other De- 

ſigns were ripe for Execution. However, as the 

Peace was at laſt concluded, the Generality of the 

People were well ſatisfied with it, and the Ambaſſa- 

dors, at their Return, valued themſelves upon the 

Fſchines Succeſs of their Negotiations. ÆAſchines in particu- 
Phan lar, who was one of them, and was intirely devoted 

N to Philip, expatiated largely upon his Candour and 

incerity, and vouched for his Performance of ſeve- 

ral Things which he had promiſed in behalf of the 

Republic, altho' they were not ſtipulated by the 

Treaty; as that The/pie and Platæa ſhould be repeo- 


pled; | 
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pled ; that, in caſe he ſhould ſubdue the Phocrans, 
he would not deſtroy them ; that he would put the 
Thebans upon a reaſonable footing ; that Oropus ſhould 
be ſecured to the Albenians; and that Eubæa ſhould 
be given up to them as an Equivalent for Ampbipolis. 
Demoſthenes endeavoured, with his uſual frankneſs, Demoſ- 
to convince the People how little ſtreſs there was to thenes 
be laid upon theſe Promiſes of Philip, which, he "yk 
| faid, were made only to amuſe them, and to divert . 
them from his real Deſign, which was to make him- 
ſelf Maſter of Phoeis; and that their ſuffering him 
Y to ſucceed in that, would be giving up every thing. 
* But all that he could ſay upon this Occaſion had no 
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5 weight with them. They were willing to be decei- 
e ved; and Z/chines knew how to work upon their 
_ Credulity. He was in the firſt Rank of Orators, and 
+ RY 4puted the Prize even with Demoſthenes ; of which 


there was a famous Inſtance in the Conteſt concern- Account of 
ing the Crown, wherein the Abilities of theſe two the Conte 
great Men were diſplayed in their higheſt Luſtre, 22 | 
and engaged the Attention of all the learned Men of Chines. 
Greece. The Caſe, in ſhort, was, that Demoſthenes, 

among other neceſſary Works that were committed 

to his Charge, had the care of repairing the City 

Walls, which he did partly, at his own Expence; 

and the People, in Teſtimony of their Gratitude, de- 

creed him a Crown of Gold. ÆAſchines, being jea- 

lous of his Rival's Glory, brought an Action againſt 
Cieſiphon, as being the Author of the Decree, and 
founded it upon a Pretence, that Demoſthenes had 

not paſſed his Accounts to the Public, and therefore 

was not capable by Law of receiving any Reward 

tor his Services. This Fact happened in the hun- 

dred and tenth Olympiad, about the time of the Bat- 

tle of Cheronea, and the Suit was commenced ſoon 

after; but it was not heard till ſeveral Year's after 

Philip's Death, when #ſchines taking Advantage of 
Demoſthenes, whoſe Credit then was at a very low 

ebb, brought it on. However, Demoſthenes prevail- 


ed, 
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ed, as well by the Juſtice of his Cauſe, as by the 

Force of his Eloquence; and A#/chines was fo aſhamed 

that he ſpent the Remainder of his Life m a volunta- 
ry Exile. 


C::r:8:r Another famous Man, who encouraged the People 


of Hocra- in this peaceable Diſpoſition, and confirmed them in 
tes. their good Opinion of Philip, was Iſocrates; who yet 
did it with an honeſt Intention. He was a great 

| Maſter of the Rules of Oratory, and moſt of the 
great Men of his Time had been inſtructed by him: 

But he declined ſpeaking himſelf in public, having a 

weak Voice, and a natural Diffidence and Timidity, 
However, he was not wholly unconcerned in the Af. 

fairs of the Public; but his way of delivering his 
Sentiments upon them was in Writing, and in the 
Form of an Oration. And in this manner he now 
addreſſed himſelf to Philip, with whom he was upon 

ſome Terms of Friendſhip and Confidence, but not 


His Advi- a good Citizen. He explained to him the ſeveral 
ces ro Phi- Advantages that might be drawn from the Peace he 
lip. had concluded with Athens; and told him, that in 
order to make a right Uſe of it, he ſnould endeavour 
to compoſe the Differences ſtill ſubſiſting between the 


of Greece. That the reconciling them to one anc- 
ther, and then leaving them to the free Enjoyment 


with the glorious Circumſtances of their Retreat; and 


otherwiſe than he thought conſiſtent with the Duty of 
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other States, and to reſtore the general Tranquillity 


of their Laws, and their Liberty, would endear him 
to them, and would redound infinitely more to his 
Honour, than all the Conqueſts he could make. He 
then adviſed him to turn his Arms againſt Per/ia, as | 
the proper Object of his Ambition; intimating to 
him, that the Grecians would readily act in Conjunc- : 
tion with him againſt their common and inveterateEne- 
my; and that in that Caſe, there would be no room 
to doubt of the Succeſs: For Proof whereof he in- 
ſtanced to him the Expedition of the Ten Thouſand, 


that of Ageſilaus afterwards, who with a Body of 
Spartans | 
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Spartans only, would have ſubdued the whole Per ian 
Empire, if he had not been diverted from it by the 
Diviſions of his Country. He told him further, that 
many who were prejudiced againſt him, gave him 
the Character of an artful and deſigning Prince, and 
were of Opinion, that whatever ſpecious Pretences he 


Co 


; made uſe of, to diſguiſe his Approach towards them, 
t his real Intention was to make himſelf Maſter of 
e Greece, He mentioned theſe Things only as Re- 
5 ports, and ſuch as were injurious, and without Foun- 
13 dation; and would not ſuffer himſelf to ſuppoſe, 
3 that a Prince who valued himſelf ſo much upon his 
1 being deſcended from Hercules, the Deliverer of 
ig | Greece, would ever make an Attempt to enflave it. 
ne However, he exhorted him, by a generous and diſ- 
w © intereſted Proceeding, to contradict theſe Reports; 
n to govern his Subjects with Juſtice and Prudence, 
ot |} and to give Peace to his Neighbours ; in ſhort, to ſet 
of 1 Bounds to his Ambition at home, and to extend his 
ral Conqueſts in Perſia. The main ſcope of this Ora- 
he tion, was to divert him from attempting any thing 


that might give Umbrage to Greece; and Jſocrates 
choſe this way of gaining upon him by Mildneſs and 
Complaiſance; but he was too eaſy and credulous. 
Demoſthenes was more a Man of Buſineſs, and knew 
the World and Philip too well to imagine, that one 
of his aſpiring and intrigung Temper, who had, du- 
ring his whole Reign, fomented Diviſions in Greece, 
in order to reap the Benefit of it to himſelf, would 
be prevailed upon by ny Reaſoning of this kind, to 
give up his favourite Deſign, which he had fo long 
projected, and which was now 1o near taking Et- 
fect. However, the Sincerity and long Experience 
of Jſocrates, who was now eighty-eight Years old, 
added great Weight to his Opinion ; which, with 
the Impreſſions that A#/chines, and the other Penſi- 
oners had made upon the People, together with their 
own natural Averſion to War, determined the Point 
ſo far in favour of Philip, that he was ſuffered quiet- 


ly 
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Philip / ly to purſue his March into Phocis, and to gain the | 
Fered to Straits of Thermopyle. 


Sean , He did not immediately diſcover what Uſe he i- 


Thermo- tended to make of his Entrance into Greece, but 
pylz= went on, according to his Agreement with the The. 
A. M. Bangs, to put an End to the Phocian War, which he 
3658. ealily effected. His Name and Appearance ſtruck 
Olywp. ſuch a Terror among the Phocians, that tho' they 
. had lately received a Reinforcement of a thouſand 
Eu to the heavy-armed Spartans, under the Command of their 
. Phocian King Archidamus, they declined giving him Battle, 
War. and ſent to treat with him, or rather to ſubmit them- ! 
ſelves to any Terms that he would give them. He 
allowed Phalecus to retire with eight thouſand Men, 
being Mercenaries, into Peloponneſus; but the reſt, 
who were the Inhabitants of Phocrs, were left at his 
Mercy. As the diſpoſing of them was a matter 
wherein Greece in general was concerned, he did not 
think fit to act in it by his own private Authority, 
but referred it to the Ampbidtyons, whom he cauſed 
to be aſſembled for that purpoſe. But they were 
1o much under his Influence, that they ſerved only to 
give a Sanction to his Determinations, They de- 
creed, That all the Cities of Phocis ſhould be demoliſp- 
ed; that ibey who had fled, as being principally con- 
cerned in the Sacrilege, ſhould be ſtigmatized as accur- 
fed, and proſcribed as Outlaws ; that they who remained 
as Inhabitants, ſhould be diſperſed in Villages, and ob- 
liged to pay out of their Lands a yearly Tribute of fixty E 
Talents, till the whole of what had been taken out of 
the Temple, ſhould be reſtored. They were likewiſe 
adjudged to loſe their Seat in the Council of the 
Ampbictyons, wherein they had a double Voice. 
He obtain: This Philip got transferred to himſelf; which was 
@ Seat a very material Point, and may be looked upon 
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2 the a8 the principal Step towards his gaining that a 
_ Authority, which he afterwards exerciſed in the | 7 
Affairs of Greece, At the ſame time he gained, 55 

in Conjunction with the Thebans and Theſſalians, | 


the 
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the Superintendency of the Py/h;ian Games, which the 224 the 
Corinthians had forteited for their having taken Part er inten- 


f 4 the 
with the Phoctians. an +. e 


„ which in reality was nothing but Artifice and Hypo- 

ö criſy. He goes on to deſcribe the ſeveral Judgments 

8 which befel thoſe who were concerned in the Sacri- 

[ lege, and deſcends even to their Wives, who, he ſays, 

t were made Examples of the Divine Vengeance, for 

” having adorned themſelves with Necklaces and other 

1 Trinkets taken out of the Temple. He carries his 

C Reflexions ſo far, as to impute the Loſs of the Power 
0 and Liberty of the principal Cities of Greece, which 

” happened afterwards under Anlipater, to their be- 

8 ing engaged in this Act of Profanation with the 

4 Phocians. = 

= 

4 CHAP. WM -- 

ty From the End of the Phocian War, to the Battle 

of of Cheronea. 

a Containing the Space of 8 Tears. 

oy HILIP having by theſe plauſible Methods 

85 ſucceeded in this Expedition, did not think it ad- 
n viſeable, by attempting any thing further at preſent, 

* to ſully the Glory he had acquired by it, or to incenſe 

” the Body of the Grecians againſt him. Wherefore he 
2s returned in a triumphant manner to his own Domi- 

- nions; where we will leave him employ'd againſt his 


cated the Honour of Religion. 


Thus did Philip, without ſtriking a Stroke, put anGames, 


End to this War, after it had for ten Years together 
divided Greece againſt itſelf. And beſides the other 
Advantages that he had drawn from it, he gained 


an univerſal Eſteem and Applauſe, for having vindi- 
Diodorus Siculus, who 
generally abounds with Sentiments of Piety towards the 
Gods, but with a great Mixture of Credulity and Su- 


perſtition, aſcribes all the Succeſs of his Affairs after- 


wards, to this ſingle Inſtance of his Zeal for Religion, 


Vo I. II. 0 old 
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old Enemies the 7!/yrians, to relate ſome remarkable 


Affairs in Occurrences which happened at this time in Sicihh. 


Tnabitants. 


The Gre- 


For tho? that Iſland be not ſtrictly to be looked upon 
as a Part of Greece; yet the Tranſactions we are now 
ſpeaking of, as they were owing chiefly to the Gre. 
cians, will naturally fall in with their Story. And here 
it may be neceſſary to take a ſummary View of the 
State of that Iſland, without entering into the fabulous 
Accounts of the firſt Ages of it: For Sicily, like moſt 
other Nations, had its Giants and Monſters. Such 
were the Cyclopes and Læſtrigones, who are mentioned 
as the firſt Inhabitants. To them ſucceeded the Sica- 
ni; but whether they were Natives, or tranſplanted 
from Spain, is not clearly determined. The next were 
the Siculi, who being drove by the Pelaſgi from that 
Part of Latium whereon Rome was built, and finding 
no proper Seat on the Continent, tranſported them- 
ſelves as Adventurers to this Iſland, where they be- 
came ſo far Maſters, as to give the Name to it, which 
it has ever ſince retained. 5 
About three hundred Years after they were in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Iſland, a conſiderable Number of Gre- 
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cians ſettled themſelves in it. Theſe were the Chalci- 


dians of Eubæa; and they were ſoon followed by a 
Body of Corinthians, who poſſeſſed themſelves of ra- 
cuſe; which, from the Extent of its Buildings, and | 
the Conveniency and Capaciouſneſs of the Harbour, 
became the Metropolis of the Iſland, tho' it was ri- 
valled by ſeveral other great Cities, which were in- 
dependent of that, and ot one another. Thele Cities 
were originally governed by the People; but as the 
Power of the leading Men among them increaſed, they 
fell by Degrees into Ariſtocracies, and were afterwards 
crected into little Principalities and Tyrannies, under 
the Command of ſingle Perſons. And it frequently 
happened, that ſome one of theſe Tyrants, of a more 
enterpriſing Genius than the reſt, aſpired to the Con- 
queſt of the whole, 
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Such was the confuſed State of Sicily for ſeveral 
Ages before and after the Grecians had any footing 
in it; and the Syracufians underwent the ſame Chan- Summary 


ges and Interruptions in the Courſe of its Govern- g 


| Syracuſe. 
ment, as the other Parts of the Iſland. Their firſt Satan 


Tyrant was Gelon, who taking Advantage of the Dif: Gelon 
ſenſions between the Magiſtrates and the People, fell %. #-/ 
in with the former, and, under a Pretence of reſtor- Tyrant. 
ing them to their Dignities, obtained the Sovereign- 
ty for himſelf. However he made no ill uſe of his 
Power. He ſignalized himſelf by many great Actions 
both in Peace and War. He not only ſtrengthened 
and adorned the City, and enlarged the Territory, but 
ſaved the whole Iſland from falling into the Hands of 
the Carthaginians, who had ſet their Hearts upon the 


Conqueſt of it, as lying ſo convenient for their Ship- 


ping, and were further tempted by the Fruitfulneſs of 
the Soil, and the Riches of the Inhabitants. Accord- 


ingly, under the common Pretence of aſſiſting to com- 


poſe the Differences among them, they threw a vaſt 
Number of their own, and other African Troops into 
the Iſland. But their Deſigns were ſeen thro' ; and 
the ſeveral Cities uniting in their common Defence, 
the Carthaginians were attacked and defeated, and are 
ſaid to have loſt an hundred and fifty thouſand Men 
in this Expedition. The Honour of this Victory was 
aſcribed chiefly to Gelon, who had by this, and many 
other Inſtances, ſo far endeared himſelf to the People, 


that they ſuffered his Brothers Hiero and Thraſybulus Ir ficcecdel 


to ſucceed him in their turns as lawful Princes. They bis Bro- 
former held it eleven Years, and the latter ten Months: Hierro 


But their Government became ſo odious to the People, , 4 Thra - 


ſybulus. 


that they forced them to quit it; and by this means 
they recovered their former Liberty; which they en- 


Joy'd near ſixty Years, till the elder Dionyſius by his Arotler 


Bravery and Cunning uſurped again upon them, and C. 
ſupported himſelf for thirty-eight Years notwithſtand- o = 
ing his many Acts of Violence and Cruelty. But he, eder. 
had ſome Qualities which were very uſeful to the Pub- , Cha- 
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He is ſie- 
ceeded by 
his Son Di- 
onyſius. 
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lic. He greatly increaſed the Naval Force, and was 
very zealous in proſecuting the War againſt the Car- 
thaginians. He had ſtudied the Art of Speaking, 
and found his Account in it, eſpecially at his firſt ſet- 
ting out upon the foot of a Patriot. But that which 
he chiefly applied himſelf to, was Poetry, which he 
affected to a Degree that made him ridiculous. He 
was ſo full of his Performances of this kind, that he 
not only courted Applauſe, but extorted it .by Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. In ſhort, he valued himſelf 
more upon his writing bad Verſes, than upon his gain- 
ing a Victory againſt the Enemies of his Country. 

He was ſucceeded by one of his Sons of the ſame 
Name, who inherited his Father's Vices, but without 
his Spirit or Capacity. However being of a milder 
Temper, his Friends had Hopes of reclaiming him, 
and of correcting thoſe Failings in him, which they 


look'd upon only as the Effects of a bad Education, 


The Cha- 
rater of 
Dion, 


the beſt Men in the beſt Age of Greece. 


They who were principally employed in this Work, 
were Dion and Plato: The former was his Brother- 
in-law, and was ſo remarkable for his Honour and Vir- 


tue, and Zeal for his Country, that he was not only 


the greateſt Man in $:c:/y, but might be rank'd with 
But he had 
a Rigidneſs and Auſterity of the Spartan kind, which 


was not very well ſuited to the Taſk he had under- 
taken. However being aſſociated with Plato, who had 
a more engaging manner, they uſed their joint Endea- 


vours to give the young Prince a Tincture of Science 


and Literature, and to inſtil into him Principles of 


Juſtice and Moderation; and they had in ſome mea- 
ſure ſucceeded in their Deſign. But his Flatterers 
and his own natural Diſpoſition got the better of all 
their Inſtructions; and he ſoon relapſed into his for- 
mer State of Indolence and Senſuality. The Conſe- 


auho drives QUENCE was, that Dion was diſgraced and baniſhed : 
But he returned, and drove the Tyrant into Hahy; and 
by this means put the Hracuſians into a Condition of 
re-eſtabliſhing themſelves in their Freedom. = 2 
ea 


Dionyſius 
into Italy. 
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as ſtead of improving this Opportunity, they qnarrelled 


7 BF with their Deliverer, and upon an ill- grounded Jea- j 

g, WF louly of his aſpiring to the Government, treated him | 

i- KF with great Inhumanity and Ingratitude; which he ge- = 

h nerouſly overlooked, and endeavoured ſtill to extricate i 

je them out of their Difficulties. But he was ſoon after Djon 1 1 

le killed by means of Calippus an Athenian, who came #illed by | 

je over with him to aſſiſt him againſt Dionyſius, but began Calippus, i 

e- BU now to ſet up for himſelf; and by getting rid of Dion, who ſuc- li 

if WU was the chief Obſtacle in his way, ſucceeded in the in the i 

„ Tyranny, and held it about a Year. Tyranny. q 
Dionyſius, after ten Years abſence, found means toDionyſius i 

i KF reinſtate himſelf in the Government; but he did notis refered. | 

it hold it long: For his Sufferings, inſtead of making | 

er him wiſer and better, had hardened and exaſperated l 

n, him, and he became more fierce and cruel than be- 1 

y | fore. Hereupon the People had recourſe to Icetes, l 

n. who was a Native of Syracuſe, but at that time go- | 

, verned the Leontines. He readily eſpouſed their Quar- | 

r- rel againſt the Tyrant, but it was in order to ſucceed 1 

r- him; and with that View he entered into a ſecret 1 

y League with the Carthaginians, who lay hovering about l 

h the Ifland with a numerous Fleet. This gave the Sy- i 

d racuſians a freſh Alarm; ſo that between their Op- 4 

h preſſions and Diviſions at home, and their Apprehen- | 

— ſions of an Invaſion from abroad, they knew not who 

d do apply to, nor who to truſt; and they had brought 

- BY themſelves into theſe Straits by their own ill Conduct. 

e For they did not diſtnguiſ between their Friends and 

of -1 their Foes; they had all the Capriciouſneſs and Inſo- 

* lence of a free State, without the Power; in ſhort, they 

s BY Knew neither how to govern, nor to obey. 

I In this diſtracted State of their Affairs, they turned 

_ their Thoughts towards Greece, and applied for Relief 

> HF to Corinth, as being their Mother-Country, and a com- 

mon Patroneſs of Liberty. The Corinthians ſent them 

d a favourable Anſwer, and ordered a Body of Troops Timoleon 

f to be diſpatch'd to them under the Command of 7i- * Ta 

maoleon, who was one of the belt Families in Corinth, af te Sy- 


s 1 O 3 and racuſians. 
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and who, beſides his many other great Qualities, had 


given a very extraordinary Inſtance of his Averſion to 


Tyranny. 


Account f He had an elder Brother named Timophanes, whom 
his former he loved paſſionately, and had reſcued him in an En- |} 
Conduct. gagement againſt the Argives with the utmoſt Hazard 

of his own Life. This Brother having afterwards the 


Command of the City-Guards, made uſe of them to 
ſubvert the Government, and declared himſelf King 
of Corinth. Timoleon endeavoured by all poſſible means 
to diſſuade him from theſe violent Meaſures ; and 
not being able of himſelf to bring him to Reaſon, en- 
gaged two of his Friends to aſſiſt him in it. Upon 
their expoſtulating with him, he firſt laughed at them, 
and then, as they preſs'd him further, he grew angry; 


upon which, Timoleon finding, that neither their Prayers | 


and Intreaties, nor their Arguments and Menaces had 
any effect upon him, retired at a little diſtance from 
him, and ſtood weeping with his Face covered, whilſt 
the other two drew their Swords and diſpatched him. 


Diodorus Siculus ſays, Timoleon killed him with his own 


Hands in the Market-place. He relates this Story 
with ſeveral other different Circumſtances : But the 
Account which Plutarch gives of it from the Hiſto- 
rians, who lived at the time when the Fact was com- 
mitted, is more probable, and more conſiſtent and uni- 
form, as well as more to the Honour of Timoleon. This 
Action was by ſome extolled and applauded as the high- 
eſt pitch of human Virtue, and by others condemned 
as a baſe and unnatural Parricide. And Timoleon him- 
ſelf, when he came to cool, felt ſuch a Remorſe for 
it, that he abandoned himſelf to Deſpair, and reſol- 
ved to ſtarve himſelf to Death. His Friends with 
great Importunity, and even by Force, prevailed up- 
on him to take ſome Suſtenance; and at length he 
promiſed them he would live, but upon condition that 
he might quit the Service of the Public, and retire to 
ſome remote and deſart Corner of the Country; which 
he accordingly did, and for near twelve Years toge- 

ther, 
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ther, wandered up and down the Fields by himſelf in 
this anxious and forlorn Condition. 

He was returned to Corinth when he was pitched up- 
on for this Command; and as he lived ſtill in a retir'd 
way, he would gladly have. declined it, but that he 
did not think it conſiſtent with the Duty he ow'd to 


his Country. Before he ſet out, he was told, That as 


zo the Affair of bis Brother the World would judge of it 


according to his Behaviour in this Expedition , That if 


be acquitted himſelf well in it, he would be ſaid to have 


freed his Country from a Tyrant ; if otherwiſe, he would 


be looked upon as his Brother's Murderer. 
Whilſt he was preparing to embark, there came 


Letters from Jcetes to diſſuade him from it, as a dan- Icetes en- 
deawvours to 


gerous and fruitleſs Attempt ; for that he would be 


rinth, he had been forced to call in to his Aſſiſtance 


_ againſt the Tyrant: Whereupon Timoleon was fort- 


with ordered away with ten Gallies. 


Being arrived on the Coaſt of Italy, he received ad- Olymp. 
vice, that Icetes had made himſelf Maſter of the great- 8 * PE 


eft Part of Syracuſe; that he had forced the Tyrant h Ca, 
into the Citadel; and that the Cartbaginians had or- ef Italy. 


ders to prevent his landing : And accordingly at Rhe- 


gium he found twenty Gallies, which had been de- 


tach'd from their Fleet for that Purpoſe. They 
had likewiſe Deputies on board from Ucetes to ac- 
quaint him, That the Affairs of Sicily being in a man- 
ner ſettled, there would be no Occaſion for his Ai- 
ſiſtance ; but however, that, in caſe he would ſend 
home his Gallies, with the Troops, he might come 


up himſelf to Syracuſe, and ſhare with him in his 


Conqueſts. Timoleon had no Views of this kind; but 
finding himſelf overpowered, he ſeemed to hearken to 
their Propoſal, and to ſubmit to it as a Caſe of Ne- 


ceſlity. However he deſired for Form-ſake, and in He lands in 


order to juſtify his Conduct at his Return to Corinth, Sicily by a 
tratagem. 


that what had paſſed privately between them, might 
- Q'4 be 


prevent his 


intercepted in his Paſſage by the Carthaginians, whom, 1,,1;ng in 
for want of receiving Succours in due time from Co- Sicily. 
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be declared in a more open manner before the Peo- 
ple of Rhegium, as being common Friends to both 
Parties. But the leading Men among them were in 
his Intereſt; and this Demand of his was a concerted 


thing between them, as a Project for his eſcaping out 


of their Hands. To carry on this Deſign, an Aſſem- 
bly was called, and Timoleon, and the Ambaſſadors, 
together with the Captains of the Carthaginian Gallies, 


were admitted to it. But the People, inſtead of en- 


tering upon the Buſineſs for which they were con- 


ven'd, fell into tedious and trifling Debates about 


other Matters, and ſpun out the Time, till nine of 


the Corinthian Gallies got clear of the Harbour, and 


Put to Sea; which Timoleon having ſecret Notice of, 
found Means to flip unobſerv'd through the Croud, 


and having got on board the remaining Gally, join'd 


the reſt of his Squadron, and landed at Taurome- 


nium in Sicily, where Andromachus the Governor re- 

ceived him with open Arms, and joined with im in 

his Deſign of freeing the Iſland. But few of the other 
Towns as yet came in to him. They had a general 


Diſtruſt of all foreign Commanders, having found by 
Experience, that they had been allured by them with 
fair Promiſes, and afterwards been more oppreſſed by 


them, than by thoſe from whom they pretended to 


deliver them. The Syracufians had a better Opinion 
of him; at leaſt they had no body elſe to depend on: 
And yet they had very little Hopes of Relief from 


him, whilſt Icetes was in poſſeſſion of the Town, Dio- 
nmy/ius of the Citadel, and the Carthaginians of the 


Harbour. 


His Succeſs His firſt Scene of Action was at Adranum, a ſmall 
4 Adra- City below Mount Atna; where the Inhabitants be- 


num. 


ing divided, one Party called in Timoleon to their Aſ- 
ſiſtance, and the other, Iceles. The former was glad 
to take this Opportunity of advancing further into the 
Country; and the latter thought it ſo neceſſary to 
prevent him, that he immediately marched thither 
with a Detachment of five thouſand Men. Timoleon 


arrived 


„ A 
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arrived there at the ſame time with his whole Strength, 


which amounted to no more than twelve hundred. 


However taking advantage of the Enemy, whilſt they 
were fixing their Tents, he fell upon them with great 
Fury, and put them to flight, having killed three 
hundred of them, and taken double that Number of 
Priſoners, together with their Camp, and all their 


Baggage. 
This proſperous Beginning gave him great Credit, Olymp. 
and increaſed his Followers; ſo that not only Adra- 100 1 
num, but moſt of the other neighbouring Towns fub-2/% * 42 


| f . ſubmit 
mitted to him. Mamercus, Tyrant of Catana, a Manz j;,. 


of great Wealth and Power entered into Alliance with 
him; and the City of Maſſina at the ſame time declar- 


ed for him. It likewiſe advanced his Affairs at Syra- 
cuſe; where Dionyſius finding his Caſe deſperate, choſeDionyſius 
rather to give up himſelf and the Citadel to him, as a ſarrenders 
Man of Honour and Bravery, than to become a Prey liel. 


to Icetes, whom he deſpiſed for his Behaviour in the 
late Action. Accordingly Timoleon ſent four hundred 
Men to take Poſſeſſion of the Citadel; and they gain'd 
their Entrance by Stealth, and in ſmall Companies. 
They found there two thouſand Soldiers, whom Dio- 
nyſius likewiſe gave up to them, together with a vaſt 
Magazine of Stores and Arms for ſeventy thouſand 
Men. 1 

As to Dionyſius himſelf, he was conducted out pri- 
vately, and carried to Timoleon's Camp; from whence 


he was tranſported to Corinth, where he became a Olymp. 
public Spectacle. People flocked from all Parts, to ſee 109. 2. 
the Man who had made fo much Noiſe in Sicily, and aud i, ſent 
whoſe Name was become formidable even to Greece, be Corinth. 


But he appeared very eaſy and compoſed, and with- 
out any Marks either of Terror, or of Dignity. In- 


ſtead of endeavouring to retrieve his Affairs, he fell 


into a mean way of Life, ſauntering about in the Shops 
and the Shambles, drinking in Taverns, or ſquabbling 
with lewd Women in the Streets. And at length be- 


ing reduced to great Neceſlity, he is ſaid to have taught 
School for Bread. Timolcon 
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C 

Timo- Timoleon having met with ſuch Succeſs, Icetes was F 

_ 4 ſo terrified, that he had ſent for a further Supply of k 

er ONC= . o* > 

cet. Forces from Africa; and Magon the Carthaginian h 
came over to him with an hundred and fifty Sail of 

Ships, and fixty thouſand Men. Whereupon he IL 

blocked up the Citadel, and marched in order to be- P 

ſiege Catana likewiſe, where Timoleon then lay. But al 

before he had made any Progreſs there, he received g 

Advice, that Leon a Corinthian, who commanded in the 2 

Citadel at Syracuſe, had made a ſucceſsful Sally, that 3 

he had killed one part of the Beſiegers, and put the 0¹ 

reſt to flight; and that having taken Acradina, the 4 

ſtrongeſt Quarter of the Town, he had added Works 1 7 

to ſecure it, and to join it to the Citadel. Icetes im- ax 

mediately returned to Syracuſe; and Timoleon having of 

lately received a Supply of two thouſand Foot and two ſt. 

hundred Horſe from Corinth, ſoon followed him. | of 

However, he had as yet no more than four thou- Ell 

ſand Men to oppoſe to a numerous Army : But there — 

happened a lucky Incident, which gave him great En- th 

couragement. Whilſt he lay before the Town, ſome oh 

of his Corinthians falling into company with a Party 80 

of Mercenaries who ſerved under Icetes, took occaſion D 

to expoſtulate with them upon their preſent Alliance . 

with the Carthaginians. They told them, That as 2 

they were of the ſame Grecian Extraction with them- 45 

ſelves, they ought to be engaged in the ſame Intereſt; fa 

and reproached them with endeavouring to put Syra- w. 

cuſe and all Sicily into the Hands of thoſe, who were B. 

not only Barbarians, but the vileſt and moſt mhuman T; 

Sort of them, and ſuch as they ought to unite againſt, pe 

as their common Enemy. The Rumour of this Di- of 

courle was ſoon ſpread about the Camp; and it had T 

ſuch an Effect upon Magon, that, for fear of being es 

The Car- betrayed and ſacrificed, he forthwith embarked his 5 

1 Troops, and was gone ſo ſuddenly, that Timoleon's ly 

1 Men, in a Way of Pleaſantry, cauſed Proclamation to th 

be made, offering a Reward to any who ſhould bring 1 wi 

Tidings of the Carthaginian Fleet. Magon, at his ot] 


Return 
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Return home, being conſcious of his Miſbehaviour, 
killed himſelf; and the People were fo incenſed at 
him, that they nailed his Body upon a Croſs. 
Timoleon, to improve this Advantage, made his Timoleon 
Diſpoſition for attacking the Town in three ſeveral arzacks 
Parts of it ; which he accordingly did the next Day, Saracuſe, 
and with ſuch Vigour and Succeſs, that Icetes's Troops 
giving way, he carried it at the firſt Aſſault; and 
Plutarch ſays, there was not one Corinthian either 
killed or wounded in it. The firſt thing he did up- ir. 
on this Victory, was to ſummon the Inhabitants to 9%. 
demoliſh the Citadel, which he called, The Neſt of #h the 
Tyranis, They ſoon levelled it with the Ground; Citadel, 
and from thence proceeded to pull down the Palaces - 
of their Uſurpers; to tear up their Tombs and to de- 
ſtroy every thing that might preſerve any Memorial 
of them. In the Place where the Citadel ſtood, Ti- 
moleon ordered Courts of Juſtice to be erected. But 
whilſt he was thus endeavouring to give free Scope to 
the Laws, and to put the Government upon the an- 
_ cient footing, he found there very few Inhabitants left 
to enjoy the Benefit of it. For what with their 
Diviſions among themſelves, their Wars with the 
Carthaginians, and the Oppreſſion of their Governors, 
ſuch Numbers of them had been deſtroyed and forced 
away, that the City was in a manner become a De- 
ſart, and the Graſs grew in the Streets. And this 
was the Caſe of moſt of the great Towns in Sicily. 
But as to Syracuſe, the Corinthians, at the Inſtance of 
Timoleon and thoſe few who remained there, re- 
peopled it. They ſent to all the public Aſſemblies 
of Greece, and into Afa, and the Iflands, to notify, 
That Syracuſe having recovered its Liberty, all ſuch re. peoples 
as were willing to go and ſettle there, ſhould be the City. 
tranſported thither, and ſhould have the Lands equal- 
ly divided among them. By this Encouragement 
they got together a Body of ten thouſand ; which, 
with thoſe who had fled, and were baniſhed, and 
others who flocked in from all Parts to Timoleon, 


amounted 
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amounted in the whole to ſixty thouſand. This ge- 
nerous Proceeding of the Corinthians is taken particu- 
lar notice of, that when they had it in their Power to 
make themſelves intire Maſters of Syracuſe, they con- 
tented themſelves with the Glory of ſaving and re- 
pleniſhing it, and of being a ſecond time the Foun- 
. 3 
Olymp. Jimoleon having thus far re-eſtabliſhed the Affairs 
109. 3. of Syracuſe, marched to the other Parts of the Iſland 


pag! ne to free them likewiſe. At Leontium, he obliged Icetes 


reft of the to renounce his League with the Carthaginians, and 
and: to demoliſh his Forts, and then reduced him to the 
Condition of a private Man. And Leptines of Apol- 


lonia ſurrendering himſelf up to him, he ſpared his 


Life, but ſent him after Dionyſius to Corinth, 
hut before he could root out all the Remains of 
L epteſed arbitrary Government, the Carihagimans, to ſecure 


again by thoſe Places which were ſtill in their Intereſt, and to 


the Car- retrieve the Diſgrace of their laſt Expedition, ſent an 
NON Army of ſeventy thouſand Men, with a Fleet of two 
hundred Sail, beſides a thouſand Tranſport Ships, 
laden with Chariots, Engines of Battery, and all 
kinds of Proviſions. Theſe Forces landed at the 
Promontory of Lilybeum, under the Command of 
Aſdrubal and Hamilcar, and occaſioned ſuch a gene- 
ral Conſternation, that 7 imoleon could raiſe but twelve 
thouſand Men to make head againſt them. Plutarch 


reduces them to ſeven thouſand ; and ſays, that even 


of that Number, one thouſand deſerted him in their 


March. 


However he went on to give the Enemy Battle, be- 


fore they had got a thorough footing in the Iſland; 
Olymp. and coming up with them in their Paſſage over the 


75 Bug River called Crimeſus, he ordered his Horſe to break 
_ i. into their Ranks before they were well formed. But 


er Cri- they were ſo expoſed to the Chariots which were 


meſus. placed in the Front, that Timoleon drew them off; 
and taking a fide Compaſs with his whole Strength, 
attack'd 


_ wy 2 8 ba, of 
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the Hills. They who made back to the River fell in 
among others who were coming over to them, and 


rent. And others were plunged into little Torrents 


of the Storm, and the overflowing of the River; 
not able to diſengage themſelves, or to make any De- 
Accounts that are given of this Action, but not in F 8 
| likewiſe ſome Difference as to the Number of thoſe 
Main, beſides three thouſand who were Natives of 


in the ſame light as the Sacred Band of Pelopidas, and 


and Silver Plate, and other rich Booty. 
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attacked the Enemy in the Flank. After the firſt On- 
ſet, there happened a ſudden Storm of Thunder and 
Lightning, Wind, Rain, and Hail, which drove full 
in the Face of the Carthaginians, and. beat fo furiouſ- 
ly upon them, that they could neither ſee nor hear, 
nor ſtand in their Ranks. And Timoleon's Troops 
pouring in upon them whilſt they were thus diſorder- 
ed, made a great Slaughter among them, and put 
the main Body to flight. Some who had gained the 
Plain were overtaken, and put to the Sword. Great 
Numbers were cut to pieces, as they were climbin 


were promiſcuouſly carried with them down the Cur- 
and Rivulets, which were occaſioned by the Violence 


where they rolled about in the Mire, and were ſo en- 
cumbered with their heavy Armour, that they were 


fence, In this manner their whole Army was diſtreſ- 
ſed on all Sides; and every Thing conſpired to make 
it an entire Defeat. There is ſome Variation in the Timoleon 


k : Victory. 
the moſt material Circumſtances of it. There is 


who were killed and taken. According to the high- 
eſt Accounts of them, there were above ten thouſand 


Carthage, of the beſt Families and Fortunes, and of 
the moſt approved Valour. They were looked upon 


went under the ſame Appellation. There were alto 
above fifteen thouſand taken Priſoners, together with 
the Camp and Baggage, and a great Quantity of Gold 


Timoleon, upon this Victory, returned to Syracuſe. Farther At- 
But whilſt he was endeavouring to perfect his Scheme “? 


of Government there, the Seeds of Tyranny, which Here. 
a 
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had not been thoroughly rooted out in the other 
parts of the Iſland, began to ſhoot up again. The 
Cities of Catana and Meſſina, with their Tyrants Ma- 
mercus and Hippo, had revolted from him; and {ce- 
tes, tho' he had been ſufficiently humbled, took this 
Occaſion to join with them; and they invited the 
Carthaginians to come, and make another Effort. 
Accordingly ſeventy fail of Ships were diſpatched, 


under the Command of Giſco, who likewiſe debauch- | 


ed ſome of the Grecians into his Service. But this 


Expedition had no better Succeſs than the former, 


and ſerved only to haſten the putting an End to theſe 


but defcat- Wars. For Icetes, Mamercus, and Hippo appearing * 
ed by Li- again in Arms upon this Reinforcement, Timoleon = 


— purſued them one after another; and after he had 


killed ſeveral thouſands of their Followers, they were 


all three taken and executed. The Wives and Chil- | 


_ dren of Icetes were likewiſe condemned and executed 
by the Syracufians ; which was looked upon as an un- 
generous part in Timoleon, that he did not interpoſe in 


their behalf. But it was the Act of the People, and 
was ſaid to be done by way of retaliation for the like 


Treatment of the Family of Dion, whoſe Wife and 
Siſter and Infant Son Icetes had cauſed to be thrown 

alive into the Sea. 5 
During theſe Tranſactions of Timoleon, the Cartha: 
ginians ſued to him for Peace, and agreed, among 
other Conditions, to renounce all Leagues and Aſſo- 
ciations with any of the Sicilian Tyrants; which he 
conſidered as the moſt effectual Means of ſuppreſſing 
Olymp. them; and it ſucceeded accordingly. For ſoon after 
110. 2. this Treaty, they were utterly deſtroyed, and the pub- 


The public 1; . I; I 
e lic Liberty was reſtored. 


d. 
5 himſelf of his Authority, and choſe rather to live as 


Timoleon a private Man at Syracuſe, with the pleaſure of ſeeing 
retires, and ſo many thouſands made happy in the Enjoyment of 


five; Þri- the Bleſſings he had procured for them, than to graſp | | 


vate in ' 95 8 | 
Syracuſe, at any further Power in Sicily, or to return in Tri- 


umph 


Timoleon having finiſhed this great Work, diveſted 


. dap jo , %% . 
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umph to Greece. He was infinitely beloved and ho- 
noured by the Syracuſians, who, in memory of what 
he had done for them, made a Decree, That in all 
their future Wars they ſhould have a Corinthian Com- 
mander. And ſo long as Timoleon lived, they made no 
Law or Treaty, nor did any extraordinary Act of 
Government, wherein he was not conſulted. As to 
what remains to be ſaid concerning him, it will fall in 
more properly with the Account of his Death, which 
happened two Years later. ” OY 
During the former part of theſe Commotions in Si- 

cih, Philip was gaining ground upon the /!lyrians, 
and ſettling his Conqueſts at home : But before the 
re-eſtabliſhment of Affairs in that Iſland, he had car- 
ried his Arms into Thrace and the Helleſpont, among 
LJ the Aibenian Colonies and Confederates, and thereby 
1 given occaſion to freſh Diſturbances, which ſhould 
14 have been related in their due order of Time; but I 
* FF have choſen rather to do it now by way of Retroſpect, 
than to break into the Narration of what paſſed at 
mr Syracuſe. In the firſt Year of the 1ogth Olymprad, he 

; marched into Theſſaly; and having cleared out the 


_ * — _ kn ard 


Remains of Tyranny in the ſeveral Cities there, he 
not only confirmed the Theſſalians in his Intereſt, but 
gained over many of their Neighbours. : 

Having ſtrengthened himſelf in theſe Parts, he 


, went the next Year into Thrace, where he had formed Philip's 

8 a Deſign againſt the Cher/oneſe. This Peninſula had, Pe" 2 

1 with ſome little Interruption, been for many Years in l #4 

> dhe Hands of the Athenians: But Cotys, as being neſe of 

F-1 King of the Country, had lately wreſted it from them, Thrace. 

* and left it in ſucceſſion to his Son CHerſobleptes. He 
not being able to defend himſelf againſt Philip, gave 

dit back to the -{thenians, reſerving to himſelf only 

3 F Cardia the capital City. But Philip having ſoon after 

g. | routed him of the reſt of his Dominions, the Cardians, 

of | for fear of falling again under the Power of the Athe- _ 

* mans, threw themſelves into his Protection. Diopithes, o — ew” 

4 8 who was the chief of the Atbenian Colony lately ſent iche, a 

= = 


to 
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to the Cherſoneſe, conſidered this Proceeding of Philip, 
in ſupporting the Cardians, as an Act of Hoſtility 
againſt Athens, Whereupon he invaded the maritime 
part of Thrace, and carried away a great deal of Booty. 
Philip being at this time in the upper part of the 
Country, was not in a condition to do himſelf Juſtice: 
But he wrote to complain of it at Athens, as an In- 
fraction of the Peace; and his Creatures there were 
not wanting on their part, to aggravate the Charge 


who is ac-apainſt Diopithes, as having acted without Orders, 
eujed of 


a and taken it upon himſelf to renew the War. They 


 avithue likewiſe accuſed him of committing Acts of Piracy, 


Orders. and of laying their Allies under Contribution. But 
whatever Grounds there were for this part of the Ac- 
cuſation, the Government of Athens was principally to 

blame in it: For having no proper Fund for the War, 
they ſent out their Generals without Money or Provi- 
ſions, and left them to ſhift for themſelves, and yet 
made them anſwerable for afty Miſcarriages that ſhould 


happen for want of their bewg ſupplied. This was 


a great Diſcouragement to the Service, and put thoſe 
who were employed in it, upon pillaging and plun- 


dering in ſuch a manner, as they would otherwiſe have 


been aſhamed of. Demoſthenes, in an Harangue that 
he made upon the State of the Cher/oneſe, undertook 
Demoſ. the Defence of Diopithes. And altho' that might be 


thenes de- the principal Deſign of his Speech; yet he entered 


fends him, into a great Variety of other Matters, and laid open 
ſo much of the preſent Situation of Affairs, both in 


| Athens, and ſeveral other States of Greece, that it 


may be proper to give the Reader a ſhort Account of 
it; and the rather, becauſe it contains the Subſtance 
of what Demoſthenes has ſaid in ſome of his other Ora- 
tions, in the ſame manner, and almoſt in the ſame 


Terms, againſt Philip, and his Partiſans in the Athe- 


nian Aſſembly. | 

He urged to the People in behalf of Diopithes, that 
he had done nothing but what his Neceſſities had for- 
ced him to; and that he had only followed the Ex- 


ample 


—— 


2 
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ample of his Predeceſſors, who had conſtantly laid the 
Iflanders and other A/atic Allies under Contribution; 
and that they who paid it found their account init, 
in having Convoys to ſecure them from Pirates, and 
otherwiſe to protect their Trade. That inſtead of 
being queſtioned, for uſing his Induſtry to procure 
that Subſiſtence for the Troops, which he could not 
obtain from the Government, they ought forthwith to 
ſend him a Reinforcement, and to provide better for 
their Pay. However, he told them, That whatever 
ExaCtions or Violences he had been guilty of, he was 
their Officer, and it was always in their Power to ſend 
tor him home, and to puniſh him, as they found he 
_ deſerved. But he told them at the ſame time, that 
this Accuſation was made uſe of only as an Handle to 
divert them from enquiring into the Motions and 
Deſigns of Philir, who with a powerful Army inand in- 
Thrace, and upon the Heli/eſpont, was ravaging their e Phi 
Poſſeſſions, debauching their Allies, and ſtirring uPlip, x 
Igqagainſt them both the Grecians and Barbarians. © 
That whilſt he was engaged in theſe Practices, he 
was to be look'd upon as the firſt Aggreſſor; and that 
they were not to think themſelves ſecure, becauſe he 
woas not come up to the Piræus, nor was attacking 
them in Altica. 
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; Among other Arguments to induce them to make 

# head againſt him, he told them, they had more to 

1 apprehend from him, than their Neighbours had; 

1 and he explained it to them by an artful Piece of Flat- 

2 tery: You muſt not imagine, ſaid he, that Philip w 

f treat you in the ſame manner with the reſt of the Gre- 

. cians, and that he will content himſelf with barely ma- bl. 

- king Slaves of you. No; his Deſign is to deſtroy and l 

& KF cxtirpate you. For he is ſenſible that a People, who have 30 

- o long known what it is to command, will never bear vt 
FF Servituge, and that you are incapable of doing it, if you 1 

t world: He knows, that you would be alto ys ſtrug- 1 

- gling to break your Chains, and that you would vive f 

[- him more Diſturbance than all the reſt of the [Vorld. And 


e Vor. II. P therefere 
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and the 


Orators. 
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therefore you may look up it as an undeubted Maxim, 


that be can intend nothing leſs than your total Ruin and 
Deſtruct ion. 


From thence he proceeded to inveigh againſt the | 


Orators, for the treacherous Part they had acted up- 
on thete Proceedings of Philip; and he did it with 
great Boldneſs and Acrimony, by expoling their falſe 
Reaſoning, their falſe Zeal, and their falſe Courage. 


He told the People, it was in vain to think of their 
being victorious abroad, fo long as they nouriſhed in 
their Boſom theſe Penſioners and Creatures of their 


Enemy; theſe domeſiic Foes, who were as fo many 
hidden Rocks and Shelves, upon which they muſt 
one Day unavoidably ſuffer Shipwreck. He went on. 
to ſhew them, that the inſolent Behaviour of Philip 
towards them, was wholly owing to theſe Haranguers, 
who ſaved him the Trouble of managing and under- 
mining them, as he did the other States, with an Ap- 
pearance at leaſt of bearing them Good-will, and do- 
ing them good Offices. He inſtanced in the Theſſalt- 
ans, that tho' he had brought them under Subjection, 
he had taken ſome pains to inveigle them into it, and 
had ftrow'd the way to it with Flowers, by freeing them 
from their 7yrants, and by reſtoring them to their 
Seat among the Amphityons, That he had drawn the 
poor Olynthians into his Snare, by heaping his Favours 
upon them, and had lulled them aſleep by his Ceſſion 
of Po'1&ca to them. That he had at preſent got the 
Thebans under his Dependence; but that he had 
thought it proper to gild their Chains, by putting 


them in the f oſſeſſion of Bevtia, by laying waſte the 


Country of their Enemies the Phoctans, and by deli- 
vering them from a long and burdenſome War, But 
why, lays Demoſthenes, d-es he not think it worth his 
while to amuſe vtu wich ſome ſuch Marks of his Complai- 
ſance and his Bounty? IWhy does he not endeavour to gain 
upon you by ſome real or pie ended B nefits ? On the con- 
trary, he infringes your Treaties, breaks into your Alli- 
ances, and ſeizes vour Heſſeſſions; and does it with an 

high 
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high Hand, without. ſo much as attempiing is excuſe my 
diſſemble it. He tells them the Reaſon of chis Diffe- 


rence in Philip s. Conduct with regard to them, was, 


becauſe he had no need of keeping any Meafures with 
them, or of ſaving. Appearances: For that he 'knew 


he had a Party among them, wha were always ready 


to plead his Cauſe, and to Juſtify all his Proceedings. 
Athens, ſays Demoſthenes, is = only City of Greece, 
where 4 Manu may, with Impuntty, diſplay bis Elo- 


quence in Defence, and even in raise of the common 
Enemy. 


He expatiated further apon the baſe. and un gene- 


rous Artifices of the Orators, in perſecuting theit Fel- 


low-Citizens. T7 bey, ſaid he, whe have uo real Concern: 


for the Welfare of the Public, may with' Eaſe and daft 

y cenſure, arraigu, and condemn. They can always ſr- 
cure themſelves frem Danger by their in:xbauſtible Fund 

of Flattery and Diſſimulation; by Ibeir daily ſhifting and 


changing their Opinion, according. to the different Taſie 
and Humour of the People ; and by. dijgutfing and con- 
cealing from them the weak and 3 Stale f their” 
Afﬀairs. The truly brave and zealous Citizen he de- 
ſcribes in another manner: That the only Thiug be has 
in view is the People's Intereſt; that, in order to pro- 
nete it, he oppoſes their Inclinations, combats their Opi- 
nion, and makes no Conc ſſions to th:m out of Complai- 
fſance ; that be delivers his Mind freely and openly, ac- 
cording to the teſt of his Fudoment = maxes himſelf 
accountable to them, not only for.. the Reaſonableneſs of 
his Advice, but likewiſe for the Succeſs of it, Demaſt be- 
nes does not directly apply this Character to himſelf; 
but it may be eaſily collected from what follows, that 
he thought it ub to him. I know, ſays he, 
Fellow. Citizens, as well as others, how to flatter, to 
accuſe, to proſcribe, and to practiſe all thoſe other little 
Aris of gaining Credit with you ; but I have a Soul above 
it. I bave no Avarice, nor Ambition; my chief Aim is 
to repeat and inculcate thoſe Truths, which, becauſe they 


are adiſtaſteful ta you, muſt therefore give my Rivals the 
P 
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Philip 
takes ad- 


vantage e 
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Preference in your Favour; and yet they are ſu FY 4 1 
you would bearken to them, would give you the Advan- 


tage over your Enemies. It is to me a- Part unworiby 
of a good Citizen, to ſtudy ways of riſing on a ſudden to 


the higheſt Rank of Men in Athens, when you are at the 


ſame time ſinking to the loweſt Rank of Men in Greece. 


When he had thus endeavoured to open their Eyes, 
and to free them from their Dependence on the other 


Orators, he preſſed them to proceed forthwith to Ac- 


tion. It is my par!, ſays he, to propoſe ; it is yours to 


 reſo/ve, and to execute. He concludes with exhorting 


them to ſupply the Neceſſities of the State; to keep 


their Troops on foot, and in good Diſcipline ; to diſ- 
patch Ambaſſadors to all Parts, with Inſtructions to 


communicate their Reſolutions, and to give notice of 
the common Danger that threatened Greece; and 


_ thereupon to negotiate and conclude whatever ſhould 
be thought requiſite for the Service of the Common- 


wealth. And above all, he adviſed them to ſhew no 


Mercy to thoſe who proſtituted themſelves for Gain to 


the Enemy of their Country. 


Whatever Effect theſe Remonſtrances had for the 


preſent, Philip was not diſcouraged from making fur- 


ther Attempts : And he was furniſhed with a Pretence | 
or it by the Diviſions which were now in Peloponne- 
the Diwiſi-ſus; and they were owing chiefly to the Spartans, 
ons inPelo- who having little to do in the late foreign Tranſacti- 
ponneſus. ons, were recovering their Strength at home, and, 
according to their uſual practice, as they increaſed in 


Power, made uſe of it to inſult and oppreſs their 


. Neighbours. The Argives and Meſſenians being at 
this time perſecuted by them, put themſelves under 
the Protection of Philip; and the Thebans joining with 
them, they all together formed a powerful Confede- 


racy. The natural Balance againſt it, was an Union 
between Athens and Sparta, which the Spar/ans preſ- 


ſed with great Earneſtneſs, as the only means for their 
common Security; and Pfilip and the Thebans did all 
in their Power to prevent it. But Demyſthenes exert- 


ing 
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As 


without coming to an open n with Phi un they 
obliged him to deſiſt. again 


upon Eubæa. Philip had long formed a Deſign againſt * Philip's 
this Iſland, as being not only a rich Acquiſition, but — 4 
an eaſy Paſſage into the Continent of Attica; and in yg. 
order now to execute it, he had gained ſome of the 


that the Iſland muſt be loſt, if it were not immediate- 
ly relieved: Whereupon they diſpatched ſome few 
Troops thither under the Command of Phocion. This 


and made head againſt them. However Phocion was 


diſtinguiſh himſelf as a General, and to bear a princi · 
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ing himſelf upon this Occaſian, rouſed up the Aubeni- Demoſ- 
ans; and put them ſo far upon their guard, that, thenes hi- 


rits up the 
Athenians 


This Storm in Peloponneſus. was no Gotierr 1 bim. 
over, but another happened, which fell more imme- 
diately upon the Athenians; and that was an Attempt 


upon Eu- 


principal Men, who ſuffered him to throw in a Body 
of Macedonians; by means whereof he demohſhed 
ſome Places, and fortified others, and erected ſeveral 
petty Tyrants, who acted in his Name, and under his 
Authority. Piutarcbhus of Eretria, or Clitarchus (as 
he is otherwiſe called) ſent. to let the Athenians: know, 


Plutarchus, upon their Arrival, changed his Opinion, 


not diſcouraged ; he gave him battle, and routed 
him, and having gained a ſignal Victory, returned 
home. He was ſucceeded in the Command by one 
Moloſſus, who was not equal to it, and ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be taken Priſoner. But it does not appear, 
that Philip proſecuted this War to any further Advan- 
tage; ſo that the Recovery of the Iſland may be aſcri- The and 

bed to Phocion, Fever 


He had, before this Action, given ſeveral Proofs? 9 3 


of his Courage and Capacity; but he began now to — 


pal Part in the Affairs of the Government. As he 
had Talents very well ſuited to both theſe Capacities, 
he did not approve the modern Practice of allotting 
the Civil Power to one Set of Men, and the Military 
to another, but was for having them united in the 
fame Perſons, as they formerly were in Solon, Ari/tides, 

2 and 


Sent; land always tothe purpoſe. When he was one 


+ ES ++ k 
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and rid He bad ſtudied Philobphy under Plato 


N and Arge; andi Oratory he was upon a level 
.-*.-.- with che. Beſt Speakers df his Time: He was not fo 


pompous and diffuſe as they; but was better heard 


than moſt of them. His manner was plain and con- 


ciſe;;:iſtrong and pdinted, full of Matter and good 


Dayzntthe Aſſembty ohfer ved to be very penſive, and 


** mins Friends aſked him the Reaſon of it, I am conſider- 
; arg; -faid:he; bow to contra what I baue to ſuy. Ard. 


Drmieſthenes, who: had A fecret Jealouty ſy of him, was 
avofit toi call him, Jbe Pruning-book. "of bis Periods. 


"This Brevity and Simplicity in his Diction was of the 


Sparten kind; and he had ſtill more of the Spartan in 
is manner of Deportment - He had ſuch a ſettled 
Compoſure in his Countenance, that he was never 
ſeen either to laugh or cry. He was grave and au- 
ſtere even to Nſoroſeneſs; inſomuch that they who 
were Strangers to him did not care to accoſt him. 


But this Severity wastmore in his Appearance than in 


his Temper: For hel was natura ly very ealy and 
converſible, human and beneficent, and a great Pa- 
tron of [the Diſtreſſed even of thoſe who had moſt 
oppoſed him. His: Fyends reproving him for plead- 
1 in behalf of an ill Man, he told them, 7 he Inno- 
cent had nb aced of an Au te. In the Camp he went 
very thinly clad, and generally barefoot; and he lived 


at liome with his Family much in the ſame coarſe 
Hardy way. There is. upon this occaſion a remarka- 


ble Saying ; of his Wife, who was noted'for her Virtue 
and good Houſewifery:; and being viſited by an Joni- 
an Woman of Diſtindlion, who ſhewed her all her 
Jewels,; Embroidery, and other rich Ornaments, For 
my part, aid ſhe to her, my only Ornament is my good 


Man Phoeion, auh Has commanded the Athenians now 


theſe twenty Trars. He was not fo happy in his Son, 
who being inclined-to Luxury and Exceſs, he ſent 
him to Sparta to be put into a ſtricter way of Educa- 
tion; and Demades — him with it publickly, 

as 
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as an Attempt to introduce the Sparian Manners and 
Diſcipline. He certainly had a very bad Opinion of 
the Manners of his Country, and would gladly have 


.reformed them; but he could not do it otherwiſe than 
by his Example; ; and that was of ſmall Force againſt 


ſo general a Corruption. However, as to his own 
particular, it gained him an Awe and Attention from 


thoſe who would not imitate him. It created ſuch an 


Opinion of him, that he was choſen General upon 
forty-five ſeveral Expeditions, and always in his Ab- 


ſence: For tho' he did not decline the Service when 
he was called to it, he never put himſelf in the way 


of it. He was Io far from making a ſervile court to 
the People, or ſoothing them in their Follies, that he 
took all Occaſions of thwarting and oppoſing them; 
and he would never give up a Poi 

neceſſary for the Good or Safety of the Public. The 


Oracle having, upon a certain Occaſion, told the 


Athenians, that there was one Man in the City of a 
different Opinion from the reſt, and Enquiry being 


made who this ſhould be; 7, ſaid Phocion, am the 


Man; I am pleaſed with nothing that the common Peo- 
ple ſay, or do. Another time, when he had deliver- 
ed'his Opinion to them, and found that it was gene- 
rally approved, I wiſh, ſaid he, turning to his Friend, 


that what I have propoſed be not wrong. He was ſo 
tenacious in what he thought moſt adviſeable, that he 


would rather ſuffer himſelf to be treated as a Coward, 
than enter into a War, which did not appear to him 
to be juſt and neceſſary. There is an Inſtance of 


this kind, when being preſſed to engage the Enemy 


at a Diſadvantage, Vo, faid he, yuu cannot at this 
time make me waliant, nor 1.you wiſe. The Truth is, 
he was naturally inclined to Peace, and conſidered 
War no otherwiſe than as the Means of procuring it. 
He endeavoured, by ſeveral private Negotiations, to 
put an End to the War with: the Macedonians; and 
herein he ſeemed to act the Part of a Mediator: But 
= Moderation and Complaiſance, which he ſhewed 
P 4 1 


oint which he thought 
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tainly was upon good Terms with Philip, Alexander, 
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in this Correſponderice with the Enemies of his Coun- 
try, created a Suſpicion of his being too well affected 
to them; and at laſt it coſt him his Life. He cer- 


and Antipater, who all ſucceſſively eſteemed and ca- 


juſt upon ſinking. 


Philip Be- 
| Hege: Pe- 


tinthus, 


reſſed him, and would have loaded him with Preſents; 


but he could not be prevailed upon to accept any. 


Upon this occaſion Antipater was wont to ſay, I have 


two Friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades ; of 


whom the former will not ſuffer me to gratify him at all, 
and the other is never 10 be ſatisfied. Phocton, upon 
the whole, was one of the wiſeſt and beſt fort of 
Men that Athens ever bred. But the Steadineſs of 


his Virtue, and the Singularity of his Manners, would 


not let him drive on with the current of the Times he 
lived in; and Plutarch mentions it as his Misfortune, 


That he came Io the Helm when the Public Bottom was 


When Philip found his Affairs advance ſo ſlowly in 
Eubæa, he thought fit to retreat, and marched back 


to Thrace, in order to diſtreſs the Athenians in thoſe. 


Parts, from whence they received a great part of their 


- Proviſions. With this view, in the laſt Year of the 


109th Olympiad, he laid Siege to Perinthus, a ſtrong 
City upon the Propontis, and firmly attached to the 
Athenians. He inveſted it with an Army of thirty 
thouſand Men; and having raiſed his Works to a 
great height, ſo as to command thoſe of the Enemy, 
he made his Aſſault with all kinds of battering En- 


gines. The Inhabitants were no leſs active and reſo- 
jute on their part; ſo that when Philip had made a 
Breach in the Wall, which he thought ſufficient to 
gain his Entrance into the Town, he found they had 


run up another Wall within ſide; by means whereof, 
together with the natural Advantage of the Place, 
which roſe up gradually in the form of a Theatre, 
they made a vigorous Defence, and held out till they 
were relieved from Byzantium. 


Philip, 
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Philip, to cut off this Communication,. divided his 
Army, and marched with one half of it to form the 


Siege of Byzantium, leaving the other to carry on thatand By- 
of Perinthus. Theſe violent Proceedings gave a ge- Lantum. 
neral Alarm both in Greece and Perha. The Lieute- 


nants of the Provinces near the Coaſts were ordered 


to aſſiſt the Beſieged with what Forces they could 


ſpare. The Iflands of Chios, Cos, and Rhodes united 
in the ſame Deſign ; and the Athenians began now to 


exert themſelves in earneſt. Demoſthenes had before 


endeavoured to awaken them out of their Lethargy, 


and to convince them, that the firſt Attack againſt 


Perinthus was an open Violation of the Peace: And 
they ſo far gave Attention to him, that Chares was 
ſent out with a Fleet. But he was a bad Man, and 
of a mean Capacity; and as ſuch, he was pitched up- 
on by the Creatures of Philip for this Service. He 


behaved according to their Expectations, and had fo 
little Credit with the Allies of Athens upon the Hel- 


leſpent, that they did not care to admit him into their 
Ports. But the People now being grown more ſen- 
ſible of their Danger, thought it neceſſary to appoint 
ſome other Commander, on whom they could better 


depend; and accordingly Phocton was order d out with 


a freſh Supply of Forces. 

Philip had hitherto endeavoured, by many ſpecious 
Pretences, to cover his Deſigns, and to keep Meaſures 
with the Athenians : But when he found they had ta- 


ken the Alarm, and were arming ſo many others 
againſt him, he wrote them an expoſtulatory Letter, H endea- 
wherein he charged them with the Infraction of their vour: co 


Treaties, and with many other Injuries, which he, = 
LE. 


ings. 


pretended to have received from them. It was ful 
of Complaints, Reproaches, and Menaces, and was 
drawn in a very maſterly. manner, with ſo much Art 
and Delicacy, with ſuch a Variety of Facts, and ſuch 
plauſible Reafoning upon them, and with ſuch a Spi- 


Tit of Majeſty throughout the whole, that it may be 


looked upon as one of the fineſt Pieces of Antiquity. 
It 
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It was calculated for the Uſe of the Partizans at 
Athens, ſo as to furniſh them with Materials for plead- 
ing his Cauſe 1 in the Aſſembly; and the Intent of it 


was, to try if it were yet too late to divert the Peo- 
ple from puſhing things to an Extremity. The Point 
that he laid the greateſt ſtreſs upon, was the engaging 
the Perſians againſt him; and this he imputed to the 
Athenians. It does not clearly appear how far they 
were concerned in it: But it is certain, that, in order 
to check the Growth of his Power, Demo//benes had 
prepared the People for an Alliance with Perfia, and 


ſtill prefied it ;, and Paujanras ſays, that the Perſian 
Troops, which Were employed on this Occaſion, were 
commanded by #p»/lodorus an Aibenian. From ſuch 
Circumſtances as theſe, Philip thought himſelf ſuffici- 
ently Warranted to remonſtrate in the manner he did 


to the Aibenians. He told them, That by this Inflance 
of their calling in the Perſians, and that at a time when 


be was in peece with them, tbey bad ſhewn more Hatred 


and Rencur againſt kim, than in caſes of the moſt open 


and declared Enmity 8 them ; that they had adted 


in it contrary 10 al the Rules of Sher Rm and policy, 
and to the conſtant praclice not only of their Anceſtors, 
but of hemſelves likewiſe, And to this purpoſe, he 


reminded them, that they had ſome time ſince paſſed 


a formal Reſolution, to invite him to act in conjunc- 


tion wich them and the other Grecians, againſt the 


a as Barbarians, and as their common Ene— 

his applying theſe Appellations of Barbarians 
_ Foreigners to the Perfians, was an artful way of 
diſclaiming ther with regard to himſelt, and of blend- 


ing together the Intereſts of Greece, wary Macedonia, as 


if they were inſeparable. Demaſtbenes, to prevent the 


Impreihons this Letter might make upon the People, 


- endeavoured, by way of Anſwer, to expoſe the Fal- 


tene de. lacy of the Arguments contained in it. They were 
rat: fin. founded wholly upon a preſumption, that the Atheni- 
ans were the Aggreflors : But it was notorious, that 
Philip was. taking their Places, intercepting their Pro- 

viſions, 
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viſions, attacking their Allies, and making every Day 
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FF freſh Incroachments upon them, and that in a time 
3 of profound Peace, as he calls it, and before any 
- JY meaſures had been taken by the Ath-nizns-to oppoſe 
, him. This was the Truth of the Cafe z and that 
1 which Demoſthenes thought it more neceſſary to con- 
3 vince-the People of, than to go about to juſtify, or to 
/ refute | the Facts they were charged with. He told 
y them, The Letter was wrole in a Stile not ſuitable to 
he the People of Athens; that it was a plain Declaration 
| of War againſt them , that Philip had long fince made 
n the ſame Bebra by his Actions; and that by the 
* Peace be bad concluded with them, ht meant nothing 
1 further than a bare Ceſſation of Arms, in order to gain 
- time, and to take them more unprepared. From thence 
1. he proceeded to his uſual Topic of reproving them for 
e their Sloth, and for ſuffering themſelves to be delu- 
7 ded by their Orators, who were in Philip's Pay. At 
d the ſame time he adviſed them to change their Gene- 
* rals; for that they who had ruined their Affairs, were 
4 not very likely to retrieve them. Phocton declar'd hisPhocion 
2 Opinion to the ſame effect concerning the Generals ; /ucceeds | 
„ and it was upon this Occaſion that he was appointed to ep 
e ſucceed Chares. 1 
d The Byzantines received him with great Marks of 
4 Confidence and Friendſhip; and he, by acting in 
IC concert with them, ſoon obliged Philip to abandon his 
e- FF Deſign both upon Byzantium and Perinthus. He allo ye raiſes 
15 took ſome of his Ships, recovered ſeveral Places which 4% rhe 
of he had garriſoned, ravaged the flat part of the Coun- Sieger, 
d- try, and drove him out of the elle/penr. It is ſaid, „ ue, 
1 that the Siege of Perinihus was raiſed before by the Philip ou: 
= Perſians; but whatever hand they had in it, the Inha- e Hel- 
e, bitants of that Place, as well as of BHygantium, aſcri-leſpont. 
l- bed their Deliverance Wholly to the Athenians, and 
re teſtified it in the moſt ſolemn manner, giving them 
u- [liberty to ſettle among them, and intermarry with 
at them ; and granting them greater Privileges and Im- 
—_— munities, than their own Citizens enjoyed. They alſo 
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from him. And as to himſelf, his Diſappointment 
in this Expedition, with the loſs of a good Number 


therto received. This reduced him to his old Arti- ö 
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conſecrated Crowns, and erected Statues to them. 


The Inhabitants of the Cher ſoneſe, in token of the like 


Deliverance, raiſed Altars to the Athenians, and de- 
creed to them a Crown of Gold. So terrible was the 
Name of Philip grown to the People in theſe Parts, 
that they thought they could never give ſufficient 
Proofs of their Gratitude to thoſe who had freed them 


of his Men, was the greateſt Mortification he had hi- 


fice, of endeavouring to renew the Peace with Athens : 


Philip's 
Expeai tion 


into Scy- 
thia : 


And he kept up the Appearance of negotiating, it for 


the next two Years after the Siege of Perintbus. But 
he was arming all the while, and making new In- 


fractions; and the ſubſequent Account of his Proceed- 


ings will ſhew, that there was no way left of bringing 
Things to a Determination, but by the Sword. 
Without waiting the Reſult of his laſt Overture to 
the Atbenians, he marched againſt Aubens King of 
Scythia, upon a Pretence, that he had not gratified 
him for the Aſſiſtance he had given him in his Wars 
againſt the Mrians. The Scythians gave him battle; 


but tho' they were far ſuperior in Number, he de- 


feated them, and carried off a great deal of Booty, 
which conſiſted chiefly of Women and Children, and 
Cattle; and among the latter, there were twenty 


thouſand Mares for breeding. In his return, the Tri. 


balli of Mafia pretending to a Share of the Spoil, diſ- 


Hi, Over- 
tures of 
Peace re- 
jeced at 
Athens; 


puted his Paſſage; and thereupon enſued a ſharp Con- 
flict, wherein his Horſe was killed under him, and 
himſelf ſo wounded, that he mult have fallen into the 


Enemy's Hands, if he had not been reſcued by his 
Son Alexander, who was with him in this Expedition, 


and gave this carly Token of what might one Day be 
expected from him. 

The Peace in the mean time was under conſidera- 
tion at Athens; and the People were divided concer- 
ning it, according to the different Sentiments of their 

Leaders. 
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Leaders. Phocion was for accepting it, but was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by Demoſthenes; and his Advice for 
rejecting it prevailed, When Philip found the Athe- 
mans would not treat with him, and that they were 
acting offenſively againſt him, eſpecially at Sea, 
where they blocked up his Ports, and put an intire 
ſtop to his Commerce, he began to form new Alli- whereupon | 
ances againſt them, particularly with the Thebans and be for It 
Theſſalians, without whom he knew he could ner... ſe nm 
keep open his Paſſage into Greece. At the ſame time | 
he was ſenſible, that his engaging theſe Powers to act | 
directly againſt Athens, and in his own perſonal Quar- 
rel, would have ſo bad an Aſpect, that they would 
not eaſily come into it. For which Reaſon, he en- 
deavoured underhand to create new Diſturbances in and createt 
Greece, that he might take ſuch a Part in them, ase Di- 
would beſt anſwer his Views: And when the Flame ee a 
was kindled, his point was to appear rather to be call- ay 1 
ed in as an Aſſiſtant, than to act as a Principal. 1 

Theſe freſh Commotions took their Riſe from the . 
Locri Ozolæ, who bordered upon the Phocians, and F 
were accuſed of the fame Act of Profanation which 1 

they had committed in breaking up a Piece of Ground 1 
belonging to the Temple of Apollo at Delphi : And i 
this Caſe was referred, in the ſame manner as the | 
former was, to the Amphityons, who, in order to 
form their Judgment upon the Matter in diſpute, 
went to take a View upon the Place, but were ſo in- 
ſalted and attacked by the Locrians, that they were 'F 
forced to fly for it. Hereupon both Sides had re- * 
courſe to Arms, and there was all the Appearance of i 
a ſecond Holy War, But it was not carried on with l 
the ſame Zeal as the former; it was ended almoſt | 
as ſoon as it began, and ſerved only to advance Phi- i 
lIip's Authority in Greece. This was owing chiefly to HDA 
 Aſchines, who was fecretly his Agent, and had, by prometed by 1 
his means, got himſelf to be deputed on the part of Echines. 1 

Athens, as one of the Members in the preſent Aſ— 0 
ſembly of the Amphiflyons. When he found the War = 
went 1 
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nians a 
larmed at 
it. 


The Athe- 
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went on ſo heavily, and that they, who were to con- 


tribute towards it, were very back ward in ſending in 
their Quota's, he propoſed to the reſt of the Depu- 


ties, that the ſeveral States which they repreſented, 
ſhould either hire foreign Troops, and tax themſelves 


to pay them, or that, in order to fave that I rouble 
and Expence, they ſhould chooſe Philip for their Ge- 


neral. They readily ſwallowed the Bait that was laid 


for them, and agreed to the latter of theſe Propoſals. 


Hereupon a formal Embaſly was ſent to Philip, to de- 


mand his Aſſiſtance in avenging the Honour of the 


| Deity; and to notify to him, that the Grecians had, 
by their Repreſentatives in the Council of the Amp hic. 
Philip che- Iyons, choſen him their General for that purpoſe, with 


en General full Power to proceed 1 in the manner he ſhould judge 


Dehn, men proper. 


Philip did not want much . to accept the 
Offer of that, which he had ſo eagerly purſued, and 
which was, in effect, the Completion of all his other 


3 Deſigns. He immediately got his Troops together, 


and began his march: But inſtead of going on to cha- 
ſtiſe the Locrians, he made a ſudden turn, and ſeized 
upon Elatèa, a capital City of Phecis, which was very 
- well ſituated for awing the Thebans, of whom he be- 


gan to grow jealous, and for preparing his way to 


Athens. But by fo extraordinary a Step as this, he 


fairly threw off the Maſk, and bad defiance to the 


whole Body of the Grectans. 


ing, the Trumpets ſounded the Alarm, and the City 
was filled with Terror and Amazement. The next 
Morning the Aſſembly met, and all che Generals and 
Orators aſſiſted at it: But when it was expected, 
that ſome of the Members ſhould rife to offer their 
Advice upon the preſent Fxigency, every body fat 
mute and confounded. The Cricr made proclama- 
tion, and demanded, according to the uiual Form, 
Who of them was diſpaſed to ſpeak ? No body yet ot- 


tering, 


The News of it arriving at Athens in the Even- I 
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fering, the ſame Queſtion was ſeveral] times repeated; 
but till to no Purpoſe. At length, in this general They are 
dead Silence, Demoſthenes roſe up, and endeavoured toi, | 
diſpel their Fears, and to animate them for their De. 2 by 
fence. The moſt immediate Danger they appre- 
hended from Phil:p, was his late Alliance with the _ 
Thebans ; and this was the point that Demoſthenes 
laboured chiefly to clear up to them, and to make it 
appear, that the Thebans were not fo ſtrongly attached 
to him as they imagined. For if it were ſo, ſaid he, we 
ſhould nct now have heard of bis being at ElatEa, but in 
Attica. To which he added, That however the The- 
bans might before have been deluded by him, this laft Pro- 
ceeding of his had mote fully opened their Eyes. It is true, 
ſaid he, ſome part of them he has gained by Money-and' 
Artifice ; and be has drawn down his Troops to Toe them 
in heart, and to intimidate the reſt, who are the greateſt. 
Part, and who have hitherto oppoſed bim, and would. 
till continue to do ſo, if they bad any Proſpet of being. 
ſupported. Wherefore he propoſed, That all _ 
were able to bear Arms, ſhould march out of the 
City, and make a general Rendezvous at Eleuſis, as 
well to ſet an Example to the reſt of Greece, for aſ- 
ſerting the common Liberty, as to ſhew the Thebans 
in particular, that they were ready to protect and a{- 
fiſt them. And in regard to that inveterate Enmity 
and Rancour, which had ſo long ſubſiſted between 
Athens and Thebes, he adviſed the People to ſuppreſs 
it for the preſent, and not to revive the Memory of 
paſt Injuries, which, he told them, would only ſerve 
to hinder, or retard that Union and good Correſpon- 
| dence, which were now become ſo neceſſary for their 
1 mutual Preſervation. He further propoſed, That 
1 Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the ſeveral States of 
ar Greece, to make it a common Caule ; but eſpecially, 
and in the firſt place to the T hebans, as they were 
bY more immediately expoſed, and as they were the 
— Barrier to Athens. The Aſſembly readily agreed to 
this Advice of Demeſth.nes; and purſuant thereto, a 
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| Decree in form was drawn up, with an additional 


Clauſe, That a Fleet of two hundred Sail ſhould be 
fitted out, to cruize near Thermopyle. 


His Nego- There being no time to be loſt in this Negotiation 


tiation 


ewith the 


Thibans. patched to them, with Demo ſbenes at the head of 


with the Thetans, Ambaſſadors were forthwith dif. 


them; and they were met by others on the part of 


Python o- Philip. The principal of them was Python, who was a 


poſes him, 


Pyzantine by Birth, and had been made a free Citizen 
of Athens, but was now in Philip's Intereſt. He was 
a very able and forcible Speaker, and therefore was 
upon this occaſton oppos'd to Demoſthenes. The Ma- 


cedonians were heard firſt, the Preference being given 


to them as Friends and Allies. They ſet out with 
large Encomiums on Philip, and after a long Recital 
of the many Benefits and Advantages the J hetans had 


received from him, and the many Injuries and Pro- 


vocations they had received from Athens, they endea- 
voured to excite their Gratitude on the one hand, 


and to fire their Reſentment on the other. They 


alſo tempted them with the Hopes of Booty, which, 
they told them, they ſhould find in great abundance 


in Attica, and that they would at the ſame time pre- 
vent the ravaging their own Country, and making it 
the Seat of the War, which would be the neceſſary 
Conſequence of their entering into an Alliance with 


| Athens Upon the whole, they propoſed to them the 


alternative, either that they ſhould join with Philip 


in the Invaſion of Attica, or that they ſhould ſit ſtill, 
and give him a free Paſſage through Beotia. 
Demoſthenes, by way of Reply, uſed the ſame kind 


of Reaſoning with the Thebans, as he had done with 


the A:henians, to convince them of the Neceſſity of 
proceeding againſt Philip as their common Enemy: 
For that whatever Words or Pretences he made ule 
of, his Deſigns were too viſible from his Actions. He 
inſtanced particularly in the manner of his ſeizing, 
upon Ela!/#a. He told them, That in caſe he ſhou'd 
fucceed ſo for as to conquer Attica, Thebes would juffer 
in 


. 
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in its Turn; That he would go on from one City, and 
one Province to another, and would never top till he 
bad made himſelf Maſter of the whole. 

The Thebang were not very inclinable to enter into 
any Engagements on either Side: They had too live- 
ly a Senſe of the Miſeries they had undergone, eſpe- 
cially whilſt the Wounds they had received in the 
Phocian War were ſtill freſh upon them. But Demo/- 
 thenes fired them to ſuch a degree, that they were no 
longer Maſters of themſelves. The Force of his Elo- 
quence, upon this Occaſion, is ſaid to have caſt a Mift 
over their Underſtanding, to have carried them away 
like a Whirlwind, and to bave worked them up to a ſort 
of Enibufiaſm : Inſomuch that, laying aſide all Fear 
and Gratitude, and other prudential Conſiderations, The The- 
they declared themſelves for the Alliance with A. bans enter 


into an Al- 
lance with 


Athens. 


That which animated Demoſthenes, next to his Zeal 
for the Public Safety, was his having to do with a 
Man of Python's Abilities; and he ſome time after 
took occaſion to value himſelf upon the Victory he 
had obtained over him. I did not give way, ſaid he, Demoſ- 
to the boaſting Python, when he would have bore methenes va. 
down with a Torrent of Words. He gloried more in lues reg 
the Succeſs of this Negotiation, than of any other he ggf. 
had been employed in, and ſpoke of it as his Maſter- * 
piece in Politics. It was certainly of the greateſt Im- 
portance to Athens at this time, when Philip ſeemed. 
fully bent on her Deſtruction, and when ſhe had no 
other immediate proſpect of Relief, but from the gain- 
ing the Thebans. Demoſthenes therefore, to do himſelf 
Juſtice, put the People in mind of the Danger they 
had eſcaped. He told them, It was he, who had dij- 
perſed that Cloud which hung over the City, and that, 
by this Inſtance of bis unwearied Diligence and Zeal for 
the Public, he had excceded all that had been done by the 
greateſt Orators of former Ages. He was generally 
more modeſt than he appears to have been in this 
Caſe: But it muſt be conſidered, that what he ſaid 
You; Il. * upon 
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226 The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
| upon this Occaſion, was ſome time after, in his De- 
tence againſt Æſcbines, who, by his artful and invidi- 

ous Inſinuations, had put him under a neceſſity of enu- 


merating his Services to the Commonwealth, and of 


letting them in the ſtrongeſt Light they would bear. 
Philip'* When P#-/ip found himfelf thus diſappointed of the 
ertifices to T hebans, he ſued again to the Athenians for Peace; but 


avoid | 1 f 2. es 1 
8 they ſaw his drift too plainly to truſt him, and were 


tagem; which was, by bribing the Oracle, to terrify 
them with fatal Omens and Predictions concerning the 


Event of it. Demoſirenes, to prevent theſe Warnings 
making any deep Impreſſion, treated them with the 


utmoſt Contempt; and it was upon this Occaſion that 

He charged the Prieſteſs with Phz/ipprzing. He put the 

Thebans in mind of their Epaminondas, and the Athe- 

nians of Pericles, who, he told them, were governed 

by Reaſon and good Senſe, and would not ſuffer them- 

| ſelves to be carry'd away by ſuch idle, ſuperſtitious 

Fancies, which they looked upon only as a Cloke for 

Cowardiſe. The Ath niens were ſo eager for the War, 

| that they eaſily got the better of theſe frightful Ap- 

prehenſions; and D:moſthenes had, by his laſt Treaty, 

gained ſuch an Aſcendant both over them and the Te- 

bans, that they ſubmitted themſelves. entirely to his 
Directions. | 

Olymp. Accordingly they took the Field, and encamped to- 

110. 3. gether near Cheronea in Bœotia; where Philip met them 

The Battle with thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horle. 

25 * He was ſomewhat ſuperior to them in Numbers, and 

more ſo in the goodneſs of his Officers. Ne gave the 

Command of the left Wing of his Army to his Son 

Alexander; but, in regard to his Youth, he placed 

the beſt of his Officers about him, and the right 

Wing he took to himſelt. In the Grecran Army, 

the Th:bans were on the right, and the Albeniaus on 


the 


too much exaſperated to hearken to any Terms of 

Accommodation. However, he reſolved to ftand it 
out with them, and both Sides prepared for Battle, 
But before it came to Action, he try'd another Stra- 
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the left. At Sun-riſing the two Armies joined Battle, 
and behaved with ſuch equal Courage and Bravery, 


that it was long before any Impreſſion was made on 


either Side; 'till at length Alexander, exerting him- 


{elf in an extraordinary manner, broke in upon the 
Sacred Band of the 7 hebans, and cut them to Pieces; 


after which, the reſt of that Wing were eaſily routed. 


Philip, who had to do with the Athenians, forced 


them likewiſe to give way: But they ſoon recovered 


their Ground; and Lyficles, who, in conjunction with 
Chares, commanded the Athenian Troops, puſhed 


forwards into the Centre of Philip's Army; where, 


imagining himſelf victorious, he cried out to his 


Men, Come on, let us purſue them to Macedonia, Phi- 


lip, obſerving what paſſed, and that Ly/icles, inſtead 


of attacking his Phalanx in flank, when he had ſo fair 
an Opportunity, went on a wild diſorderly Purſuit, 
ſaid coolly, The Athenians don't know how to conquer. 
And thereupon he drew up his Phalanx on a little 
Eminence, from whence he pour'd down upon them, 


and taking them both in Flank and Rear, entirely Philip 
routed them. It was upon this Occaſion that De- gains the 
molthenes threw down his Arms, and was one of the V 


firſt who fled : And there is a ridiculous Circumſtance 
told of him, that in his flight, his Clothes catching 


hold of a Buſh, he took it for an Enemy, and cry d 
out for Quarter. There were above a thouſand Atbe- 


nians killed in the Action, and above two thouſand 
taken Priſoners; and the Loſs, on the part of the The- 
bans, was mach the ſame. 


Philip was tranſported with this Victory beyond Hi, Reha- 
meaſure; and having drank to excels at an Entertain- viour ups 
ment, which he gave upon that Occat:on, went into“ 


the Field of Battle, where he inſulted over the Slain, 


and upbraided the Prifoners with their Misfortunes 


He leaped and danced about in a frantic manner, and 
with an Air of Burleſque ſung the Beginning of the 
Decree, which Demoſthenes had drawn up as a Decla- 
ration of the War againſt him. Demades, who was 
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in the Number of the Priſoners, had the Courage to 
reproach him with this ungenerous Behaviour, telling 
him, That Fortune had given him the part of Aga- 
memnon, but tt at be was afting that of Therſites. He 


wrought a thorough Change in him; and he was fo 
far from being offended at Demades, that he immedi- 
ately gave him his Liberty, and ſhewed him after- 
wards great marks of Honour and Friendſhip. He 
| likewiſe releaſed all the Arhenian Captives, and with- 
out Ranſom ; and when they found him ſo generoul- 
ly diſpoſed towards them, they made a Demand of 
their Baggage, with every thing elſe that had been 
taken from them ; but to that Philip reply'd, Surely 
they think [ have not beat them. This Diſcharge of 
the Priſoners was aſcribed in a great meaſure to De- 


to have ſoftened his Temper with the Aitic Graces, as 
Diodorus expreſſes it: And Philip himſelf acknow- 
ledged, upon another Occaſion, that his frequent Con- 
verſe with the Athentan Orators, had been of great 
uſe to him in correcting his Morals. Juſtin repre- 
ſents his Carriage after the Battle in a very different 
light; as that he took abundance of Pains to diſſem- 
ble his Joy; that he affected great Modeſty and Com- 
paſſion, and was not ſeen to laugh; that he would 
have no Sacrifice, no Crowns, nor Perfumes; that he 
forbad all kind of Sports, and did nothing that might 
make him appear to the Conquerors to be elated, 
nor to the Conquered to be inſolent. But this Ac- 
count ſeems to have been confounded with others, 
which were given of him after his being reformed by 


was over, and that he began to recollect himſelf, he 
ſhewed great Humanity to the Athenians, and that, 
He renews in order ſtill to keep meaſures with them, he renew- 
the Pence d the Peace. But the Thebans who had renounced 
avith A- . 6 | 2 : 

ens their Alliance with him, he treated in another man- 
ner. He, who affected to be as much Maſter of his 


Allies, 


was fo ſtruck with the juſtneſs of this Reproof, that it 


mades, who is ſaid to have new-modelled Philip, and 


Demades. It is certain, that after his firſt Tranſport | 
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Allies, as of his Subjects, could not eaſily pardon thoſe 
who had deſerted him in fo critical a Conjuncture. 


Wheretore he not only took Ranſom for their Priſon- His Severi- 
ers, but made them pay for leave to bury their Dead. ty fowards 


It is further ſaid, that either by the Sword, or by Ba- 885 


niſnment, he cleared the City of the principal Men 
who had ſtood in oppoſition to him, and confiſcated 
their Goods; that he recalled all ſuch as had been ba- 
niſhed for eſpouſing his Intereſt, and made them 
Judges and Magiſtrates, with a Power of Life and 
Death over thoſe who had been the Authors of their 
Exile. After theſe Severities, and after having pla- 
ced a ſtrong Garriſon over them, he granted them a 
Peace. 


CHAP. IV. 


From the Battle of Cheronea, 10 the Death of Philip of 


Macedon. 
Containing the Space 7 8 one 5 ear, 


T HE generality of the e were not much 
dejected upon this Overthrow, eſpecially ſince 
Philip had ſhewn fo much Moderation towards them : 

But Horm who ſaw further into the Conſequences of 
it, were not very eaſy in their preſent Situation. o- 
crates was more particularly affected with the Loſs 
and Diſgrace they had ſuffered ; and was fo appre- 
henſive that Philip would make ſome further uſe of 


his Victory, that he choſe rather to ſtarve himſelf to Iſocrates 
death, than to ſurvive the Liberty of his Country :/arves 
Which 1s a ſufficient Proof, that his Intimacy with himjelf. 


Philip, which has before been mentioned, was with 
an Intent to ſerve the Commonwealth ; and that his 
End was good, tho' he was miſtaken in the Means of 
attaining it, and in the Man he had to deal with. 
The Truth is, he was not converſant enough in pub- 
lic Affairs. His proper Province was his School, 


Q. 3 wherein 


. The Grecian Hiſtory, Bock II. 
wherein he ſucceeded beyond any Man of his time 


and he got ſo much Money by it, that he was obli- 
ged to bund a Galley, and maintain it at his own 


Charge. Plutarch condemns him for his unactive and 


recluſe way of Life, and ſets him in a very pedantic 
Light: That he fat poring at home in his Study, 
when every body elſe was in Arms: That, inſtead of 
ſharpening his Sword and his Spear, and brightning 

up his Helmet, he was adapting, ranging and poliſh- 

ing his Words and Sentences; and that he was three 
O:ympiads in compoling * one ſingle Oration. How, 
ſays he, would that Man have been terrified at the 


clattering of Weapons, or the routing of a Pl alanx, who 


was ſo afraid of ſuffering one Vowel to claſh with. auo- 


ther, or to pronounce a Word where the Syllables were 


uneven ? But notwithſtanding this Piece "of Raillery, 
= was generally reſpected and admired, not only as 
perfect Maſter in his Profethon, but as a thorough 
Well-wiſher to his Country. 
The Enemies of Demoſthenes were not wanting on 


this Occaſion, to accuſe him as the Author of their 


The Cow Misfortunes. But the generality of the People ſtill 


moſthenes retained their former good Opinion of him, and nof 
approved. only acquitted him of all that had been laid to his 


Charge, but reſtored him to the Management of their 
Affaus, and put themſelves wholly under his Care 


and Guidance, to provide for their future Security. 


As a further Inſtance of their Regard for him, they 


pitched upon him as the moſt proper Perſon to ſpeak 


the funeral Oration upon the Interment of the Slain. | 
Nothing could be a ſtronger Mark of their Approba- 


tion of his Services, than the appointing him, 'who 
had adviſed the War, to celebrate the Memory of thoſe 
who were killed in it. And it js mentioned to 7 the Ho- 
nour of the People likewiſe, that, contrary to their 


uſual Practice, they had qiſtinguiſhed ſo rightly in the 


Neſent Caſe of * and Judged of him ac- 


cording 


His Panegyric, 


Chap. IV. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
coraing to the Zeal and Intention of his Service, and 
not according to his Succeſs. 


This Defeat was attributed chiefly to the ill Con- Lyſicles 
duct of the Generals Lyficles and Cares; the former put 10 
whereof the Athenians put to death at the inſtance of Hat. 


Lycurgus, who had great Credit and Influence wath 


the People, but was a ſevere Judge, and a moſt bit- 


ter Accuſer. You, Lyſicles, laid he, was General of 
the Army; a thouſand Cit:zens are flain, two thouſand 


taken Priſoners, a'Trophy has been erefted to the Diſhc- 


nour of this City, and all Greece is enſlaved: You had 
the Command when all theſe Things happened ; and yet 


you dare to live, and view the Light of the Sun, aud 


bluſh not to appear publicly in the Forum ; you, Lylicles, 


f who are born the Monument of your Country Shame. 
This Lycurgus was one of the Orators of the firſt Character 
rank, and free from the general Corruption which Lycur- 


the 
then reigned among them. He managed the public e 


Treaſure for twelve Years with great uprightnefs, and 
had all his Life long the reputation of a Man ot Ho- 
nour and Virtue. "Fe increaſed the Shipping, ſup- 
ply'd the Arſenal, drove the bad Men out of the City, 
and framed vera good Laws. He kept an exact 
Regiſter of every thing he did during his Adminiſtra- 
tion; and when that was expired, he cauſed it to be 
fixed up to a Pillar, that every body might be at li- 


berty to inſpect it, and to cenſure his Conduct. He 


carried this point lo far, that, in his laſt Sickneſs, he 
ordered himſelf to be carried: to the Senate-houſe, to 
give a public Account of all his Actions; and after he 
had refuted one who accuſed him there, he went home 
and died Notwithſtanding the Auſterity of his Tem- 
„he was a great Encourager of the Stage; which, 
tho” it had been carried to an excels that was mani- 
feſtly hurtful to the Public, he ſtill looked upon as 
the beſt School to inſtruct and poliſh the Minds of 
the People: And to this end he kept up a Spirit of 
Emulation among the Writers of Tragedy, and erect- 
ed the Statues of Aſehylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
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He left three Sons who were unworthy of him, and 

behaved ſo ill, that they were all put in Priſon ; but 

Demoſtbenes, out of regard to the Memory of their 
Father, got them diſcharged. 

and e, lt does not appear that Chares underwent any Pro- 

Chares. ſecution for his Share in this Action; tho', according 

to his general Character, he deſerved i it as much or 

more than his Collegue. For he had no Talents for 

Command, and was very little different from a com- 

mon Soldier. Timotheus ſaid of him, That inſtead of 

being a General, he was fitter to carry the General's Bag- 

gage. His Perſon indeed was of that robuſt kind of 

make; and it was that which ſerv ed in ſome mea- 

ſure to recommend him to the People : But he was 

more a Man of Pleaſure than Fatigue. In his Mili - 

tary Expeditions, he was wont to carry with him a 

Band of Muſic ; and he defray'd the Expence of it our 

of the Soldiers Pay. Notwithſtanding his want of A- 

bilities, he had a thorough good Opinion of himſelf. 

He was vain and poſitive, bold 3 boiſterous; a 


great Undertaker, and always ready to warrant Suc- 


ceſs; but his Performances ſeldom anſwered ; and 
hence it was, that Chares's Promiſes became a Pro- 
verb. And yet, as little as he was to be depended on, 
he had his Partizans among the People, and among 
the Orators, by whoſe means he got himſelf to be fre- 
quently cNDIOyG, and others to be excluded who 
were more capable. As he had no true Merit of his 
own, he could the leis bear it in thoſe who had: 


This was the grounds of his malicious Charge againſt 
Iphicrates and Timotheus; and the manner in which it 


was carried on, has already been mentioned as a Re- 
proach to the Commonwealth. In ſhort, he was a bad 


Man, as well as a bad Officer, and did very little real 
Service or Honour to his Country, either at home or 


Olymp. abroad. 
118. 


7 þe Death — This Year, being the laſt of the hundred and tenth 
and Hh Olympiad, died Timoleen. He had ſome time before 


adler 'f loſt his Sight, which he bore very patiently ; and 
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the Syracufians, to alleviate his Affliction, and to ſhew 
their Reſpect and Gratitude to him, went in great 
Numbers to viſit him, and carried with them all the 
Strangers in thoſe Parts, to entertain them with the 
ſight of their great Benefactor. Notwithſtanding his 
Blindneſs, he continued to the laſt to give his Atten- 
tion to the Public. When any Matter of moment 
came before the Aſſembly, he was conducted to the 
Theatre in a fort of Car, and was uſhered in with the 
Joyful Acclamations and Benedictions of the People; 
and when he had delivered his Opinion, they were 
always determined by it. He was buried at the 
Charge of the Public, with great Pomp, and with a 
general Lamentation ; and anniverſary Games were 
inſtituted to do Honour to his Memory. That which I 
endeared him ſo much to the Syracyfians, beſides the | 
great Things he had done for them, was his living 
and dying among them as their common Father, and 
as a Native of Sicily, without regard to the Honours 
and Applauſe, that he might have received upon his 
return to Greece. But he was a wile and moderate 
Man, as well as valiant and fortunate; he knew where 
to ſtop, and how to enjoy the Fruits of his Conqueſts. 
There is hardly an Inſtance of any other Grecian, who, 
after ſuch Succeſs, went quietly to his Grave, with- 
out expoſing himſelf further, ſo as to fall a Sacrifice 
either to his own Ambition, or to the Inſolence and 
Ingratitude of his Countrymen. Plutarch obſerves a 
remarkable Difference between the Atchievements of 
3 Timoleon, and thoſe of his Contemporaries: That in 
I thoſe of Timotbeus, Ageſilaus, Pelopidas, and even 
of Epaminondas, who was the Pattern that Timo- 
beon copied after, there was a certain Stiffneſs, La- 
bour, and Struggling, which took off from the Merit 
and Luſtre of them; but that thoſe of T:moleon were 
J like the Poetry of Homer, and the Painting of Nico- 
JT machus, which, beſides the Strength and Beauty that 
they had in common with others, were more free and 
caſy, more graceful and more maſterly. We can 
| fever 
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never too much admire and extol the eaſy Progreſs 


that he made with an handful of Men in Sicily, by 
driving out the Tyrants, diſperſing the numerous 


Fleets and Armies of the Carthaginians, and taking 
Syra:uſe, one of the ſtrongeſt Cities in the World, 


and which had fo long withſtood all the Power of 


Athens ; tho' it muſt be confeſſed, that it was not ſo 
well fortified, nor fo well defended now, as in the 
time of the Peloponneſian War. But tho' his Actions 


were ſo generally applauded, it happened once, that 
two of the Syracufians, who were popular Speakers, 
brought a Charge againſt him for ſome part of his 
Conduct as General ; and one of them demanded that 


he ſhould give Security for his Appearance; which 


the People were highly offended at, as thinking that, 
in his Caſe, the ordinary Forms of Juſtice ought to be 
diſpenſed with. But he would not ſuffer himſelf to be 
exempted from a due Obſervance of the Laws, which 
he had taken ſo much pains to enforce againſt others. 
However, when the Matter came to be heard, he 
treated it as a Piece of Calumny, and inſtead of go- 


ing about to refute it, he only thanked the Gods, 


that they had granted his Requeſt ; for that he had 
lived to ſee the Syracufians now at liberty to ſay what- 


ever they thought fit. He left them in full poſſeſſion 


of the liberty both of ſpeaking and acting; and they 


enjoyed it about twenty Years, till the ill Uſe they 


made of it, gave riſe to the Tyranny of Agathoc les, 


who brought them again into their former Condi- 
See e ee 

The Battle of Cheronea was ſo deciſive, that from 
thence we may date the downfal of the Liberties. of 
Greece. For tho' Philip did not purſue his Advantage 


ſo far as might naturally have been expected; yet the 


Terror of his Arms kept the Whole Country in awe, 


Philip pro. and paved the way to its more entire Subjection. 


poſes an 


Expedition ang formed in his Thoughts, was an Expedition a- 


againſt 
Perſia, 


The Point which he had in view, and which he had 


gainſt Perſia ; And as this was not eaſily to be carried 
On 
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on without the Aſſiſtance of the Grecians, he engaged 

them, under a Pretence of revenging the W rongs they 

had received from the Barbarians, to join with him in 
it, and got himſelf to be declared their Captain Gene- and is de- 

ral; which was a principal Motive with him in this Car- 


tain Gene- 
Undertaking. 33 


But whilit he was making the neceſſary Preparati- 
ons for this War, he was diverted from 1t by the Af- 
fairs of his Family. He ſuffered great Unealineſs 
with his Wife Ohmpias, who was of a turbulent, jea- 
lous, and revengefal Temper, and had alſo given him 
ſtrong Suſpicions of her Chaſtity; inſomuch that, Hedivorces 
tho' there was no formal Proof againſt her. he made Olympias. 
it a Pretence to divorce her, and married Clzopa'ra, Marries 
a very beautiful young Woman, and Niece to Ata- Cleopatra. 
lus, one of his principal Officers. Attalus was tranſ- 
ported with the Honour done to his Family, and be- 
ing heated with Wine at the Marriage-feaſt, ſaid pub- 
licly, The Macedonians ought now 10 invoke the Gods 
that the new Queen might bring Philip a lawful Succe/- 
for. Alexander, who was before diſguſted at the 
Treatment his Mother had met with, was now more 
thoroughly provoked at that which fo nearly concern- 
ed himſelt : Zhai, ſaid he, do you then take me for a 
Baſtard? And in a Rage threw his Cup at him; which 
Attalus returned Philip, who fat at another Table, 9,arrets 
1 was fo incenſed at what had paſſed, that he drew his c= bis 
| J Sword, and run at his Son as the Diſturber of the ag Alex- 
| ; Feaſt; but being lame he fell down, and gave . 
Company time to interpoſe. But Alexander was not 
to be pacified; they had much ado to keep him from 
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; 1 deſtroying himſelf. He was fo far from ſubmitting 
> J himſelf to his Father, that he rallied him upon his 
5 1 Fall. In troth, ſaid he, the Macedonians are mighty 
„wel fitted with a General to conduct them out of Europe 


into Aſia, who 1s not able to go from one Table to ano- 
| ther without danger of breaking bis Neck, With this 
F { Sarcaſm he quitted the Room, and retired to ///yrium, 
l I having firſt carried his Mother to Epirus. But this 
A 2 Affair 
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Affair was afterwards made up by means of Dema- 
rabus a Corinthian, who being in great Credit and 
Confidence with Philip, made him ſenſible, that he 
had gone too far in his Reſentment againſt his Son, 

and thereupon was ſent to bring him back. 
Philip, ſoon after this Accident, met with another 
ok the ſame kind, which proved more fatal to him. 
71, Mar. This happened upon the Marriage of his Daughter 
riage of his Cleopatra with Alexander King of Epirus, and Brother 
_— of O:ympias. Philip, to add to the Solemnity of the 
opatka Nuptials, and to do himſelf Honour upon his intend- 
ed Expedition, which he had ſtill very much at heart, 
made a moſt magnificent Entertainment, and invited 


| choſen him their General. The ſeveral Cities, from 
whence they came, were not wanting on their part to 
compliment him on the Occaſion, and to flatter his 
Vanity: They vy'd with one another in ſending him 
Crowns of Gold; and Athens was not leſs zealous and 


_ Philip went in great Pomp to aſſiſt at them, be- 

g dreſſed in a white Robe, and his Nobles and 
Gnade attending him in the form of a Proceſſion. 
There were carried before him twelve Images of the 
Gods of exquiſite fine Workmanſhip; and a thirteenth 
was added, which was more ſplendid than the reſt, 


ber of the Deities. But in the height of the Solem- 


Crowd of Spectators from all Parts, and juſt as his 
Statue entered the Theatre, the Ceremony was inter- 
:upted by Pauſanias, a young Macedonian Nobleman. 
He had ſome time before been groſly affronted by 
Attalus, who, after he had made him drunk, carnally 
abuſed him, and then proſtituted him to others. 


manded Juſtice ; but Philip did not care to hearken 


all the moſt conſiderable Men of Greece, taking this 
Opportunity to teſtify his Gratitude for their having 


devoted to him than the reſt. The next Day after 
the Feaſt, there were public Shews to be exhibited, 


anq was to repreſent himſelf as one among the Num- 


nity, amidſt the joyful Acclamations of a numberleſs 


Pauſanias made his Complaint to the King, and- de- 


to 
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to an Accuſation againſt the Queen's Uncle. The 


young Man renewed his Suit, and was fo importu- 
nate for Redreſs, that at laſt Philip, to pacify him, 
gave him a Commiſſion of the firſt Rank in his 


Guards. Pauſanias did not look upon this as a Satiſ- 
faction for the Injury he had received; and tho' he 


ſtifled his Revenge for ſome time, he took the preſent 
Occaſion of executing it in the moſt public manner 
upon the Perſon of the King. Philip had ordered his 


Guards, both before and behind, to keep at a proper 
diſtance from him, ſo as to leave him room enough to 
appear more conſpicuouſly to the People; and as he 


237 


marched alone in that intermediate Space, Pauſanias philip 
made up to him, drew his Dagger, ſtabbed him, 4% I 


and left him dead upon the Spot. FP 
Pauſanias had Horſes ready for his Eſcape, and 
had like to have ſucceeded in it ; but one of his Feet 


being hampered in a Vine, he was taken and cut to 


Pauſanias. 


pieces. Olympias is ſaid to have provided the Horſes O1ympias 
for this purpoſe, and was looked upon not only as accefſer; te 
privy to the Murder, but as the chief Promoter of it. *2e r 


Neither was Alexander himſelf quite free from Suſpi- 


cion. But his Mother was ſo far from concealing the 
Part ſhe had in it, that ſhe affected to make it pub- 


lic, and was only afraid leſt the Proofs ſhould not ap- 


pear ſtrong enough againſt her. The very Night ſhe 
went to aſſiſt at the King's Funeral, ſhe cauſcd a 


Crown of Gold to be put upon the Head of Pau/an:- 
as, whilſt he was hanging upon a Croſs. Some Days 


after ſhe buried him, and erected a Tomb for him, 


and appointed an anniverſary Day to be kept in ho- 


nour of his Memory. She likewiſe conlecrated the 


Dagger with which he committed the Fact. Then 


ſhe turned her Rage againſt Cleopatra, for whom ſhe 


had been divorced; and having murdered her Infant 
Child at her Breaſt, cauſed her to be hanged. From 


| theſe and ſeveral other Inſtances, which might be gi- 


ven of her Cruelty and Revenge, it may ealily be be- 


lieved, that ſhe was more than conſenting to the A. 


laſlination 
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ſaſſination of the King, and that ſhe made uſe of the 
Reſentment of Pauſanius to ſatisfy her own. 


in Greece, and particularly in Ath-us, where the reo- 
be manner ple crowned themſelves with Garlands, and decreed 


 inahich a Crown to Pauſanias. They ſacrificed to the Gods 


* for their Deliverance, and ſung Songs of Triumph, 
e Philip had been flain by them in Battle. Bur 


| Death was 
end wth Exceſs of Joy did ill become them: It was look- 


Athens. ed upon as an ungenerous and unmanly Inſult upon 
the Aſhes of a murdered Prince, and of one whom 


they juſt before had revered, and crouched to in the 


moſt abject manner. Theſe immoderate Tranſports 
were raiſed in them by Demoſthenes, who having the 


firſt Intelligence of P+:/1p's Death, went into the As- 


ſembly unuſual y gay and chearful, with a Chaplet on 


his Head, and in a rich Habit, tho' it were then but 


the ſeventh Day after the Death of his Daughter. 
From this Circumſtance Plutarch, at the ſame time 


that he condemns the Behaviour of the Athenians in 


general upon this Occaſion, takes an Handle to juſtify 
Demeſthenes, and extols him as a Patriot, for not ſuf- 
fering his domeſtic Afflictions to interfere with the 
goud Fortune of the Commonwealth. But he certain- 
ly might have acted the part of a good Citizen with 
more Decency and Compoſure, and more to the Ho- 

nour of himſelf, and his Country. 
A Accident happened to Philip in the forty- ſe- 
2668. venth Year of his Age, and the twenty-fifth of his 
Uiymp. Reign; during which time he was conſtantly in Ac- 
: ++ !* Ho), nll by degrees he changed the whole Face of 


His Cha- Affairs, both in Greece and Macedonia. The Steps by 


rafter. which he advanced were firm and ture, but withal to 
flow and imperceptible, that he ſeemed to have no 

great ſhare of Ambition; and yet in reality nobody 

had more; but nobody had it lo much under Com- 

mand, nor knew ſo well how to diſguiſe it. It was 
varniſhed over, as his Actions in general were, with 

falſe Colours; it had the Appearance of Juſtice and 

Huma- 


The News of Philip's Death was a joyful Surprize 
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Humanity, and Beneficence to Mankind, in protect- 
ing the Innocent, redrefling the Injured, and extirpa- 
ting Tyranny : But his Acts of this kind were only 
plauſible Methods of advancing his own Grandeur and 


Authority, and of ſubverting the public Liberty, under 


a Pretence of defending it. 


He was admirably well qualified for the Part he 


acted. For he had an equal Mixture of Fire and 
Phlegm, which ſerved to correct each other : The 


firſt put him upon forming great Deligns, and the 
latter conducted him in the Execution of them; fo 


that his Succeſs was owing chiefly to this due Tem- 


perament, which made him cautious without Fear, 


and bold without Raſhneſs. When he had taken his 


Point, he kept it alwavs in view, and concealed it 


from every body elſe. For he truſted nobody further 
than was neceſſary; he had- Favourites, but no Con- 
fidents. He was his own Miniſter, his own General, 
and his own Treaſurer; and as he had all the Capa- 
city, Vigilance, and Activity, which thele ſeveral Of- 
fices required, he was intirely Maſter of his own 
Schemes, and of the Execution of them ; which De- 
moſthenes takes notice of, as a particular Advantage 


that he had over the Athenians, by being ſo ſecret in 


his Deliberations, and ſo uncontrouled in his Actions. 
And the Caſe was much the ſame in the other Re- 
publics, where Matters of the moſt ſecret Importance 
were canvaſſed and debated in their popular Aflem- 
blies, the Reſolutions taken upon thoſe Debates were 
made public, and the Hands of thoſe who were to ex- 
ecute them were ty'd up; and by theſe means they 
generally loſt their Effect, eſpecially with regard to 
Phi ip, who knew ſo well the Conſtitution of Greece, 
and the Uſe that was to be made of ſuch a Method of 
proceeding. HIDES 
He looked upon all Means of attaining his Ends to 

be juſtifiable; and he had Expedients of all Kinds, 
and for all Occaſions. He knew all the different ways 
that were to lead him to his Mark ; but he general.y 
choſe 
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choſe that which was moſt dark and intricate, and 
out of the common Road. He loved Feints and Stra- 
tagems for the Pleature of deceiving ; and he valued 
himſelf leis upon the Succels of a Battle, than of a 
Negotiation : For which reaſon he ſeldom employed 
Force, till his Artifices failed him. And yet when 
he found himſelf obliged to have recourſe to Arms, 
nobody behaved with more Bravery and Intrepidity, 
nor with better Conduct. Plutarch therefore bears 
too hard upon him, when ſpeaking of him by way of 71 
compariſon with Epaminondas, he ſays, He had none 
of the principal Virtues of that great Man, and, 
among his other Defects, mentions his want of Cou- = * 
rage. But there does not appear to be the leaſt Fun-. 
dation for this Charge; and it has been refuted by his 2 
greateſt Enemy Demoſthenes, who deſcribes him with gg 
his Eye out, his Collar-bone broke, his Hand and his | 
Leg maimed ; and then adds, That he had ſeen this { 
Philip, thus wounded from Head to Foot, ſtill ready to { | 
throw himſelf into the midſt of Dangers, and to ſa- J] 
crifice the reſt of his Body in the further purſuit of 


Glory. EE : 

He infuſed the fame Spirit into his Soldiers, who { 
were ſo animated by his Example, and fo inured to 
Action, that he could always depend on them. He 
had allo a way of gaining their Affections; he would 


call them his Comrades, and treat them otherwiſe * 
with great Familiarity ; and he did it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as neither to leſſen his Authority, nor relax the 
Diſcipline. They were grown ſo hardy and expert 
under him, that the Macedonian Troops were rec- * 
koned at this time almoſt as much ſuperior to the 
Grecians, as the Grecians were to the Perſians. Theſe 
were the Men whom Clyrs afterwards reproached 
Alexander with, when he told him, It was his Father's 
Troops, by which be had conquered. Alexander was too 


2 — of the Truth of it; and it coſt the old Man his 
ite 
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If Philip had been equal in other reſpects to what 
he was 1n the Field, he had made a glorious Figure : 
But his Tricks and Subterfuges, and deep Diſhmula- 
tion; his groſs Bribery, Treachery, and breach of 
Faith, which make up the main of his Character, 
have caſt ſuch a Shade over his real good Qualities, 
that they are hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd, and have gi- 
ven occaſion to call even his military Virtues in que- 
ſtion. But in that reſpect, he was undoubtedly ſupe- 


rior to all the Captains of his Time; and he had other- 


wiſe great Talents. He had a fine Underſtanding, 
with a ſtrong and clear Judgment; great Prudence 
and Forelight ; great variety of Learning, and other 
acquired Knowledge. He ſpoke and wrote with great 
Eaſe, Propriety, and Dignity, but with too much Art 


and Subrilty : For there was Deſign and Inſincerity in 


every thing he ſaid, whether he were in jeſt or in ear- 
neſt. He always promiſed more than he intended to 
perform, and he had as little regard to his Oath, as 


to his Promiſe. To this purpoſe he had a Saying, 


That Children were to be cheated with Play-things, and 
Men with Oaths, And yet notwithſtanding this im- 
pious Maxim of his, . he made a great ſhew of Reli- 
gion, and it was that which gained him his firſt foot- 
ing in Greece in the Phocian War. Among his other 
Arts of Hypocriſy, by which he impoſed upon the 
World, we may reckon that of his being attended e- 
very Morning by a Servant, to put him in mind of 
his Mortality. His Friendſhips were governed wholly 


by his Intereſt: They were only mercenary Engage- 


ments, that he had entered into with bad Men, and 
for bad Ends; and when they had ſerved his purpoſe, 
he had done with them. This was the Cale of moſt 
of his Agents who fold their Country to him; he 
paid them their Price, and then diſcarded them ; for 
he loved the Treaſon, but not the Traytor : Of which 


there was a memorable Inſtance in his treatment of 


the two Magiſtrates, who betrayed Ol/ynthus to him. 
When they found themſelves univerſally ſcouted and 
Vol. II. R con- 
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contemned for that AQt of Treachery, and even by 
the common Soldiers in his own Army, they applied 


to him for Protection and Redreſs; but he gave them 
a very ſhort Anſwer, and a very cutting one; O / ſaid 


he, you muſt not mind what ſuch blunt Fellows ſay, who 
call every thing by its own Name. He had a particular 
Faculty of ſetting two Friends at variance, and by 


that means of getting into their Confidence. And this 
was his main Artifice, 1n the carrying on his Deſigns 
againſt Greece, by ſowing Jealouſies, fomenting Quar- 
rels, and playing one State againſt another; and when 


he had, by theſe Methods, broke into their Alliances, 


and ſeparated their Intereſt, the remaining part was 


not difficult. His hardeſt Taſk was with the Atheni- 


ans, with whom he was continually either fighting or 


treating: And tho? they had, till his time, the Re- 
putation of a more refined Wit than their Netgh- 


bours, and of more Sagacity, Penetration, and At- 
tention to their Intereſts ; yet he found means to amuſe 


and confound them, to delude and infatuate them, to 
corrupt and divide them. 


He was not ſo taken up in the purſuit of his Am- 


bition, but that he found time for his Pleaſures, 
wherein he indulged himſelf in a very diſſolute and 
licentious manner; and in this part of his Life he act- 
ed openly, and without reſerve. He loved Riot and 
Drunkenneſs, and Intemperance of all kinds, and en- 
couraged them io much in others, that he was fur- 


rounded with a Set of lewd Paraſites and Debauchees, 


Players, Buffoons, and Pantomimes, who engroſſed 


all his Favours, and ſhared all his Bounty; but amidſt 


theſe Exceſſes, he had, or affected to have, ſome Senſe 
of Shame; ſo that when he had committed any Acts 
of Violence or Injuſtice, he would eaſily bear Reproof, 
and often repair the Injury. There was a Woman 
who put herlelf in his way, after he had been ſitting 
long at Table, and demanded Juſtice of him. He 


heard her Caſe, and determined againſt her. Then, 


ſaid ſhe, I will appeal. Mat? From your King? ſaid 
| Philip, 
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Philip. And who is it you would appeal to? To Philip, 
when he is ſober, ſhe replied. Whereupon he exa- 
mined the Affair over again, and finding he had given 
a wrong Judgment, made a new one in her Favour. 
Another Woman had long ſolicited an Audience of 
him upon a like Occaſion ; and being put off from 


time to time, with a Pretence that he was not at lei- 


ſure, ſhe could bear no longer, but ſaid to him, If 
you have not time to do me Juſtice, ceaſe to be King. 


He was ſo far from reſenting her manner of reproach- 


ing him, that he immediately redreſſed her Grievance ; 
and from thenceforwards he became more exact in 


giving Audience to his Subjects. There was another 


Inſtance of a good fort of Man, whom he was adviſed 
to baniſh, for having ſpoken ill of him; No, ſaid Phi- 


lip, let me conſider firſt, whether I have not given him 
Occafion for it, And being afterwards informed that 
he had never given him any Mark of his Favour, and 


that he was in bad Circumſtances, he relieved him. 
When the Man had taſted of his Bounty, he changed 
his Note, and ſpoke as much in his Praiſe ; which 
gave occaſion to Philip to make another Reflection, 
Yhat Kings have it in their own power to be beloved or 
bated. He has given ſeveral other Proofs of his fwal- 


lowing Injuries, as Longinus calls it; and ſome re- 


markable Inſtances of his Clemency and Forbearance 
have been already mentioned in the recital of his Ac- 


tions. 


Thus by a mixture of ſome good Qualities, with a 


eat many bad ones, he accompliſhed his Ends, ſo 


ar at leaſt, that he had thoroughly opened the way to 
the Deſtruction of the Liberties of Greece, and laid 
the Foundation of all his Son's Glory. And if the Ac- 
tions of each of them be duly weighed, it will be 
found, that Ph:lip's Part was the more difficult of 
the two. For it was certainly eaſier to conquer Aſia 
with the Aſſiſtance of the Grecians, than to break the 


Power of the Gretians, who had ſo often beat the A- 


aticks, Wherefore we may venture to pronounce, 
R 2 'That 
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That tho' Alexander was the greater Conqueror, Pbi- 


bp was the greater Man. However, they were both 
formed for the Taſk they undertook. If Philip had 
lived to paſs over into Aſia, his artful and deliberate 
Valour would not, in all Likelihood, have had ſo good 
an Effect there, as the Heroic Ardour and Impetuoſi- 


ty of his Son, which bore down every Thing that 


oppoſed him, and which carried him on with ſuch 
Rapidity through the whole Body of the Perfian Em- 


pire. But however Philip might have ſucceeded in 


that Expedition, it ſeems pretty extraordinary, that he 
ſhould think of entering upon it, before he had made 
a more intire Conqueſt of Greece, which was certain- 
ly tis original Plan, and the Point, in which all his 
other Views centered : And his Succeſs at Cheronea 
had given him the faireſt Proſpect he ever had, of 
ſubduing the whole Country. It had put the Athent- 
ans and the Thebans ſo far in his Power, that they 
were expecting every Hour to have his Yoke impoſed 


on them. As to the Spartans, tho they had avoided 


entering into the Quarrel, it is hardly to be ſuppoſed 
they would tamely have ſubmitted to him. After the 
Battle, he wrote them an haughty Letter, to try how 
they would reliſh his Authority : But in Anſwer to it, 
their King Archidamus the Son of Ageſilaus ſent him 

word, That if he meaſured his Shadow, be 2vould find 
it no bi ger after his Victory, than it was before. The 


Anſwer they ſent him to another Letter of the ſame 
kind, was, Dionyſius to Corinth. However, they were 


not in a Condition ſingly to make head againſt 
him; and the other ſubordinate States were ſo weak 


and diſunited, and withal ſo indolent and remiſs, that 


there was no immediate Appearance of forming any 
conſiderable League againſt him. But whether he 
thought the Grecians were ſtill too formidable for 


him, to act in open Defiance of them; and that his 


Shew of Moderation and Humanity, and his Arts of 
Inſinuation, were eaſter and ſafer Methods of gaining 
further Ground upon them; or whether he really con- 

tented 
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tented himſelf with the having humbled them, and 
with the Honour of preſiding in their Great Council, 
and of leading them forth to Battle under the Title of 
their General, it is certain, that he did not purſue his 
firſt Scheme of Conqueſt againſt them, nor make uſe 
of the Advantages, that he had then in his Hands. 
He had ftill left them in a Condition to recover their 


former Liberty, if they had had any Remains of their 


former Spirit : But that was ſo broken and decayed, 
that they became an eaſy Prey to his Succeſſors. 


INDEX. 
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A. 


Brocomas, a Perfian Ge- 
neral, 19. 

| Academick Set, Plato 

was the Founder of it, 185. 
ginetes; infeſted the Coaſt 
of Attica, 64. 

Hayptians, attacked by the per- 
ſians, 80, 81. 

LE /chines, an Athenian, in the In- 
tereſt of Philip, 188. ſpenc 
the Remainder of his Life in 

a voluntary Exile, 190. pro- 

moted Ph1iap's Intereſt, 22 1. 

Agathocles, his Tyranny, 234. 


Ageſilaus, ſucceeded Apis King 


of Sparta, 46. ſent with the 


Army into Ala, 47. his Suc- 


ceſs, ibid. recalled, 54. his 
Succeſs, 55. his Vigories, 57. 
he reduced the Phliafians, 71. 
declared War againſt Thebes, 
87. made Inroads into Arca- 


dia, 94. his Policy, 100, 104. 


defended Sparta, 128. cen- 
ſured for objecting to the 
Peace, 140. his Tranſactions 


in Ægypt. 141. his Death 
and Charattr, 143, 144, 
145, 146. 


Agefipolis, King of Sparta, 55. 
ſent to throw down the Walls 
of the Mantineans, 66, died 
of a Fever, 70. 

Agias, a Grecian General, 3 
beheaded, bid. his Character, 
28. he was an Arcadian, ibid. 

Agis, King of Sparta, entered 
the Elan Territories with 
Fire and Sword, 45. his 
Death, 46. 


 Alcibiades, Orders gi 


Andromac 


ven to dif- 
patch him, 7. the Houle 
| 3 he was ſet on Fire, and 
he killed as he attempted to 
eſcape, 8. his Character, 8. 
9. 10 
Mlewandir of Phere, killed his 
Uncle Polyphron, 98. ſeized 
and impriſoned Pelopidas and 
Iſnenias, 110, murdered by 
his Wife and his Brothers, for 
his Tyranny, 125. an Ac- 
count of his Cruelties, ibid. 


Alexander the Great, when born, 


165. reſcued bis Father in a 
Battle, 220. commanded the 
Left Wing in his Father PBi- 
lip's Army, 226. what he laid 
to his Father, 235. 

Alexander King of Epirus, mar- 
ried the Daughter of Philzp, 
236. 


Amneſty, a general one, 15. 


Ampbictyons, or States-General 
of Greece, 166. declare War 
againſt the Phocians, 167. their 
Decree, 192. 

Amyntas, the Name of ſeveral 
Kings of Macedon, 150. 

Amyntas the Second, Father of 
Philip, and Huſband of Eu- 
ridice, 150. what Children 
he had, 131. 

Anaxibius, Admiral of the Spar- 
tans, 3 35. killed, 64. 

Us, Governor of 7 au 
romenium, 200. 

Andronicus, a Comedian, 174. 

Antalcidas the Spartan, employ- : 
ed to treat with the Perfians 
about Peace, 59. makes a 

Peace 


* 


„ 


 Artagerſes, a Perfian 


Peace with them, 65. his Cha- 
racer, ibid ſtarved himſelf 
to death, 66. the Peace re- 
7 80. his Reflection on 


A eſilaus, 85. 


Anticrates, a Spartan, rewarded 


for killing Epaminondas, 132. 
Arntipater, what he ſaid of Oe- 
mades, 180 what he ſaid of 
Phocion and Demades, 216. 
Anupetas, a Spartan Comman- 
der, 60. 


Anytus, one of the Accuſers of 


Socrates, 39. his Propoſal to 
Socrates, 41. 
Apollo, at Delphi, 221. 
Arcadia, Commotions there, 95. 
they renew the War, 105. 


make a League with the Atbe- 
nians, 115. Diviſions amongſt. 


them, 125. 
Archias, joined in Commiſſion 
with Leontiadas, 69, killed. 7 2. 


 Archidamus, Son of Agefilaus, 
75. had the Command of the 
Army, 108. his Victory, ibid. 


his gallant Behaviour, 128, 

A enn killed in Battle, 1 86. 

Argos, a Sedition there, 

Ari æus, one of Cyrus's Officers, 
22. after the defeat he de- 
camped, 23. 

Ariſtippus, 17. 

Ariſtodemus, a Spartan Comman- 
der, 55. 

Ariflaphanes wrote the Play call- 
ed the Clouds, 41. 

Comman- 
der, killed by Cyrus, 21. 

Artaxerxes, King of Perfia, 20, 
21. the Battle in which Cyrus 
was killed, 21, 22. he ſum- 
moned the Greeks to ſurren- 
der, 22. their Anſwer, 22, 

23. engaged twenty thouſand 
Greeks in his Service againſt 
AMgyjt, 80. at War with - 

pt, 84. procured a Peace 
amongſt the Greeks, 116. 


IN D E A. 


Aſarubal, a Carthaginian Com- 


mander, 204. 


Aſiaticl Cities revolt from Spar- 


ta, 58. 


Hfter of Amphipolis, what he 


ſaid to Philip, and Philip's 
Anſwer, 168, 169. executed 
by Philip, ibid. 
Aſylum, Thebes was one for thoſe 
that fear'd the Spartans, 95. 
Atbeas, King of Scythia, defeat- 
ed by Philip, 220, 
Athenian Empire, the Fall of it, 
2. thirty T yrants there, z6. ſe- 
verely treated by them, 11. 
routed, 15. their Zeal and Su- 
perſtition, 40. repent of con- 
demning Socrates, and con- 
demn his Accuſers, 42. enga- 
ged againſt Sparta, gt. their 
Allies, 55. inclined to Peace, 
83. ſhared the Command e- 
qually with the Spartaxs, 105. 
diſlike their Ambaſſador's Pro- 
ceedings in Pera, and 7 9g 
him to Arad 114. make a 
League with the Arcadiens, 
115. agree to afliſt the Man- 
tineans, 127. their Indolence, 
146. make Peace with Philip, 
156. make Peace, 160. pre- 
vented Philip's Deſigns, 171. 
treat of Peace with Philip, 
188. unite with Sparta, 212. 
a Crown of Gold decreed to 
them, 220. alarmed at Phifrp's 
ſeizing Elatea, 222. their Joy 
on the Death of Phifyp, 238. 
Attalus, Uncle of Cleopatra, Pbi- 
lip's ſecond Wife, 235. 
Attick Graces, 228. 
Attick Moſes, Plato ſo called, 
84. : 


Breotians, jealous of the Spar- 
tant, 14. 


Buſineſs | 


N D324; 


W to-morrow, a Proverb, 


Baſkin, why Theramenes was 1 


called, 6, 7. 
Byzantium beſieged by Phil, 
217. * Siege raiſed, 219. 


C. 


Calippus of Syracuſe, killed Dion, 
and e the Government, 


Callas Commander of the 
Guards, ſent to aſſiſt the thir- 
ty Tyrants by Lyſander, 4. 
Callicratidas, his CharaQter, 53. 


Calliftratus, an Athenian Orator, 


173. 
c the firſt King of Ma- 


cedonia, 149. 

Carduchi, a fierce and warlike 
People i in Perfia, 30. attack- 
ed the Greeks in their Retreat, 
ibid. 

Carthaginians, their Deſign on 
Syracuſe, 195, 204. defeated, 
205. their third Attempt, 

— 20Þ. 

Cehronea, the great Battle fought 

there, 162. 


* killed by Leontiades, 


chabrias an Athenian Comman- 
der, cleared the Coalt of the 
Aginetans, 64. his Succeſs, 
76. defeated the Spartan Fleet, 
77. recalled from Ægypt, 80. 
_ repulſed the 2 106. 


commanded the Athenian Fleet, 


158. killed, and his Charac- 
ter, 1 


59 
Chahybes, the ſtouteſt People of 


the Barbarians, 31. 

Chares, an Athenian Comman- 
der, 158. ſent with a Fleet, 
and aſſiſted Artabazus, 159. 
accuſed but acquitted, 160, 
161, ſent to aſſiſt the OJ/ynthi- 
ans, 183. | 


Chares's Promiſes, 
2. 

Fo and Mellon killed the 

Spartan Governor of Thebes, 


a Proverb? 


Cherifi hus, the Spartan, joined 
Cyrus, 18. led the Van of the 
_ Greek Army in their Retreat, 
29. ſent to the Spartan Ad- 
miral to get Ships for the 
Greeks that retreated with At- 
nophon, 31, 33. the Army di- 
vided, 33, re-united, 34. his 
Death, ibid. 
Cheronea, the Battle there: - 
Cherſobleptes, Son of Cotys, 207. 


Chio, the Philoſopher's Letter a- 


bout Aznophon, 36. 

Cinadon, executed for Treaſon, 
46. 

8 Governor of Haun. 
tum, 34. 

Cleanor, choſe General in the 
room of Agias, 29. 

Clearc bus, the Spartan, 17. join- 
ed Cyrus, 18. what he ſaid 
to Cyrus, 20. his Anſwer to 

the Perſian Heralds, 23. his 
Reply to Tifſaphernes, 24, 25. 

| beheaded, 2 25. his Character, 


27. 
Cleombrotus, Kin g of S parta, 


ſent againſt the Thebans, 74. 
Was againſt the Theban War, 
85. what he demanded of the 
 Thebans, 88. killed in Battle, 
RR | ; 
Cleonymus, Son of Sphodrias, 75+ 
killed in Battle, go. 
Cleopatra, the ſecond Wife of 
Philip, 235. Ohmpias mur- 
dered her Infant Child, and 
cauſed her to be hanged, 
2 
Cleopatra, the Daughter of Phi- 
lip, her Marriage, 236. 
Clouds, the Name of a Play in 
which Socrates was attacked, 
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Ciytus, with what he reproach- 
ed Alexander, 240. 


Conon, 48, his Advice, 767d. i 


ſtrumental in forming a Son- 
tederacy againſt Sparta, 49. 
beat the Spartan Flect, 56. 

his Advice to . 
58. rebuilds the Walls of A. 
th-ns, 59. his Death and Cha- 
racter, 60, 61. 

Conon, Son of Timotheus, paid 
part of the Fine laid on his 
Father, 161. 

Corq ra, Commotions there, 82. 


0 a Maſſacre there, 57. 


Corinthians, jealous of the Spar- 
tars, 14. obliged to withdraw 
their Garriion from Argos, 
5 

Cotys, King of Thrace ; Iphicra- 
tes married his Daughter, 164. 


Cotys, Father of Cbenſoblepten, 


207. 

Crime ſus, the Battle there, 204. 

Critias, the worſt of the thirty 
T'vrants, 5. he acculed T he- 
Famenes, 15 and got him 
condemned and executed, 6. 
ſlain, 12. 


Crito, what Socrates ſaid to a, 


2. 

E: 3 a Battle fought there, 
22: 

C.yclopes, 194. 

Cyripedia, or a juſt picture of 
Monarchy, 155. 

Cyrus makes Preparations P 
his Brother Artaxerxes, 8, 17. 
his Levies, and his pretences 
for it, ibid. his Forces, 18. 


his March, id. his generous 


Behaviour on the Deſertion 
of two of his Commanders, 
19 his Speech to the Greci- 
an Captains, bid. the Battle, 
21. killed, ibid. 


D. 
Demon of Socrates, 39. 
Vo I. II. 


Darius, King of Perſia, on his 

Death-bed declared Artaxer- 
kes his Succeſſor, 17 

Decemwirate, eſtabliſhed in ſe- 
vera] Places by Hſander, 2. 
See Ten, 46. 

Democlides, 73. 

Demades, an Orator of Athens in 
the Intereſt of Philip, 179, 
180. when Phzlip's Priſoner 
for what he reproached him, 
and was thercon ſet at Li- 
berty, 228. 


Demagogues inflamed the People, 
102. 


 Demaratus a Cortatbias: recon- 


ciles Phi. ip to his Son ex- 
ander, 230. 


Democracy, reſtored at Athens, 


15 
ba his Riſe and Cha- 
racter, | 1/2, 17, 57 
whom inſtructed in Oratory, 
173. bribed by Harpalus, 176. 
his Character, 177, 178. preſ- 
| ſes the Athenians to relieve 
Ohynthus, and deſcribes Phi- 
lip, 179, 182. a Crown of 
Gold decreed him, 189. de- 
fends Diopithes, 208. he in- 
veighs againſt Philip, 209. in- 
veighs againſt the Orators 
likewiſe, 210, 211. praiſes 
ſome of the Citizens, 212. 
refutes Philip, 219. animates 
the Athenians againſt Philip, 
223. ſent Ambaſſador to 
Thebes, 224. fled from Bat- 
tle, 227. his Conduct appro- 
ved, tho? not ſucceſsful, 239. 
his Joy on Pbilip's Death, 
238. 
 Dercylliaas, had the Command 
of Thimbron's Army, 39, 44. 
made Peace with Ti ſaphernes, 
ibid. made Truce with Phar- 
nabaxus, 44. what he deman- 


ded, 45. ſent into Aa, 55. 
0 Di- 


Om 
323 


_ — 
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Dinon killed in Battle by the 
Thebans, 90. 

Drioderus Siculus. his Credulity 
and Superſtition, 193. 


Diomedon ſent by the Perfians 


with Money to tempt Epami- 

nondas, 130. 1 5 
Dion, of Syracuſe, his Charac- 

ter, 196. killed, 197. 
Dionyfius, the Elder, uſurped 


Syracuſe, 195. his Character, 


196. 5 
Dionyſius, the Younger, drove 
into /taly, 196. reſtored, 197. 
ſurrendered to Timo/eon, 201. 
ſent to Corinth, ibid. reduced 
greatly, ibid. | 


Diepithes, oppoſed Philip, 207. 


accuſed by the Athenians, 

8 

Diphridas, a Spartan Comman- 
ger, BY, 


| Divine, Plato ſo called, 186. 


E. 
Ecdicus, a Spartan, (ent to Rhades 
with eight Ships, 62. 


Elatea, a City of Phocis, ſeized. 


by Philip, 222. 


 Elans, ſubmitted to the Spar- 


tans, 46. 


 Elians, defeat the Arcadians and 


Argives, 117. 


Fiaminondas, a Theban General, 


84, 86. what he ſaid to Age- 

laus, 86. Commander in 
Chief againſt the Spartans, 
87. his Policy, 88. his Victo- 
ry, 91. commanded the Ar- 
my, 99. he reſtored the Me- 
ſenians, 101. impriſoned, 102. 
tried and acquitted, 103. he 
invaded Peloponneſus, 116. 
turned out of the Govern- 
ment of Bezt:a, ibid. reſtored 
to the Command of the Ar- 
my, 111 endeavoured to ſur- 


prize Sparta, 128. his De- 


ſigns againſt Mantinea, 129. 
mortally wounded in Battle, 
132. his Death and Charac- 
ter, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
138. the Advice he gave on 
his Death-bed, 139. 155 
Ephori, why they decreed that 
none but Iron Money ſhould 
be current, 3. the Decree re- 
verſed, ibid. they baniſned 
Thimbron, 39. condemned Ci- 
naden, 46. recalled Ageſilaus. 
54. declared War, 71. con- 
lent to put feveral to Death 
without Trial, 105. they fi- 
ned Ageſilaus, 144. 
Ewagoras, King ot Cyprus, 64. 
Eubea, the Ifland, preſerved by 
Phocion, 213. 8 
Eudimidas, a Spartan Comman- 
der, 68. | OE 
Euphron, of Sicyon, an Account 
of him, 114. | 
Euripides, aſſiſted by Socrates in 
writing his Plays, 44. 
Eurydice, Wife of Amyntas, and 
Mother of Philip, 150. 
Euthycrates, an Athenian, cor- 
rupted by Philip, betrayed 
Olynthus, 183. 


PF; 


Fabian, Soldiers, famous at 
Rome, 163. 
Fat Men not fit for Soldiers, 


. 
Folard, le Chevalier de, his 
Comments on Polybius, g1. 


Founder of moral Philoſophy, 
Socrates was, 43. 


G. 


Gelon, the firſt Tyrant of Sicih, 


1 * 
Gi/co, a Carthaginian Comman- 
der, 206. 


Cor- 


1 N Dp E X. 


Gorgidas, one of the Governors 


of Bæotia, 79. 


Gorgoleon, a Spartan Comman- 
der, ſlain in Battle, 78. 


Graces, to ſacrifice to them, re- 


commended by Plato, 186. 


Great King of Perfa, a Man 
ſtoned to Death for propoſing 


to pay him Tribute, 148. 


Grecians, refuſe to follow Cyrus, 
but are perſuaded to it by 


Clearohus, 18. again refuſe, 
but are perſuaded to it by Me- 
non, 19. their Retreat under 


Aenophon. See Xenophon, the 


Army mutiny, 33. and di- 
vide, ibid. reunite, 34. the 
End of the Expedition, 37. 
corrupted by Perſian Gold, 
49. the Love of Money root- 
ed in them, 50. their Indo- 


lence, 147. divided in 


Phocian War, 167. 


Gryllus, Son of Xenophon, killed 


in Battle, 132. 

Gyga, ſecond Wife of Amyntas 
the Second, 151. 

Gylippus, a Spartan Commander, 
ſtole part of the Money Ly- 
ander (ent to Sparta, which 
being diſcovered, he, for 
Shame, baniſhed himſelf, 2. 


H. 


Hamilcar, a Carthaginian Com- 


mander, 204. 
Harmodius, the Reply made to 
him by [phicrates, 164. 
Harpalus, an Officer of Alexan- 
der's, bribed Demoſthenes, 176. 
Haven, of Mene/aus, 143. 


Hegelochus, an Athenian Com- 


mander, gained great Honour, 
130. 

Helots, on what Condition of- 
tered their Freedom, 100, le- 
veral deſerted, 105. 


leetes of Syracuſe, 


Hemlock, the Juice of it given 

to condemned Perſons, 6, 
2. 

Hicrs, the Brother of Gelon, ſuc- 
ceeded in Syracuſe, 195. 

Hippo, a Tyrant, 206. taken and 
executed, ibid. 

Hippomachus, one of the thirty 
Tyrants, ſlain, 12. 

Holy War, a ſecond, 221. | 

Hier killed by Pelopidas, 73. 

Hyperides, his Character, 181. 


I. 


Jaſon of Theſſaly, an account of 
him, 97. aſſaſſinated, 76:4, 

199. his 
Troops gave way, 203. re- 


duced to the Condition of a 


private Man, 204. taken and 
executed, 206. and his Wite 
and Children, ibid. 


Idrieus, Prince of Caria, what 


Ageſilaus wrote to mn about 
Nicias, 144, 

Iphicratenſian 8 ſo called 
from Iphicrates, 163. 


Tphicrates, ſent with Recruits 


from Athens, 57. his Sucdeſs, 
58. commanded the _ 
Forces againſt Zgypr, 
made Admiral, 82. i bs 
Chares, 160, why acquitted, 
161. his Character, 162. his 
Anſwer to Harmodius. 164. 
ſtarved himſelf to Death, 
229. 

Hadas, rewarded for his Gallan- 
try in Battle, but fined for go- 
ing unarmed, 129. 

Iſcholas, a Spartan, devoted 

| himſelf a Sacrifice in Defence 
of his Country, and was kill- 
ed in Battle, 101. 

Iſmenias, headed a Faction at 
| Thebes, 68. condemned to 
Death, 69. 

8 2 Iſine ni as, 


Ihmenias, ſeized and impriſoned 
by Alexander of Phere, 110. 
releaſed, 111. 

TIhcrates, his Character. ion 

his Advice to Philip, ib. was 
eighty Vears old, 191. 


Its Sifter, a brave Action, why 


lo called, 74 
K. 


Key of Grete, Thermopyle fo 
called; 171. 


King of Perfia, why he endea- 
voured to make Peace amongſt 
the Grecians, 107. pleated 


with Pelopidas, and granted 


His Demand, 113. 


T * 


Laches, an Athenian Admiral, 

118. 

Tae his generous Saying 
about Lyſander, 5 2. 

Lzſirigones, 194. 85 

Laſibenes, an thenian, corrupt- 
ed by Philip, betrayed Ohn- 
thus, 183. 

Leon. a Co inthian, 202. 

Leontians, headed a Party at 


Thebe:, 68. killed by Pelopi- 
das, 73. | 


Leotychidas, Son of Apts, his Le- 


gitimacy ſuſpected. 46. 

Lettines, ſurrendered himſelf to 
Timoleon, 204 

Leuctra, the Battle there 89. the 

Order ot it, 89, 90. 

Libys, Brother ot Lyſander, ap- 
pointed Admiral to block up 
the Piræus at Athens, 14. 

Locri Oxolæ, a People bordering 
on the Phacians, 221. 

Locrians, worſted by the Phoci- 


ans, 167. 


Lycomedes, an Arcadian General, 


96. ſpirited up the People, 
107. murdered, 116, 


IN DU RX * 


Lycen, joined in the Accuſation 


againſt Socrates, 39 
Lycophron, of Phere, 169. he 
quitted Pheræ, 170 
Lycurgus, the Orator, his Cha- 
racter and Death, 231. 
Lyſander, his Victory, a terrible 
Shock to Athens, 1. he en- 
_ groſſed the whole Empire of 
Greece, 2. returned in Tri- 
umph to Sparta, ib. his Ot- 
tentation and Vanity, 4. Sa- 
* crifices to him as a God, 76. 
he deſires Pharnabazus to de- 


liver Alcibiades alive or dead, 


8. ſupported the Tyrants cf 
Athens, 14. ſupported AgeH- 


laus in being made King. 46. 


killed in Battle, 51. his Cha- 


racter, 52, 5 


Lyſecles, put to Death, 231. 


M. 


Macedonian Phalanx inſtituted, 


163. 


88 take advantage of 


the Indolence of the Greeks, 


148. how far they may be 
looked on as Greeks, ib. their 
Original, 149 

Macrones, aflified the Greeks in 
their Retreat, 31. 

Magon, a Carthaginian, 202. wh 


he returned, 16. killed him- 
_ ſelf, 203. 


 Mamercus, Tyrant of Catana, 


200. taken and executed, 
206. 


Mantineans rebuild their City, 
G5. aſſiſted by the Athenians 


and Spartans, 127. relieved, 


129. a Battle there, 130, 


Mega opolis, a City, when built, 


95- | 
Melitus, one of the Accuſers of 
Socrates, 39. 


Mellon and Charon killed the 
Spartan 


Spartan Governors of Thebes, 
72,78: 

Menecliges ſtitred up the Proſe- 
cution againſt Pelopidas and 
I pami nondas, 103. 

Meneſibeus, the Son of Iphicrates, 
104. 

Menon, the Theſjalian, joined Cy- 
rus, 13, he pertuaded the Gre- 
cians to continue in his Ser- 
vice, 19. his Character, 26. 

Mefjenians reſtored by Epaminon- 
das, 101. 


MHicythus bribed by the Per faans, 


what&paminondas laid to him, 
136. 

Adee a Thracian, after the 
Battle went over to the King 
of Perfta, 23. 

Mithridates, a Perfian Comman- 
der, galled the Greeks in their 
Retreat, 29. repulſed. 7b:d. 


Muaſcas, athgned as Director to 


halecus, Was killed in the irik 
Action, 171. 


Mnaft tppus, 4 Spartan Admiral, 


killed, 83. 

Melofſus, an Athenian Comman- 
der, taken Priſoner, 213: 
Monolyllables of the Spartans, 
FEpaminondas made them leng- 

then them, 136. 
N. 

Nectlanebus, Nephew of Tachos, 
aſſiſted by Ageſilaus, 141. 

Neon, appointed General of the 
retreating Greeks on the Death 
of Cheriſophus, 34. 

Neoptolemus, a Comedian, 174. 

Nett of 'Tyrants, 203. 

Newton, Sir {jaac, reconciles a 
Difference in reſpect to the 


firſt King of Macedonia, 150. 
Nicarchus, a Grecian Captain, 


gave Account to the Greeks of 


the Ircachery ot 7 "has 
25" 


MEFS X 


Niceratus, the Son of Nicias, 2 

good and great Man, mus- 
dered by the thirty Tyrants, 
5 

Nicodemus, a Man lame and blind, 
what Pe:opidas ſaid of him. 
F233; 

Nicolochus, a Spartan Admiral, 
defeated, "> 4 


O. 


Ol: i eſtabliſhed 1 in ſeveral 
Places, 2. 


Olympias, Wife of Ph: ip 2nd. 


Mother of Alexander, divos- 
ced, 235. ſuipected as an Ac- 
ceflary to the Murder of PH. 
lip. 237. ſhe murdered the 
3 Child of Cleopatra. 
and cauſed her to be hanged, 
tbid. 5 

Olynthians, a People grown pow- 
ertul of a ſudden, 67. 


_ Olpathus betrav'd into the Hanes 


of Philip, 183 
One only true God, 40. 
Onomarchus, his Succeſs againt 
Philip, but at length defeat- 
ed, taken, and executed, 


170. 


Oracle bribed, 226. 
 Orchomenus, the Battle there, 


Orcas, a Diſpute to whom that 
City belonged, 173. 


P. 


| Paitemenss, of Thebes, " to aſ- 


ſiſt Artabaxus, 169. 

Pariſatis, Wife of Darius, and 
Mother of Artaxerxes and Cy- 
rug, 17. | 

Pauſanias, King of Sparta, ſent 
after Lyſanaer to ſupport him, 
14. he routed the Athenians, 
15. 


Pau- 


1 


Pauſanias, a Spartan Comman- 
der, 51. condemned, he eſ- 
caped, 54. died, bia. 

Pauſanias, a young Macedonian 
Nobleman, why he killed 


Philip, cut to Pieces for it, 


237. 


Peace, a general one, but broke 
lie next. eie, . Teace- 


renewed by all but Sparta, 
140. 

Pelopidas, a Theban General, 72. 
he killed Leontiades and Hy- 


fates, 73. his Succeſs, 78. he 


_ commanded the /acred Baud, 
89. commanded the Thebans, 

99. impriſoned, 102. tried 
and acquitted, 103. ſeized 
and impriſoned by Alexander 

doi Phere, 110. releaſed, 111. 
went to Perſia, 113, ſent 
againſt Alexander of Phere, 
119. his Death, 120. his 

Character, 120, 122, 123, 
124. 

Perdiccas, by Herodotus called 


the firſt King of Macedon, 


150. 
Rene Son of Amyntas the 
ſecond, left a Son, 152. 
Perintbus, beſieged by Philip, 
216. relieved, 76:4. the Siege 
raiſed, 219. 
 Phebidas, a Spartan Comman- 
deer, 68. ſeized Cadmea, or 
the Citadel of Thebes, ibid. 


fined for it, deprived of his 


Command, 69. killed, 7b:d. 

Pharnabenus, gave Orders for 
the murdering of Alcibiages, 
8. took Mendefrum in Egypt, 
81. 

PR his 3 attack- 
ed and cut in Pieces five hun- 
dred of the Greeks, 34. defea- 
ted by Aznophon, ibid. en- 
couraged the Aſiatict Cities 
to revolt, 58. jealous of hi- 
crates, 98. 


Phalecus, 


Phafion, the Megarean, comman- 
ded ſeven hundred Forces for 
Cyrus, 18. deſerted, 19, 

Son of Onomarchaus, 
171. turned out of his Com- 
mand, but afterwards reſto- 
red, 186. 

Phallus, ſucceeded Onomarchus, 
his Death, 170. 

Philip, one of the Governors of 
Thebes, 72. killed, ibid. 

Philip, Son of Amyntas the ſe- 
cond, 150, his Rite, 152. he 

_ defeated the Athenians, and 
made Peace with them, 155. 
ſubdued the Pæonians and 
Hliyrians, and ſeized Amphipo- 
lis, 156. and ſeveral other 
Places, 157. his Letter to i- 
riſtotle on his Son Alexander's 

Birth, 165. takes ſeveral Pla- 
ces, 168. his Succeſs, 170. 
prevented in his Deſign on 
 Thermopylze, 171. what he ſaid 
of Demoſthenes, 175.7 his De- 
ſigns on Olynthrs, 178. a De- 
ſcription of him, 179. he 
took Olynthus, and put his 
two Baſtard Brothers to Death, 
183, 184. called by the The- 
bans to aſſiſt them, 187. ad- 
mitted into the Aſſembly of 
the Amphictyons, ibid. = A.- 
thenians negotiate a Peace with 
him, 188. ratify the Peace, 
ibid. he gained the Straits of 
Thermopyle, 192. obtained a 
Seat amongſt the Amphidtyons, 
and Superintendants of the 
Pythian Games, 192, 193. his 
Deſigns againſt the Cher/one/e 
of Thrace, 207. he takes Ad- 
vantage of the Diviſions in 
Peloponneſus, 212. obliged to 
deſiſt, 213. his Attempt on 
1 Wd ib. beſieges Perinthus 
and Byzantium, 217 endea- 
vours to juſtity his Proceed- 
ings, 217, 218. he ——_— 
the 
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the Seythiums, 220, created 
ncw Diſturbances in Greece, 
221. cholen General againſt 
_ the Locrians, 222. his Artifice 
to avoid fighting, 226. his 
Victory and Behaviour there- 
on, 227. made Peace with 
the Athenians, ib. he propoſes 
an Expedition againſt Perſia, 
234. and is declared Captain 


General, 235 divorces Olym- 


ias, and marries Cleopatra, ib. 
quarrels with his Son Alexan- 
der, but is reconciled, 236. 
why and by whom killed, 


237. his Character, 238, and 


to the End of the Book. 


Philippi, fo called from Philth, 


157. 
Philo, for what racked to Death, 
186. 


Philomelus, a Phocian Contra. 


166, ſeizes the Riches of 
the Temple, 167. his Suc- 
ceſs, ibid how he killed 
himſelf, 168. his CharaQer, 
ibid. 

Philopzmen, called the laſt of 
the Grecians, he imitated Epa- 
minondas, 137, 138. 

Philiſcus of Abydus, employed by 
the King of Perſia, 108. 

Phliafians, reduced by Ageſilaus, 
71 

Phocian or ſacred War, 166. the 

Cauſe of it, 167, the War 
continued, 186. ended, 192. 

Phocion, an Athenian Comman- 
der, 213. his Victory, bid. 
his Character, 213, 214, 215. 
forty five times choſen Ge- 
neral, 215, 216. he ſucceeds 
Cheve i in the Command, 319. 
raiſes the Sieges, and drives 
DP out of the Helleſpont, 
bid 

 Phaenicians, fit out a Fleet for 

the Perſians, 46. 


Pyllidas, Secretary to the The- 
bans, entertained the Gover- 
nors of Thebes, 72. 

Piſander, Admiral of the Sig 
tans, his Character, 48. killed, 

6. 

Piiholans, quitted Pheree, 170. 

Plato, his Death and Character, 
184, 185, 186. 


Plato, of Syracuſe, 196 


Plutarchus, or Clitarchus, of 22 
retria. 2 13. 


| Polemarks, of Thebes, 68. 
 Pollis, a ons Admiral, de- 


 feated | 


Polybides, Ceheged and took 1 


Hynthus, 71. 


Polzdore, killed by his Brother 


| Pobyphron, 98. 

Polymnis, one of the beſt Schools 
in Greece, 134. 

Polyphron, killed by kis Nephew 
Alexander, 98. 

Polytropus, a Spartan Comman- 
der, 96. killed in Battle. 
ibid. 

Praxitas, a Spartan Commander, 


Protectors, or Arbitrators of 
Greece, the Spartans called 
themſelves ſo, 46. 


Pruning-hook of his Periods, 


Phocion ſo called by Demoſthe- 
de, 1 
Proxenus, commented two thou- 
ſand Beotians for Cyrus, 18. 
what he ſaid to the Perſian 
Heralds, 23. beheaded, 25. 
his Character, 27. was a Beo- 
tian, 1b. 


_ Python, a Byzantine, oppoſed De- 


moſt henes, 224. 
R. 
Retreat, See + 


Rhodes, Commotions there, 62. 


Sacred 


N 


8. 
Sacred, Band of Cathoginians, 


205. | 
Saxen, Battalion of three hun- 


cried, 79. or Band of Lovers, 


| 70 
A beſieged, 159. 


$27; rus, a Player, encouraged De- 


278 f. — to proceed in Orato- 


2 174. 
dalle. a Maftacre ſo named, 


5b aſfſiſted by Aeuophan's 
Forces, 36. 
Stat, 
194. 
SCaci.y, u bat happen 'd there, 194. 
* * the firſt Inhabitants there- 
777 
Ser. i, the Inhabitants of Sicih 
10 C led, 


194. 
Social War, 139, 158. the End 


ot it, 160. 
Seerates, endeavoured to tir up 


the People againſt the thirty 


T rants, 6. accuſed, 39. his 
Defence, ibid. rank'd amongtt 
the Chriſtian Philoſophers, 40. 
Propoſals made to him, 41. 
condcmned and executed, 42. 
he reiuſed to eſcape out of 

Jail, ibid. his Character, 42, 
43, 44 

Scrates, of Achaia, commanded 
nec hundred Forces for Cy- 
zu, 18. joined Cyr 1s, ibid. 
kehcaded, 25. his Character, 
28. 48 16) 

Siflænebus, commanded one 
thoutand of Cyrus' E acer: 
18. 

Ceſtas, the Syracufian, joined G 
#45, 18. 

Spartans, their generous Beha- 
viour when they conquerea 
Athens, 2. 
ing there, 3. were Sovercigns 


the Pcople of Sicily, 


Riches, got foot- 


of Greece, 16. had the chief 
Direction of the Greek Affairs, 
38. their Quarrel and War 
With the Eleans, 45, 46. were 
Proof againit Bribery longer 
than the other Greeks, 50. by 
whom joined, 55 gain the 
Victory, ibid. make Over- 
tures of Peace, 59. their In- 
ſolence after the Peace with 
Pera, 66, 67, 71. their 'i y- 
ranny, 76. inclined to Peace, 
83. deteated by the 1 hebans, 
91. their Behaviour after 
their Deteat by the Thebans, 
92. Conſpiracies at Sparta, 
and how ſuppreſſed, 104, 
105. they divide the Com- 
mand with the Atbenians, ib. 
their publick Rejoicing on a 
Victory, 109. their ſervile 
Court to Dionyfeus of Sicily, 
121. agree to aſſiſt the Man- 
tineans, 127. create freth Di- 
ſturbances, 171. unite with 
the Athenians, 212. 

Sphodrias, a Spartan Comman- 
der, his Deſigns againit the 
Athenians miſcarried, 75. kil- 
led in Battle, go 

Struthas, a Perſian Commander 
in Loxwer Aſia, 61. 

Syracufe, the Metropolis of Si- 
cily, 194. ſome Account of it, 
195. repeopled, 203. Liber- 
i FRIred, 206. 


T. 


Tachos uſurped ÆAgypt, and at 
War with the Per Hans, 141. 
Tadticks, Epaminondas well ſkil- 

led in them, 135. 
Taxes raiſed in Athens, 182. 
Tearleſs Battle, 108. 
Tegyra, a Battle there, 78. 
Teleutias, a Spartan Admiral, 57. 
ſent to Rhodes, 62. — 
an 
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and took ſeveral Athenian Veſ- 
ſels, 64. killed in Battle, 70. 
his Character, ibid. 

Temple of the Furies, Sparta 
compared to it, 99. 


Ten Men appointed inſtead of 
the thirty Tyrants, and fol- 


lowed their Example, 13. ex- 
cepted out of the Peace, 15. 
had the Government, 52. 
Ten thouſand, their Expedition, 
39, 190. 
Teribaxus, a Perſian Governor 
of Sardis, 59 
Theatrical Money, 183. 
 Thebans, engage againit Sparta, 
51. recover their Citadel, 71. 
were againſt aPeace, 84. their 
City beſieged before Troy was 
beſieged, ibid. their Victory 


over the Spartans, YO, 91. 
they attack- 


their Allies, 98. 
ed Sparta, but were repulſed, 
100. their Grief for the Death 
of Pelopidas, 120. their Glory 
raiſed by Epaminondas, * 
See Epaminondas. They cal 
in Philip to their Aſſiſtance, 
and the ill Conſequences of 
it, 187, enter into an Alli- 
ance with Athens, 225. e- 
verely uſed by Philip, 229. 
Thebe, the Wife of Alexander of 
P'beræ, 110. aſſiſted in the 
murdering of him, 125. 
Theophraſtus, what he ſaid of 
Demoſthenes and Demades, 180. 


der, lain in Battle, 78. 
Theramenes, one of the thirty Ty- 
rants, proteſted againſt their 
Proceedings, accuſed by Cri- 
tias, 5. condemned and exe- 
cuted, 6. his Character, 6, 7. 
Thimbron, the Spartan General, 
36. takes the Greet Arm 
under his Command, 37. took 


ſeveral Places, why recall- 
Vor. II. 


ed 


ed and baniſhed, 39. Kill. 
1. 
Thirty Tyrants at Athens, 2. 
their Proceedings, 4. their 
Cruelties, 8, 11. they mur- 


dered the Inhabitants of Eleu- 


removed from the 


„ i 


Government, and ten appoin- 


ted in their ſtead, 13. excep- 
ted out of the a 15. 


Ti broſybulus, oppoſed: the thirty 


his generous 
Anſwer to the thirty, 12. his 


yrants, 11. 


ſpeech, 13. his Conduct, 16. 


Thrafibulas, an Athenian, ſent to 


Rhodes to ſettle the Commoti- 
ons, 62. murdered, ibid. his 
Character, 63. 


ton, 


195- 
Three thouſand, appointed by 


the thirty Tyrants, 5, 7, 11. 
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 Thraſybulus, the Brother of Ge- 
ſucceeded in. Nn. 


Timagoras, an Athenian, why put | 


to Death, 114 


Timandra, Miſtreſs to Aleibia. 


des, 8. 


Timaſion choſe General in the 


room of Clearchus, who Was 
murdered, 29. 

Timocrates, ſent by the Perſiant 
to ſtir up the Greek Cities a- 


gainſt Sparta, 48. his Succeſs, 


45 


 Timolaus a Corintbids, his Ad- 


vice, 


* iſt Syracuſe, 197. an Account 
of him, 198. his Succeſs, 201. 
ſeveral Places ſubmitted to 
him, ibid. took Syracuſe, 203. 
his Victory, 205, 206. his 
Death and CharaQter, 232. 


| Timeleon, of Corinth, ſent to aſ- 
T heopompus, a Spartan Comman- 


Timon, the Man-hater, what he 


ſaid to Alcibiades, 10. 
Timophanes, Brother of Timoleon, 
198. why killed, ibid. 


T 


1 ims- 


N 


Timotheus, an Athenian. Son of 


Conon, 77. his Succels, ibid. 


Timotheus, ſpirited up the Athe- 
nian;, 158. accuſed by Chares, 
160. fined, 161. withdrew to 
Chalcis, where he died, ibid. 
his Character, 164. | 


Tiſſaphernes, 17. his Opinion of 


Cyrus's Levies, 18. his Pro- 


poſals to the Greeks, 24. his 
Treachery, ibid. attacked the 
Greeks in their Retreat, but 


forced to retire, 29, 38. de- 
manded that the Gree#s ſhould 


withdraw out of the Coun- 
try, 45. endeavoured to trick 


B 47. why beheaded. 
7 
7 W Y General of the Per- 
fians againſt the Spartans, 48. 
Tyrants, the thirty at Athens, 


2. their Proceedings 4. their 


_ Cruelties, 8, 11. See Thir- 


ty. | 
Tyribazus, offer d the Greals free 


Paſſage in their Retreat, not 
to ravage his Country, 31. 


W. 


Wiſe Man, Socrates ſo ſtiled by 


the Oracle, 44. 


* 
Xanthicles, choſen General in the 


room of Socrates, Who was 
murdered, 2 | 


Aenias, commanded four thou- 


land Greeks for Cyrus, 18, he 
deſerted, 19. 

 Xenophon, gives a fine Character 
of Cyrus, 22. his Anſwer to 
the Perſian Heralds, 23. choſe 
General in the room of Proxe- 
nus who had been murdered, 
29. his Retreat, 30, 31, 32. 
the Number of the Forces, 6. 
accuſed, but acquitted with 
Applauſe, 33. the Army divi- 
ded and reunited, 34. he de- 

feated Phawoloms, ibid. ap- 

peaſed the Army, 35, 36. 
leaves the Army but returned 
to it, 36. again accuſed but 
acquitted, 37. his Succeſs, ib. 
the End of that Expedition, 
ibid. his Death and Charac- 


ter, 153, 154, 155. 
os 

Zacynthus, Com motions there, 
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Zeno, why he quitted dealing! in 


: e 177. 


